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PUBLIC OPINION AND “VALUE 
JUDGMENTS” 


By DE WITT CLINTON POOLE 


Mr. Poole ceases with this issue to be Editor of the Quartrerty. How- 
ever, he will still be a member of the Editorial Board. The article printed 
below is a development of some informal remarks which Mr. Poole 
made at a luncheon meeting in Princeton, on April 29, of scholars and 
experts in the public opinion field. 


Pabtic opinion, meaning the judgment of the relatively numer- 
ous, is a time-worn actor on the political stage. Machiavelli devotes 
no less than six chapters of The Prince to a consideration of the 
devices by which a ruler may “avoid being hated and despised” 
and “keep the people satished with him, which it is most necessary 
for him to accomplish.” It is still uncertain that we have greatly 
outdistanced Machiavelli in our appreciations of political psy- 
chology, but at any rate we have grown to be more statistical. 

During recent generations we have multiplied and refined 
official elections and plebiscites. Very recently we have added to 
these the unofficial poll or public opinion survey. The official elec- 
tions to be held in the United States during 1940, in the national, 
state and local jurisdictions, will cost the public purse many mil- 
lion dollars, and private purses Heaven knows how much more.’ 
Some additional millions of dollars will meantime be spent on 
unofficial polls in an effort to determine current public attitudes 
on candidates and issues. Why all this great expenditure and all 
this statistical ado? 

I think that it goes near to the root of the matter if one 
answers that the cost and pother are endured because these elections 
and polls provide one way of arriving at “value judgments”—one 
of the very few ways which are available in a world which offers 
no absolutes of good and bad. How else, given the circumstances 


Regarding the sums actually spent in connection with elections in the United States 
Louise Overacker: Money in Elections (1932); also articles by same author in Am. 


v., Vol. 27 (1933), p. 770, and Vol. 31 (1937), p. 476 
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of mundane existence, are we to decide between what is desirable 
and undesirable? The alternatives can be rather quickly noted. 

Most fundamentally there is the choice between divine and 
human judgment.’ If a revealed religion is widely accepted as 
such, its precepts become something like absolute standards. But 
churchly dogma, even if widely accepted as revealed and having 
final authority, must usually, when it comes to be applied to con- 
crete difficulties, be interpreted by human beings. In consequence 
these fundamental alternatives for arriving at value judgments 
come close to being one. It seems necessary to proceed on the 
assumption that value judgment must be human judgment. 

How, then, can human judgment be applied to the deter- 
mination of values? Two main ways or principles appear to be 
at hand—the qualitative or heroic,* and the quantitative or sta- 
tistical. Also, be it noted for comment later on, that these two 
principles operate in two dimensions. 

The present-day dictatorships in Germany and Italy exem- 
plify the qualitative or heroic principle. The National Socialist 
State, Hitler tells us, “does not build up on the idea of the major- 
ity, but on that of the personality.”* If it is felt that these govern- 
ments exemplify the qualitative principle in a questionable man- 
ner, this is because their standards of success or quality are ques- 
tionable. 

As a corollary of the heroic principle the German and Italian 
dictatorships, though demagogic in their leadership, distrust the 
masses and statistical decisions. The popular ballotings which have 
been held in Germany since 1933 have not been elections in the 
democratic sense but popular ratifications of value judgments 
already established by the “leaders.” “The adjective ‘sovereign’ as 
applied to ‘the people’ is a tragic burlesque,” Mussolini has said. 

2 Locke wrote in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690): “The |: 
that men generally refer their actions to, to judge of their rectitude or obliquity, seem 
me to be these three. 1. The divine law, 2. The civil law, 3. The law of opinion o: 
reputation, if I may so call it.” 

3 Borrowing the word from Carlyle. 


# Adolph Hitler, Mein Kamp}. Unabridged translation. New York: Reyna] and Hi 
cock, 1939, p. 661. 
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“Can you imagine a war proclaimed by referendum? A referen- 
dum works excellently when it is a question of a village fountain, 
but when the supreme interests of a people are in question even 
the most ultra-democratic governments are careful not to refer 
matters to the judgment of the people itself.”” 

It may be observed that the Communist dictatorship in Russia 
exhibits an interesting compromise between, or combination of, 
the principles of qualitative and quantitative judgment. The Com- 
munist Party, according to its official program, “consists of the 
best, most class-conscious, most active and most courageous mem- 
bers [of the working class].” It is “bound by iron discipline and 
strict revolutionary rules of democratic centralism.” But this “cen- 
tralism” is admissible because of the Party’s ability “to maintain 
inseparable ties with the proletarian masses”; it is justified by the 
Party's “correct political leadership, which is constantly verified 
and clarified by the experiences of the masses themselves.” This 
reliance of the Communist dictatorship first upon narrow mono- 
lithic leadership but concurrently upon the ultimate soundness 
of wider mass judgment explains, I think, the confusing complex 
of its philosophical relationships with Nazi-Fascism on the one 
hand and Western democracy on the other. 

The quantitative or statistical method of arriving at value 
judgments is best exemplified, of course, in the Western democ- 
racies; but it is not a simple demonstration, because the influence 
of qualitative leadership is recognized also to be an essential part 
of the democratic process: most markedly so in the aristocratic 
democracy of Great Britain; decreasingly so in the United States 
in recent times—a decline that may, indeed, become disastrous. 

The referendum ad populum to establish a value judgment 
may be used by the cynical or skeptical official as an escape from 
the fatigue and danger of personal judgment and responsibility. 
“Pilate answered them, saying: “Will ye that I release unto you the 
King of the Jews?’ For he knew that the chief priests had deliv- 

° Margherita G. Sarfatti, The Life of Benito Mussolini. London, 1925, Chap. 17. 


Strategy and Tactics of the Proletarian Revolution. New York: International Pub 


rs, 19360, p. 62. 
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ered Him for envy. But the chief priests moved the people, that 
he should rather release Barabbas unto them. . . . And so Pilate, 
willing to content the people, released Barabbas unto them, and 
delivered Jesus, when he had scourged Him, to be crucified.” 
Pilate had asked: “What is truth?” 

An over-willing deference to the daily manifestations of pub- 
lic sentiment characterizes the conduct of legislators and executive 
leaders in the American democracy at the present time. So far as 
this tendency reflects laziness or moral cowardice it weakens, and 
in time may well destroy, what we have known as representative 
government. But in the main, it must be conceded, the deference 
to public opinion which we are accustomed to observe in our pub- 
lic men stems from an honest distrust on their part of the unsup- 
ported value judgments of heroic individuals. They would but- 
tress, or correct, individual judgment by obtaining, if possible, a 
consensus of many judgments. They are honestly disposed to be- 
lieve that the “voice of the people” (that is, a majority) is the voice 
of God or Truth; or, to state the matter less theologically, that in 
a human world the best value judgment is the judgment of the 
greatest number of humans on any given problem at any given 
time. This is the quantitative or statistical, as opposed to the solel; 
qualitative, idea. We have come to be so committed to it in our 
political philosophy that the cost and fuss and noise of the elections 
and the polls are taken for granted—even welcomed, as adorn- 
ments of our political life, which perhaps they are. 

Reverting toan earlier hint, I would now observe that the search 
for judgments by either the qualitative or quantitative princip| 
may take place in two dimensions. These dimensions may be called 
conveniently time and space. The dimension of time is historical 
and its use opens up the store of human judgments found in th 
records of history and the enduring monuments of literature and 
art. The other dimension is simply that which we are more ac- 
customed to think of in this connection, running at right angles 
to time. A poll of the ordinary sort taken among the citizens of a 
political unit at any given moment lies in this dimension. 
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The search for judgments in the dimension of time is a char- 
acteristic activity of the humanistic scholar (as well as of others 
such as the political theorist, who is perhaps just a special kind of 
humanist, in case one cares for definitions). Working in this 
dimension the humanist applies, first of all and most consciously, 
the qualitative or heroic principle; but the quantitative principle 
operates as well, because the enduring values of the past are se- 
lected and marked down for current reference only by the con- 
sensus of many scholars. Moreover, the humanist who educes the 
judgments of the ageless great to establish something like “eternal 
verities,” is in essential fact doing none else than seeking to arrive 
at some ultimate value judgments by a kind of “Gallup poll” taken 
in the dimension of time. This way of describing the humanist’s 
work may annoy him, but to me it suggests a happy coincidence 
of effort with the social scientist. 

The qualitative and quantitative search for value judgments 
in the two dimensions of time and space may be witnessed in the 
practical working of American democracy. We “hark back to the 
wisdom of the fathers.” The recorded value judgments of Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson and Lincoln exert their influence in 
every national election; each such election shifts in some degree 
the balance between the current bearing upon thought and action 
of the philosophies of Jefferson and Hamilton. Our value judg- 
ments in the domain of public affairs are come to, apparently, by 
an interesting, and rather reassuring, interaction and cross-control 
between the qualitative and the quantitative principles operating 
in the two dimensions of time and space. 

These observations are put forward only for what suggestive 
force they may possess. They are intended to prove only that re- 
search in the phenomena and workings of public opinion, such as 
s being developed so seriously now, has a profound importance, 
penetrating to the very fundament of the organization and con- 
duct of life on this rather murky footstool of ours. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF 
PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYS 


By LUCIEN WARNER 


Dr. Warner is engaged in public opinion research work for Hartwe 
Jobson and Kibbee, New York City. He has been a member of the 
faculty of Yenching University and New York University, but most of h 
time since graduation has been devoted to experimental research on t! 
physiological basis of motivation and the neurological foundations 
learning, the latter as a Fellow of the National Research Council. H 
research work was carried on in part in Switzerland, at Colun 
University and Duke University. 


The public opinion surveys so frequently made today have been 
called scientific, and so they are, in a sense. But it is too often 
assumed that the word scientific is synonymous with “factual,” 
and “proved.” No one is more sure that this is not so than the scien- 
tist himself. To him, in a phrase like “scientific approach,” the 
word “scientific” means “cautious,” “tentative,” “the most logical 
in the light of the little we know.” Certainly it does not mean 
“definitely established,” or “conclusive.” 

Nevertheless, scientific methods are being used in polling pub- 
lic opinion, in the scientist’s sense of the word scientific, if not 
in the popular sense. Surveys are increasingly reliable and even- 
tually they will be scientific in the popular sense of the word. 
Already the results are being taken seriously by students, indus- 
trialists, and politicians. It has even been suggested that they will 
some day play a rdle in government. Surveys are now sufficiently 
dependable for most practical purposes. But a scientist wishes to 
push accuracy to more and more decimal places, and, if perfection 
is impossible, he wishes to know the /imits of error. 

Occasionally, claims are made that the probable error of surve) 
results is only such-and-such a per cent. The use of a phrase like 
“probable error” gives the impression that a survey’s accuracy as 
a yardstick of public opinion can be determined by formulae. 
Formulae can indicate the likelihood that obtained results would 
be verified by further surveys using the same methods. But the 
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only way of learning whether these methods are surely reflecting 
public opinion is by checking the results against empirical data. 
Such a check would probably substantiate the faith surveyors have 
in their work. It might also reveal sources of error, and thus lead 
to further sharpening of the surveyors’ tools and the further reduc- 
tion of the margin of error. There is great need for the testing of 
survey methods against a 100 per cent survey of the population of 
a limited area. 

Possible sources of error are of three sorts: (1) definitional, 
(2) psychological, and (3) mathematical. The first two topics will 
be given scant attention here, while the third will be considered 
at greater length. 


1. DEFINITIONAL 


Surveys can hardly pretend to measure a hypothetical ab- 
straction such as the attitude of a “mass mind,” or a “social con- 
science,” if, indeed, such things exist at all. Public opinion as meas- 
ured by surveyors is an explicit thing. It consists of people’s reac- 
tions to definitely worded statements and questions under inter- 
view conditions. These reactions are grouped and the results pre- 
sented in ratios which indicate the proportion of people holding 
each of several opinions on a subject. Survey ratios usually tell 
nothing of the relative conviction of the several groups. They 
do not surely tell how people will react under other than interview 
conditions. Nevertheless, if we mean by public opinion “the sum 
total of all individual opinions” we may be confident that for all 
practical purposes it is measured by modern survey technique. 


2, PSYCHOLOGICAL 


The sources of error of a psychological sort largely hinge upon 
the effectiveness of the interview situation as revealing the true 
opinion of the person queried. In a sense, a person has as many 
opinions on a subject as there are situations which may arouse 
thoughts of it. As a pedestrian, a man may think the lights give 
him too little time to cross the street safely. When driving his car 
he thinks the lights permit pedestrians to delay him too long. How 
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can we obtain a true consensus of a man’s opinion of the traffic- 
light system? Such difficulties are being met by the ingenuity of 
psychologists experienced in survey work, and errors from psycho- 
logical sources are constantly being lessened. 


3.5 MATHEMATICAL 


The mathematical technique needed by surveyors is not elabo- 
rate or new. Adequate formulae have been developed as required 
in other sciences. Mathematically speaking, it is the geneticist who 
is closest akin to the surveyor. Both researchers, for example, are 
faced with the problem of the reliability of ratios. The geneticist 
may find that there has hatched in his breeding bottle the follow- 
ing flies: 

319 long-winged flies, 98 vestigial-winged flies 
How probable is it that the inheritance of these wing differences 
was determined by a mechanism which would theoretically pro- 
duce a 3:1 ratio? The formula— 
Standard deviation = .\ Pq 
N 

(where p and q are the proportions of each class, and N the total 
number) answers the question for him. 

If the two ratios represent, instead of flies, two samples of 
political opinion, based on successive surveys, the surveyor can 
use this formula to determine whether any difference between the 
ratios results only from sampling errors or from a real trend in 
opinion. 

The situation is considerably complicated when a surveyor has 
results involving more than two categories—as in a survey of 
cigarette preferences. The results of two surveys taken a year apart 
may be as follows: 


1937 1938 
w brand 28% 25% 
x brand 27% 25% 
y brand 20° 20% 
z brand 15% 20°%, 
all other brands 10% 10°% S 
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On the face of it, it seems that z brand during the year stole some 
customers from w and x brands. Is this a true trend, or is the dif- 
ference between the 1937 and 1938 figures only a sampling vari- 
ation? Here again the geneticist has prepared the way for he has 
had a similar problem, and has found that the chi-square method 
solves it for him. The formula— 


(fp’ —fp)° 

Y= + —— 
fp 

(where fp’ and fp are corresponding classes in the two distribu- 
tions) yields a value which, when interpreted through the use of 
Elderton’s tables, gives the probabilities that the two generations 
(or surveys) reflect different genetic mechanisms (or altered pub- 
lic opinion). In the example given, computation of the chi-square 
shows the chances that the trend is a true one to be 78 in a 100 if 
based on 100 interviews, 96 if based on 500 and over gg if based 
on 1,000 interviews. 

As exemplified by the formulae given above, the surveyor has 
at hand mathematical techniques adequate for any problems 
likely to arise. They need only be employed and interpreted prop- 
erly. These techniques rest on assumptions which must be exam- 
ined critically. 


RANDOM SAMPLING 

It is assumed that a small group is representative of the popu- 
lation of which it is a part, providing no principle other than 
chance governs the selection of the individuals in the “random” 
sample. Perhaps randomness does not exist in fact, for by implica- 
tion it depends upon selection on the basis of chance alone. Since 
chance is a word to describe ignorance of causes, it must follow that 
randomness can exist only to a person not fully informed. In 
theory, randomness is only a /imiting condition never actually at- 
tained. Despite this quibbling, random sampling is successfully 
employed in all sciences. It is not surprising that public opinion 
surveyors have found it an effective tool. 
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ELIMINATION OF DISTORTING FACTORS 


As the sampling of subjects for interview approaches random- 
ness, the reliability of the group as representative of the entire 
population is enhanced. To achieve such sampling we are forced 
to depend upon arbitrary methods of selection. There is no way of 
knowing, @ priori, that a given selective system will avoid distor- 
tion. The best that can be done is to seek a method in which no 
distorting factor can be detected. In a survey of subscribers re- 
cently conducted by a well known magazine, the sample consisted 
of all subscribers whose names began with “M.” The editor pre- 
sumably imagined that selecting in this way guaranteed that his 
sample would be representative. He overlooked the possibility of 
racial weighting because of the etymology of surnames. Can we 
trust the Mc’s and the Mac’s to speak for the entire subscription 
list? Certainly this particular possibility of distortion could have 
been avoided by using another selective principle, as that of taking 
every roth (or 25th or rooth) name throughout the alphabet. 


“TAMPERING” WITH THE RANDOM SAMPLE 


To exemplify science’s confidence in the random sample we 
can quote a remark made by one authority. In commenting upon 
the freedom which surveyors have taken with the method of 
random selection he remarked that “they had better not try to 
improve upon God’s handiwork.” Others, however, might attribut: 
to a patient God the method of polling the entire populace, and 
to man the short-cut expedient of the random sample. 

One of the freedoms which surveyors have taken represents an 
effort to improve the reliability of the sample as an index of the 
total. This technique might be entitled that of Compensation for 
Inferred Factors. It is employed whenever practical considerations 
make it inconvenient to obtain a sample which is, with respect to 
a given factor, truly random. For example, a truly random sample 
of the national population would include people who dwell in 
large cities, in towns, in villages, and on remote farms. Further- 
more, it would include people from these several environments in 
certain proportions. But it is not convenient for surveyors to permit 
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random selection to fix these proportions, because the field workers 
must, obviously, be told where to do their interviewing. Thus it 
is the surveyors who fix the proportion arbitrarily. In this they 
are tampering with random sampling. They apply to the modified 
method the term, “controlled sampling.” 

Surveyors have mentioned only a few factors which are sus- 
pected of being determinants of opinion. These are: 

1. Economic status of the individual. 

. Size of the community in which he lives. 


te 


3. Section of the country in which he lives. 

4. “His” sex. 

5. His age. 

6. His political afhliation, if any. 

7. His religion, or church membership, if any. 
8. His occupation, if any. 

g. His race. 

10. His union membership, if any. 


11. His education. 

It is obvious at once that this list is merely partial. Opinions 
are determined by hundreds of factors, some of which could be 
discovered only at the cost of such labor as is possible only in the 
study of individual and not of mass psychology. There are also, 
no doubt, many determinants inaccessible even through the use 
of psychoanalytical and other introspective methods. 

Upon what premise have these ten factors received mention 
and the countless others been overlooked? Partly because they are 
the ones conveniently determinable by an interviewer. This is, 
of course, not evidence that they are in every case operative factors, 
or that there do not exist more important factors. Nevertheless, 
surveyors do well to record such facts as they can concerning those 
whom they interview. The acquisition of data can never be subject 
‘o criticism, although their treatment and interpretation may be. 

It is treatment of these data which elicited the comment on 
improving God’s handiwork. It is customary in certain surveys to 
prorate the number of people interviewed in proportion to the 
population of the geographical unit in which they live. Thus, for 
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example, if one state has double the population of another it wil! 


be represented in the sample by twice as many interviews. Objec- 


tion has been made that this deliberate “tuning up” of random 
selection has yet to be justified. It is based upon the assumption 
that state of residence is a determining factor. That assumption 
is based upon the results of other surveys. This is apparently argu- 
ing in circles, lifting oneself by bootstraps. The critics who raise 
this point would prefer the classic method of listing the entir 


population to be surveyed in arbitrary sequence (such as alphabeti- 


cal) and then selecting every mth name for interviewing. But this 
method is obviously inapplicable in the absence of a list of all 
United States residents. 


WEIGHTING BY SECTIONAL POPULATION 


Inasmuch as truly random geographical sampling seems im 
practicable, a good case can be made for the technique of sam- 
pling sections in proportion to their population. In the first place, 
practical considerations make geographically random sampling 
impossible. There being no list of all United States residents to 
sample from, areas are deliberately selected. Unavoidably, inter- 
viewers are assigned to various parts of the country. Thus random 
selection cannot be used to compensate for the possible effect of 
geographical distribution. Since weighting is inevitable, it should 
be systematic, and the population ratios seem to provide the onl) 
legitimate basis. Providing the census is accurate, their use should 
produce a geographical distribution similar to that yielded by 
random selection. 

To present the problem in an over-simplified form, let us as- 
sume the following to be true. The nation consists of but two 
states, X and Y. The voting population of X is twelve million, of 
Y four million. The voters of X prefer M. F. Flagwaver to H. k. 
Rosyglasses for president, 2:1 (8 million to 4 million). In the state 
of Y, Flagwaver is behind, 1:3 (1 million to 3 million). Obvious!y. 
in the national poll Flagwaver wins, 9 million to 7 million. Now 
if a truly random sampling of the entire nation, disregarding th: 
state line, could be made, we should find Flagwaver in front 
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564 per cent to 43%4 per cent (the g to 7 million ratio of the 
total voting population). But suppose circumstances force us know- 
ingly to send our interviewers to state X and state Y. How many 
interviews, then, should be made in each state? If we make an 
equal number from each state (and succeed in getting represen- 
tative samples of each) we shall falsely predict the victory of Flag- 
waver by a majority of 1 1/3 millions of the popular vote. As a 
matter of fact, computation shows that if the sizes of the samples 
we use from the two states bear any other ratio to each other than 
the population ratio, our prediction will be inaccurate. 

Briefly, then, surveyors seem justified in determining arbi- 
trarily that the number of interviews to be made in each geo- 
graphical subdivision be proportionate to the total population of 
the groups sampled. We have used the geographical factor only 
as an example, for, more generally, this conclusion can be applied 
to subdivisions of the total based upon other than geographical 
differences. But such controlled sampling is defensible only if the 
numerical size of the subdivisions is known with reasonable 
accuracy. 


JUSTIFICATION OF POST FACTO WEIGHTING 


Thus far we have assumed that the number of interviews for 
each subdivision has been determined arbitrarily in advance. It 
may be asked whether weighting‘ to adjust for known inconsisten- 
cies in sampling may be made after the data are in hand. For 
example, in a “Yes-No” survey of the electorate of our hypotheti- 
cal two-state nation, we shall assume that 12,000 interviews were 
made in X, and 5,000 in Y. But we know the ratio of the electorate 
of the states to be not 12:5, but 3:1. It seems obvious that weighting 
must be practised in order to obtain a true picture of national opin- 
ion if the states are unlike in opinion (and examination of the 
data will at once reveal whether they are). Proper weighting could 
be obtained by throwing out every fifth Y interview, thus reducing 
the total for Y to 4,000, or one-third that for X. But this is wasteful 


weighting is meant the arbitrary alteration of the relative emphasis of an item in a 
}a or equation. 
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and reduces the reliability of the Y results. It would be better to 
use all obtained data and weight the X ratio when combining it 
with the Y. Thus if in 60 per cent of the X interviews the answer 
“No” was given, but in 60 per cent of the Y interviews the answer 
was “Yes,” the national result should not be obtained through 
direct, unweighted combination of the ratios for the two states 
as follows: 


as ! - . as 
(40°% yveses + 60° noes) -. (60 yeses + 40° noes) 





2 
50% yeses + 50°% noes 
Nor should it be obtained through weighting according to the 
number of interviews made in each state: 


5,000 (40°% yeses + 60°% noes) + 12,000 (60% veses + 41 noes ) 





17,000 
46°% yeses + 54° % noes 


Rather, the weighting should be based upon the electoral popv- 
lations of the states: 


! , - 1 - 
12,000,000 (40% yeses -- 60% noes) + 4,000,000 (60°% yeses + 4: nor 








55% yeses + 45°% noes — 

Actually, such weighting consists not in tampering with the ran- 
dom sampling in a nationwide poll, but in properly combining the 
results of the two random, state polls. The hypothetical example 
given assumes that the population falls into only two subdivisions 
(as it would in the case of sex, for example), but the general prin- 
ciple of weighting of the ratios in proportion to the population rep- 
resented would hold as well for three or more subdivisions. 


RELIABILITY OF WHOLE VS. PARTS 


It should be noted that in computing the reliability of a survey 
as a whole, one cannot conservatively use the total number inter- 
viewed (12,000) but only the number in the smaller group con- 
sidered (5,000), for the reliability of the whole is impaired by th« 
variability of its weighted part. For example, if one of the largest 
subdivisions was represented by a sample having a large Standard 
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Error the weighting of the not-too-reliable ratio obtained for this 
subdivision would seriously lower the reliability of the ratio ob- 
tained for the whole population. 

In the following case 800 replies have been obtained to a 
Yes-No question from a population divisible into three groups. An 
unequal number of replies happen to have been obtained from 


the three. 





Group Sample Vee 5 No SE prop. 
A 300 60 40 2.83 
B 100 50 50 5.00 
C 400 5 45 2.49 
If group sizes are 
A=3, B=1,C=4 800 50% 43% 175 
If three groups are equal 
in size 800 55 45 ? 


If we assume that groups A, B, and C bear the following ratio 
to each other: A == 3, B = 1 and C = 4, then it is obvious that 
they have been proportionately sampled. A truly random 
sample of the entire ABC population would tend to yield such 
proportionate group samples. Therefore, to obtain the Standard 
Error of the proportion obtained for the combined samples we 
seem justified in using the usual formula: 


This gives a value of 1.75 per cent. Since the “Yes” vote exceeds 
50 per cent by 3.57 times this figure it is unlikely that further 
sampling (employing the same methods) will reverse the verdict. 

But let us assume that the three groups are equal in size. The 
“Yes” vote still exceeds 50 per cent by 5 per cent, but what is the 
Standard Error of this proportion? Common sense tells us that 
it will be larger than 1.75, for the B group with its large Standard 
Error is now weighted equally with the others, while in the first 
case its weighting was only one-third of A and one-fourth of B. 
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Apparently, no statistician has published a formula for dealing 
with this situation. Experts affiliated with prominent surveying 
groups, with the American Statistical Association, and with uni- 
versities have been consulted, nine of them in all. Since no two 
of them agree, it may reasonably be said that the matter must 
be left open for the moment. It is to be hoped that this unsatis- 
factory situation will soon be remedied. 

There are many possible subdivisions of the total population 
in terms of factors having a differential effect on public opinion, 
even though only the eleven listed above have been paid frequent 
homage. Since the reliability of the total is impaired by lack of 
reliability in any of its known (or unknown) subdivisions, we 
can understand why surveyors go to such lepgths to select people 
for interview upon a purely chance or random basis. It is the only 
way to guard against improper representatjon of unknown sub- 


groups. 


KNOWLEDGE OF SUBDIVISIONAL : 
PCPULATIONS ESSENTIAL TO WEIGHTING 

It has been noted above that weighting is justified if made in 
the light of reasonably accurate knowledge of the sizes of the sub- 
divisions. Thanks to the national census, geographical weighting 
on the basis of state population can be made with some degree of 
accuracy. But where information regarding the population of sub- 
divisions is lacking, the problem of proper weighting becomes 
more difficult. For example, we cannot depend upon random 
sampling to adjust for the economic factor. Whatever method 
the interviewer uses will subject him to a disproportionate number 
of subjects from one or another economic level. If he makes street 
interviews he will get more of the lower group on Sixth Avenue 
than he will on Madison or Park Avenue, for example. If he 
makes house-to-house calls he must obviously know that he is in 
a neighborhood of shacks, cottages, or estates. He must combine 
results from the various levels in proportion ‘to their numerical 
strength in the country at large. It has been presumed on various 
grounds that the family income of 10 per cent of the population 
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is $4,000 and up; of 30 per cent it is from $2,000 to $4,000; of 
40 per cent it is $1,000 to $2,000; and of the remaining 20 per cent 
the income is less than $1,000. In all probability these estimates 
are less reliable than are the census figures on geographical popu- 
lation. Unfortunately, there seems to be no way of determining 
how dependable these figures are. 

But even had we accurate knowledge of the distribution of 
income throughout the population, we would still be faced with 
the task of determining in which income group each of our sub- 
jects fell. Can this determination be made accurately? If an inter- 
viewer were to ask his subject the size of his or her income he 
would usually be rebuked for his impertinence. Even if people 
were to reply, it is quite possible that for motives of pride they 
would exaggerate, or, perhaps, on the contrary, fearing the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue, they would discount the truth. 
In any case, it is the practice of interviewers to estimate the sub- 
ject’s income group on the basis of casual observations. The size 
of his residence, the number of cars owned, and so on. But obvi- 
ously an interviewer cannot make an accurate inventory of his 
subject’s possessions, for that would take much too long even if it 
were permitted. And even if he were able to, this would not always 
permit him to gauge the subject’s income with any great accuracy. 
There are men with ambitious wives who manage for some years 
a display of wealth far beyond their income. There are also con- 
servative souls of simple tastes who bank as much as they spend 
on their upkeep. However, by and large, errors generally cancel 
each other, and, insofar as they do, they do not impair the accuracy 
of the results, though they will, of course, mask the operation of 
the factor in question. 

There has been considerable discussion regarding the size of 
the sample which can accurately represent a group. Formulae have 
been devised for determination of the size necessary to obtain a 
given degree of reliability. The size depends partly upon the ratio 
into which the survey splits the population. Larger samples are 
required as the ratio approaches 50-50. At least two tables have 
been published which indicate this relationship. Such rigid meth- 
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ods of determining the size of the sample tell only half the story. 
Applicable though they are to the assumed random sample, they 
would only give the surveyor a feeling of false security if applied 
to a distorted sample. And this point deserves emphasis. The size 
of the sample is less important than its approach to randomness. 
Far better a group of 100 selected utterly at random than a group 
of a million selected with a bias. If selection is distorted at all, in- 
crease of the size of the sample cannot provide reliability. 


HOMOGENEOUS AND HETEROGENEOUS PUBLICS 


On logical rather than mathematical grounds it is probable 
that the more homogeneous the public to be surveyed, the smaller 
the sample necessary to obtain reliability, for variable errors are 
fewer. A completely listed public (as, for example, all Fellows of 
the American Geographical Society) can be sampled most nearly 
at random. Selection from the list can be made on the basis of an 
arbitrary system which is likely to cross-section the total without 
the necessity of weighting. (Although this need not prevent the 
collection of data on factors suspected of correlating with opinion. ) 

The survey of the entire public (and to most people a public 
opinion survey means that) is no doubt the most difficult of all. 
Heterogeneity and variables are at their maximum in such surveys. 
Actually, large sections of the public are untouched by many of 
them. Residents in most institutions such as hospitals, asylums, 
prisons, old-age homes, and so on, are usually overlooked. So also 
are those who live on Indian reservations, islands, and other remote 
places. Usually, too, the age groups are incompletely sampled, the 
occupants of cribs and wheelchairs being given less attention than 
their numbers would warrant. But such selection is probably legiti- 
mate because, tacitly, “public opinion” usually is meant to refer 
to the voting public. 


EMPIRICAL CHECKS 


Even if there were no known source of error, even if there 
were theoretical reason to suppose surveys to be errorless, a factual, 
empirical check would be desirable. Facts against which to check 
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surveys have not usually been available. The most satisfactory 
tests have been elections, and thus far these have largely vindi- 
cated the results of the more “scientific” surveys. The discrepan- 
cies have been so small that except in the case of an almost even 
division of opinion the survey predictions seem dependable. Elec- 
tions do not test surveys on other than political matters, of course, 
whereas an ideal empirical test would. 

But even elections are a far from satisfactory check upon 
public opinion surveys, for they do not reflect public opinion 
with complete accuracy. Many factors distort electoral results. 
The weather often has a selective influence upon rural versus 
urban votes. Campaign technique also vitiates votes as a measure 
of opinion, for it is not aimed at altering opinion so much as at 
altering the ratio of votes. Many elections can be won without 
changing the choice of a single voter, but by seeing to it that all 
voters with the “right” opinion cast a ballot. Corruption is another 
factor which must frankly be conceded to alter electoral results. 

Therefore, surveyors should not be particularly alarmed if 
their results are not confirmed by elections. The chances are that 
the interviewer is more nearly right than the ballot as a mirror of 
true public opinion. In fact, election predictions are made not by 
choice but as a stunt which the clients and the public have come 
to expect of surveying groups. 

Tests of another sort have been advanced as upholding the 
accuracy of surveys. Incidental information concerning those peo- 
ple interviewed has been obtained, occasionally, and checked 
against the known distribution in the total population of the trait 
in question. For example, the age and the race of the subjects have 
been recorded, and the results have been found usually to check 
well with the racial and age distribution of the nation. This is 
evidence, but not proof, that sampling has been random. Actually, 
the selection of subjects is always made with an eye to obtaining 
proper proportions of age and racial groups, and the check really 
proves only that the surveyor has tested the people he set out to 
test. 
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This objection cannot be leveled against a test of another sort. 
The subjects are asked to state how they voted in the last Pres- 
idential election. Obviously, the surveyor does not attempt to 
select subjects on this basis. In fact, until the question is asked, 
this information is not available. Coincidence of the obtained ratios 
with the known vote of that election is good evidence that the 
sample has been a random one. 

The ideal empirical check of surveys would be the canvassing 
of the entire population at the time of the survey. To do this on 
a national scale would cost as much as a battleship. 

But this could be done in a single, representative community 
for a very few thousand dollars. The original survey should em- 
ploy the methods currently accepted and should sound opinion on 
a variety of topics. The 100 per cent canvass of the population 
should be made simultaneously to avoid the possibility of a shift 
in opinion. A large regiment of workers should be employed that 
the work might be complete within a single day. 

Such a test would be invaluable for it should reveal flaws and 
suggest improvements in methodology. It should also end guess- 
work as to how exact surveys are, and how completely their results 
can be trusted. 
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THE GENERAL STAFF AS A 
PROPAGANDA AGENCY, 1908-1914 


By MARY T. REYNOLDS 


Mrs. Reynolds is at present an assistant in the Littauer School of 
Public Administration of Harvard University. She was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin and received her Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University in 1939. During the summer of 1936 she was 
a research assistant for the President's Committee on Administrative 
Management. At Harvard she assists Professor Carl J. Friedrich in the 
Legislative Process Seminar. 


During the years 1908 to 1914, the General Staff of the US. 
Army carried on an intensive campaign, more or less consciously 
propagandistic, to convince the American people and their repre- 
sentatives that the nation should make definite preparations for 
war. 

“Preparedness” is a theme that one would naturally expect 
to be the concern of a military planning bureau. Preparedness 
activity may even be considered the proper rdle, or at least the 
characteristic tendency, of an army. Elihu Root, writing in 1902, 
expressed this instinctive philosophy of the military man: “The 
restoration of the normal conditions of peace ... [has| made it 
possible to resume with increased activity the work of preparation 
for future wars.” 

Moreover, the place of an army in a democracy of the Amer- 
ican pattern is such that the army feels a special need for self- 
justification. Thus U.S. Army publicity has continually emphasized 
the imminent danger of foreign invasion. In 1903, for example, 
the Engineer Corps agitated violently for an improved coast 
defense. The War Department Report for that year included a 
statement by the Chief of the Engineer Corps to the effect that 
our recently installed equipment had been made obsolete by 
European progress in military science, and that unless that equip- 
ment was immediately replaced the United States would be at 


1 Secretary of War, Annual Report (1902), Part 1, p. 2. 
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the mercy of its enemies abroad. This assumption of universal 
hostility is the basis of all army propaganda, just as it is the 
premise on which the army constructs its plans for strategy and 
tactics. 

In the period under observation, however, there were certain 
additional factors which help to account for the preparedness 
activity of the army. The European practice of universal military 
service was building up strong military machines which inevitably 
inspired the American professional soldier to envy and imitation. 
Biographies of military men who attended the French and Ger- 
man “war games” during this period attest to the strong im- 
pression made upon them by these maneuvers. Biographers of 
Leonard Wood (who refused the Prussian Order of the Black 
Eagle, but accepted an equivalent French decoration) report that 
both he and Lord Roberts of England viewed the German war 
games as foreshadowing a race for supremacy between Anglo- 
Saxons and Teutons, between republicanism and Prussianism.” 

Within the years 1908 to 1914, then, the U.S. Army may be 
said to have had a dual objective: on the one hand, to become 
the equal of the European military machines; on the other hand, 
to develop a degree of professionalization and morale which would 
give it internal cohesiveness, increase its importance in the govern- 
mental machine, and enhance its prestige. 

To accomplish these aims, one obvious necessity was the estab- 
lishment of a planning agency at the top of the administrative 
hierarchy. It was in this light that the General Staff was first con- 
ceived. The idea was best described by Root, when the agency 
was created at his instigation in 1902: “It is not an executive body; 
it is not an administrative body; it acts only through the authority 
of others. It makes intelligent command possible by procuring and 
arranging information and working out plans in detail, and it 
makes intelligent and effective execution of command possible by 
keeping all the separate agents advised of the parts they are to 
play in the general scheme.” 


2 E. F. Wood, Leonard Wood. New York: Geo. H. Doran, 1920, p. 285. 
3 Elihu Root, Annual Report of the Secretary of War (i902), p. 46. 
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From an analysis of this concise description of the general 
staff idea, two things become apparent. First, the nature of the 
work would tend to concentrate in the General Staff whatever 
propagandist activities the army might undertake. As the supreme 
planning agency of the army, the General Staff would be both 
brain and voice of the army. In the second place, there would 
inevitably be some tendency toward the aggrandizement of 
internal power by the General Staff. A new agency inserted, in 
effect, between the established line and established staff agencies 
of the army—both of the latter being already strongly profession- 
alized—would have to draw power to itself without hesitation if 
it were to survive. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The General Staff was created by an Act of Congress in March 
1903.’ This act abolished the office of Commanding General of the 
army, providing in its place for the appointment by the President 
of a Chief of Staff, to be the military adviser of the President under 
the Secretary of War. It also provided for the selection of a corps 
of officers (about 50), detailed from the line for limited tours of 
service, to act as an advisory body to the Chief of Staff and in 
effect to be the planning agency for the army as a whole.’ 

Thus the General Staff was amply supplied with opportuni- 
ties for becoming the center of the army’s propagandist activities. 
It was attached to an important operating unit, the office of com- 
manding general of the army, and as such had access to the chan- 
nels of information. The newspaper columns were open to the 
General Staff, and its officers would naturally be welcomed as 
public speakers. Whatever its prestige inside the service might be, 

* 32 Stat. 831. 

* The act specified the duties of the new corps as follows: “To render professional aid 
and assistance to the Secretary of War and to general officers and other superior com- 
manders, and to act as their agents in informing and coordinating the action of all the 
different officers who are subject under the terms of this act to the supervision of the 


Chief of Staff; and to perform such other military duties not otherwise designated by law 
as may be from time to time prescribed by the President.” 
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the new agency’s position in the military establishment would give 
it a commanding position in the public view. 

As circumstances eventuated, the General Staff was not imme- 
diately accepted by the army. The first ten years of its existence 
were stormy ones, when the old guard of the army resented what 
it felt to be an undue and unwarranted enhancement of staff 
activities. At the same time, the staff departments in the Wash- 
ington bureaus fought strenuously against the administrative 
usurpations of the General Staff. 

Although it was the experience of the World War that 
brought the General Staff to its present commanding position in 
the army bureaucracy, the really critical period was the pre-war 
period and particularly the years (1910-1913) that General Leonard 
Wood was Chief of Staff. As an administrator, Wood grasped 
Root’s theory of the General Staff, and reorganized the new agency 
for greater efficiency. As a man of force, he fought out the issue 
with the staff departments and succeeded in making the General 
Staff an established military institution. Consequently, the descrip- 
tion of General Staff propaganda between the years 1908-1914 
will be largely the story of General Leonard Wood. Neither before 
nor since has there been any such direct and concerted effort by 
the General Staff to instill an idea into the minds of the American 
people. 

Today, the public relations work of the army as a whole is on 
a systematic basis. What was in 1908 an emergent philosophy is 
today a mere routine technique. 


OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA: REPORTS 

General Staff propaganda may be classified as official when it 
is relatively impersonal. Under this heading come the annual 
reports of the Secretary of War and Chief of Staff, the Con- 
gressional committee hearings on such bills as the annuai army 
appropriation bills at which General Staff officers testified, drama- 
tization of the army and of General Staff work in particular by 
army maneuvers and by the movement for Citizens’ Military 
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Training Camps, and direct interviews with the press by General 
Staff officers. 

The change in the tenor of War Department reports between 
1908 and 1914 is clear. Examination of these documents indicates 
a marked trend toward using them as a means of emphasizing, 
to the Administration and to the general public, the need for 
increased preparedness. 

The report of General Bell in 1908 shows very little thought 
for preparedness. A routine request for additional officers is the 
closest approach to preparedness propaganda that can be dis- 
cerned. The same holds true for the 1g09 report of the Chief of 
Staff. 

In 1910, however, General Leonard Wood became Chief of 
Staff. Since 1908, in his capacity as Commander of the Depart- 
ment of the East, Wood “had been preaching preparedness before 
clubs, schools, universities, patriotic societies, aggregations of 
bankers, lawyers, merchants; writing articles for magazines, giv- 
ing interviews to the press.”* Now, as Chief of Staff, he set out 
to utilize his official annual report to bring his ideas and plans to 
the official attention of the War Department. He had a well 
thought-out program, the outlines of which were: (1) a shorter 
term of enlistment, bringing the untrained man into the vacancy 
left by a trained man, and organizing the retired trained men 
into a powerful reserve; (2) the use of West Point to its full 
capacity, to provide a nucleus of trained officers; (3) an adequate 
army air service. 

Wood began by putting an assistant to work analyzing the 
detailed expenditures of army appropriations in the preceding 
twenty years. A statement of apparently trivial expenditures re- 
sulted, and Wood set this beside his proposed expenditures for 
preparedness. His 1910 report proposed a system estimated to cost 
$12,000,000 a year (approximately the normal cost of fifteen reg- 
ular regiments of foot troops), involving a short enlistment of two 
years’ active and seven years’ reserve service, plus a concentrated 


® Hermann Hagedorn, Leonard Wood. New York: Harper, 1931, p. 101, 
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system of instruction aimed to turn out a reserve of 280,000 men 
(the equivalent of 300 regiments at peace strength). 

The 1911 report of the Chief of Staff enlarged upon and re- 
emphasized the need for such a reserve army. “This is not only 
sound military policy, but sound economy, as it insures a reason- 
able preparedness for war, interferes to the least extent with the 
civil and industrial pursuits of the individual; in fact, sends him 
back to civil life a more valuable industrial factor because of his 
better physique, his improved mental and physical discipline, and 
with a greater respect for the flag, law and order, and his superiors. 
It is in accord with our institutions and ideas, in that it gives us the 
trained citizen soldier with the minimum of time taken from his 
industrial career. It keeps our officers alert and progressive, and 
it gives us back of the first line, consisting of the Regular Army 
and the militia, a body of trained soldiers ready for immediate 
service, ten of whom can be maintained for the cost of one with the 


colors.”’ 
By 1912, the General Staff had made an exhaustive study of 


the land forces of the United States. This study was used in the 
annual report of the Chief of Staff for 1912 to emphasize what 
the army considered to be the country’s state of unpreparedness. 
Accepting the premise that the United States was in imminent 
danger of attack, the General Staff worked out a definite tactical 
policy for the military forces. This had never before been done in 
peace time. The analysis was not incorporated into the report, but 
was inserted as an appendix.” Its official nature is indicated, how- 
ever, by the fact that a tactical reorganization of the mobile 
troops, in keeping with the policy proposed, was put into effect in 
1913. 

The 1913 report described the reorganization of the army in 
laudatory terms, and in addition printed as an appendix a chart 
comparing the army of the United States with various European 
armies. This chart was a pictorial affair, representing the standing 


7 Chief of Staff, Annual Report (1911), p. 14. 
8 Chief of Staff, Annual Report (1912), Appendix F, p. 330. 
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armies by the figure of a soldier in solid type, and the reserve 
armies in outline around the solid figure. The American standing 
army was, of course, the smallest, and seemed completely over- 
shadowed by the huge figures representing the armies of the 
compulsory-training European nations. This chart was reprinted 
in the 1914 report, with further comment on the proposals for 
increasing the reserve army and further warning of the need for 
preparedness. 


OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA: LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


The General Staff realized that the War Department was 
helpless without the support of Congress, and the annual reports 
of the Secretary of War and Chief of Staff were supplemented 
by repeated appearances of General Staff officers before Congres- 
sional committees. The fact should be noted that the relations of 
the General Staff with the Congress were, between 1908 and 1914, 
not wholly amicable. In the first place, the army bureaus in Wash- 
ington had gained the ear of the legislators in advance of the 
General Staff officers. Moreover, General Wood had a number 
of personal enemies in the legislature, while his great opponent, 
Adjutant-General Ainsworth, had a number of powerful friends, 
particularly in the House. Second, the legislature was disposed 
to be pacific and to dispute the claim of the General Staff that 
the national interest required heavy expenditures for preparedness. 

The earliest instance of General Staff legislative activity in the 
period under observation concerns the R.O.T.C. Act. This legis- 
lation traces back to the Morrill Act of 1862, which was supple- 
mented in 1883 and 18go, and again reinforced by act of Congress 
in 1907. The following year, Chief of Staff Bell recommended that 
Congress enact a bill raising a volunteer army, on the basis of plans 
to be worked out by the General Staff. General Bell proposed an 
increase in the existing number of officers, and a further increase 
“whenever the duties of the Army were enlarged.” Congress 
rejected the recommendation, but the same proposal was again 
suggested by General Wood, who included it in his annual report 
as Chief of Staff for 1910. 
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The mere suggestion of legislative proposals can scarcely be 
called propaganda, and the extent and nature of the pressure which 
General Staft officers brought to bear upon legislators cannot here 
be traced in detail. It is well known, however, that the army officers 
had continual contacts with Congressmen. Several members of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs were ex-officers. Wood 
himself frequently approached legislators in a semi-official capacity, 
as is indicated in passages from his diary. “Intended to see Senator 
today but found he was taking a nap and decided it was 
more dangerous to disturb him than to let him alone. Trusted 
that the good nature which generally comes from sleep would 
induce him to be more favorably disposed. . . . These old fellows 
are always doing something which is pernicious in the way of de- 
feating legislation. This arises from ignorance more than anything 
eee. 





However, these proposals were also significant for their place 
in the broad program of the General Staff for informing the public 
about the unprepared state of the military forces. Legislative pro- 
posals were a talking point, a peg on which to hang speeches, 
magazine articles, and newspaper interviews. They were intended 
to precipitate questions, requests for reports, and hearings before 
committees. 

The effectiveness of these methods in reaching the legislators 
and the public, and also the way in which the General Staff took 
advantage of its opportunities, are illustrated by the response to 
the McLachlan Resolution in 1910."* This was a simple query of 
Congress to the War Department as to the state of the national 
defense. Approved three weeks before Leonard Wood became 
Chief of Staff, it provided him with an opening gun in his official 
campaign for preparedness. The tone of the General Staff's reply 
to the Resolution may be indicated by a single statement. “It is 
apparent that we are almost wholly unprepared for war . . . that 


® Leonard Wood, Diary, March 1 and 3, 1911. 
10H. Res. 707, 61st Congress, 2nd Session. 
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the things which we most need will take longest to supply.” This 
conclusion was bolstered by an impressive array of statistics. 

Had the General Staff left the matter at this point, the propa- 
gandist aspects of its reports might be a matter of dispute. Suc- 
ceeding events, however, indicated that the primary purpose both 
in framing the resolution and in preparing the reply was to give 
the General Staff an opportunity to bring its case for increased 
military activity into the public view. The Chief of Staff (by law 
a direct subordinate of the President) sent the reply to the House 
Military Affairs Committee and simultaneously took a copy to the 
White House, leaving it with the President’s secretary. 

Three days later, without having received any indication that 
the document had been read by President Taft, the Chief of 
Staff secured permission from the Secretary of War to send copies 
of the full report to the leading press associations, for publication 
as soon as the Answer to the Resolution was presented to Congress. 
A few days before the Answer was to come up, Representative 
Hobson (an ex-naval officer) unwittingly disclosed the contents 
of the document to Representative Tawney of Minnesota, Chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. Tawney immediately 
visited the White House and discovered that President Taft, far 
from having approved the answer, had no knowledge of the affair. 

Tawney pointed out that the maneuver was obviously cal- 
culated to frighten the general public, force Congress to act, and 
secure larger appropriations for the army. Taft immediately took 
steps to recall the Answer, telegraphing the press associations not 
to print it and ordering back the copies sent to the House Com- 
mittee, “for modification.” 

At this point, Wood took the liberty of sending back to the 
House Committee a single copy of the General Staff's Answer, 
marked “Confidential.” This was, of course, immediately returned 
tothe War Department by the Speaker of the House. Finally, there 
is the statement in Wood's diary for December 10, 1910: “I believe 
that this policy of withholding a plain and conservative statement 
of facts as they appear to . . . this office [the General Staff] will 
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result in the matter being thoroughly gone into and our truce 
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condition made apparent. 
The hearings which the House Committee on Military Affairs 
held on the army appropriation bills afford an example of General 
Staff methods in direct contact with Congress. The Chief of Staff 
himself appeared frequently to testify before the Committee, and 
seldom failed to bring the discussion around to the topic of pre- 
paredness. His approach was disarmingly straightforward:** 


The Chairman: You very rightly have said that this bill was introduced 
to bring about economies, and suggested that the economies could largely 
be brought about by some legislation which could be proposed. I would 
be very glad to have you propose the legislation. 


General Wood: Stop paying for travel which is not made. Discontinue 
the present excessive clothing allowance, indicated by the fact that nearly 
$1,000,000 is paid to men for clothing not drawn. Make the increase 
of pay apply to five years of continuous service. Reduce the frequency 
of moves of troops. Concentrate them in large garrisons near towns. Stop 
the present unwise and extravagant system of post construction. . . . 
Cut down the present pension and retired pay lists for regular service 
by shortening the term of enlistment and discouraging reenlistment 
except in the cases of non-commissioned officers and a few of the more 
desirable men. .. . In other words, institute a general business-like con- 
duct of the Army. This procedure will result in enormous economics, 
but we should not economize at the expense of efficiency. . . . 


But Congress could not be won over, and when the Army Appro- 
priation Bill for 1912 was passed it included provisions for length- 
ening the term of enlistment, reducing the number of officers, re- 
moving the system of General Staff service by detail and in effect 
turning the General Staff into another element in the War Depart- 
ment bureaucracy—and one of lower rank than the Adjutant- 
General’s office. 

These provisions were evidently inspired by Ainsworth, the 
Adjutant-General. But the circumstances surrounding passage of 


11 Hermann Hagedorn, Leonard Wood. New York: Harper, 1931, p. 103. 
12 Hearings, House Committee on Military Affairs, May 12, 1911. 
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the bill accomplished the ruin of both these implacable enemies, 
for Wood forced the resignation of Ainsworth, and Ainsworth’s 
friends in the House thereupon attached to the bill a provision, 
effective March 5, 1913, delimiting the qualifications of the Chief 
of Staff in such a way as to end Wood's tenure by that date. 


OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA: DRAMATIZATION 

As an accompaniment to the planning activity of the General 
Staff came the dramatization of its plans in war games and military 
maneuvers. These had probably the widest appeal of any of the 
General Staff’s propaganda techniques. They made excellent copy 
for the press; they found space in both newspapers and periodicals, 
and afforded a sensation-loving public the thrill of contest and a 
close-range view of the glamor of warfare with none of war’s 
unpleasant effects. 

That these war games were consciously put on as propaganda 
is indicated by Wood’s own words in a magazine article which he 
wrote describing the Massachusetts maneuvers of 1909. He de- 
scribed these as “an object lesson,” adding, “The people of our 
country are, as a rule, very ignorant of the preparedness of foreign 
nations and of our own unpreparedness to meet effectively any 
aggressive action. We are too often told of our remarkable re- 
sources and too seldom made to understand our entire unprepared- 
ness effectively and promptly to enlarge them.””* 

In 1911, the critical situation arising in Mexico afforded the 
General Staff a particularly dramatic opportunity to stage “an 
object lesson” in Texas, on the Mexican border. The intent in 
this instance was partly to remind the Mexicans of American 
strength, partly also to remind the public of the necessity for an 
enlarged army. “Of course,” Wood wrote, “when you come down 
to brass tacks our division was only a skeleton, our regiments were 
less than half strength and had to be filled up entirely with green 
recruits. While everybody clapped and said, ‘How beautiful,’ to 


'S Leonard Wood, “Taking Boston in the War Game,” Review of Reviews, October 
1gog. 
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those of us who looked behind the scenes it was clearly apparent 
that the real expression should have been, ‘How little!’ ”** 

The possibility of changing these applauding citizens from 
spectators to active participants in the war games was not over- 
looked by the General Staff. Its activity in establishing training 
facilities and reserve units in the universities had begun long before 
Wood became Chief of Staff, but the idea of furnishing citizens 
with summer vacations under army auspices must be credited to 
General Wood. Two movements—the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, and the Plattsburg idea—were initiated and made a going 
concern through his efforts. 

General Wood, of course, greatly desired a system of universal 
military training for high school and college graduates. “ I should 
prefer a year, but . . . giving them concentrated instruction, we 
could give them in six months as many hours of instruction as 
the average militia man gets in one enlistment. Young men of 
high intelligence, with good minds, are quickly made into sol- 
diers.”’* He urged his policies before Congress, and when it became 
apparent that his enemies had effectively blocked him there, he 
turned to the universities and to the public direct. 

While Wood was still Chief of Staff, he sent a circular letter 
to a group of college presidents, appealing for support in organiz- 
ing the first two citizens’ camps, one at Gettysburg and one at Mon- 
terey, in the spring of 1913. “The object of these camps is not in any 
way one of military aggrandizement, but a means of meeting a 
vital need confronting a peaceful, unmilitary, though warlike 
nation, to preserve that desired peace and prosperity by the best 
known precaution—a more thorough preparation and equipment 
to resist any effort to break such peace.”** 

14 Letter to General Harbord, April 26, 1911. 

15 Letter to James H. Campbell, June 13, rorr. 

16 Hermann Hagedorn, op. cit., p. 288. An amusing footnote to Wood's argument is 
offered by his biographer’s description of Wood's own reaction to the German system o! 
universal training: “The Kaiser proclaimed that all these gigantic preparations were 
intended merely as a protection for his ‘peace-loving Vaterland’ against possible attacks 


from France, and we believed him despite the fact that republican France had only one-ha!! 
the population of Imperial Germany.” E. F. Wood, Leonard Wood, p. 283. 
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The response of the universities, though not enthusiastic, was 
encouraging; the Monterey camp had 63 students from 2g insti- 
tutions, and the Gettysburg camp 159 students from 61 institutions. 
The training period ended with a sixty-five-mile march. In the 
evenings, around the campfires, the students organized the “So- 
ciety of the National Reserve Corps of the United States,” pledging 
themselves to promote the system of students’ military training 
camps and to establish and support a “sound” military policy for 
the nation. Wood was highly gratified, and incorporated the reso- 
lution of the new Society into his annual report as Chief of Staff 
for 1913. 

As Wood wrote to a kindred spirit who thoroughly appre- 
ciated the need for enlarging the army’s importance and influence, 
“The most satisfactory thing, and one of the principal objects of 
these camps, is the planting in every university and college of a true 
knowledge of what our military policy has been and what it should 
be.... I think we have opened up a field of wonderful possibilities 
... which will in the end be far-reaching and result in a far better 
understanding than has ever before existed of what the country 
needs and what the true purposes of the Army are.””’ 

The camps attracted the attention of newspapers, and gave 
the General Staff an opportunity to utilize a secondary source of 
propaganda, the more powerful because it was indirect, in quoting 
the opinions of prominent people. Thus the New York Times 
printed an endorsement by President Drinker of Lehigh University 
of the camp system and the military policy of the General Staff: 
“I come of Quaker stock, and all my instincts are for peace, but I 
believe that peace will be the more assured to our beloved nation 
if with prudence we learn to know our strength and to conserve 
it for our good and the good of the world, rather than rely on the 
present existence of a millennium that we pray will come in time 
but that today is not with us.”"* 


*7 Letter to Theodore Roosevelt, September 27, 1913. 
18 New York Times, August 17, 1913. 
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SEMI-OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA 


The speeches made by General Wood, before, during, and 
after his tour as Chief of Staff, all revert to the same central theme 
of preparedness. He was forceful and effective before an audience, 
and consequently in great demand as a speaker. His speeches show 
a certain lack of logic, and he was never specific in argument, 
preferring to deal in vaguely plausible generalities. His speech- 
making was aided by his obvious sincerity and devotion to his 
mission, and he infused enthusiasm for his cause into many a 
women’s club and civic gathering. He spoke frequently to univer- 
sity groups, a policy consistent with his theory of indoctrinating the 
youth of the country. 

Probably Wood’s optimum in inspiring young people was 
when he addressed (as he very frequently was called upon to do) 
the Harvard Clubs of the metropolitan centers. One such instance 
is recorded by a biographer: “That night [after the bill which in 
effect legislated Wood out of office had been passed by Congress | 
at a great Harvard dinner in New York, young men such as would 
do the fighting in case a war came in their generation, acclaimed 
the man whom they recognized as their leader. When Wood rose 
to speak, the chairman, Joseph H. Choate, could not bring the 
fifteen hundred diners to order until they had satisfied their 
indignation and their faith. Wood spoke on the nation’s military 
policy, and when he exclaimed, “We are right and we are going 
to win!’ the house rose to him with wild cheers.”** 

Some of Wood's speeches on preparedness were collected and 
published, thus widening his audience. His philosophy is also 
expounded in his book, Our Military History: Its Facts and Fal- 
lacies, and in numerous magazine articles.” 


UNOFFICIAL PROPAGANDA 
It is particularly difficult to measure the extent to which army 
ofcers during the years 1908-1914 carried on activity that might 


19 Hermann Hagedorn, op. cit., p. 125. 
20 See Leonard Wood, The Military Obligation of Citizenship. Princeton: Princeton Un 
versity Press, 1915; Our Military History. Chicago: Reilly & Britton, 1916. 
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properly be called propaganda, but which carried weight because 
of the officer’s own prestige and personal force rather than because 
of his official position. However, the existence of such activity today 
is freely admitted by army officers. The present policy among the 
officers stationed in Washington, of wearing civilian clothing and 
being courteously helpful and informative to civilians, is probably 
not very different from the attitude of army officers during the 
period under observation. 

More objective evidence regarding informal propaganda is 
obtainable from biographies, from correspondence files, and from 
occasional records of private conversations. That General Wood 
was continually active, when Chief of Staff, in advancing the 
cause of preparedness by converting his personal acquaintances, 
is evident from even a cursory glance through his correspondence 
and his diary. Most of his friends were, moreover, in positions of 
wealth and influence. Whether his action was deliberate or 
whether, as seems more likely, it was simply an expression of an 
idea that had become a consuming passion in the man, the effect 
is in any case the effect of propaganda. 

Typical examples of his personal correspondence with civilians 
are cited by Hermann Hagedorn. “The United States is today 
exactly in the position Harvard would be if she had about one good 
football player weighing about 100 pounds, and another substitute, 
perhaps turning the scales at 120 pounds, but rather poorly trained, 
the first representing the army and the second the militia. They 
know they have got a game ahead with a first-class team trained 
to the hour and with at least five men for every position. No one 
knows when the game is coming off, but we know it is coming 
some day, and what is worse, we know we are not getting ready 
for it. In the football proposition the outcome would be pretty 
clear to you. As a military proposition it is equally certain to me. 
I think you, and all of us who are interested in bettering conditions, 
should do everything possible to wake up the sleeping public, for 
| assure you that the position is one whose gravity cannot be 
overestimated.” 


“! Letter to Herbert White, December 24, 1914. 
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Concerning military training for high school and college 
graduates, Wood wrote to a friend: “I believe it would be a splen- 
did thing to send 20,000 or 30,000 of them through the service 
every year, returning them to civil pursuits. They would never 
forget what they learned, they would draw the better elements in 
the community to the army, and the presence of men of this sort 


9922 


in command would have a beneficent effect. 

To a friend on the Boston Transcript, he wrote: “I am up to 
the neck .. . trying to make it evident that a personal and friendly 
interest in a patriotic movement, one whose sole purpose is the 
betterment of national defense, is not inconsistent with the con- 
duct of an officer of the army.” 

A final example may be quoted: “It is slow, uphill work and 
the delays are irritating, and they are, to all of us who know the 
inside of things, largely unnecessary. I do not know what the 
future has in store for the army. I cannot but feel, however, that 
at the rate we are travelling in this country, we shall be called 
upon for active work before many years.”* 

The testimony of his friends bears out the reasonable deduc- 
tion that a man of Wood’s temperament would preach his gospel 
at every opportunity, and that no private gathering would find him 
silent on the subject of preparedness. An unusually good example 
is cited by Hagedorn: “Can’t you do something about training 
camps? he [Wood | asked Langdon Marvin at a dinner at the Har- 
vard Club late in January 1915. The idea took root. He was the 
patron saint, the guide and inspiration of the National Security 
League, and the American Defense Society. No one, ardent for the 
cause, appealed to him in vain. One group, calling themselves the 
American Legion, proposed to establish an unofficial reserve 
enrolling immediately men of military age who had had military 
training or possessed peculiar qualifications in one field or another 
which might be turned to the benefit of the country in case of war. 

22 Letter to James R. Campbell, June 13, 1911. 


23 November 15, 1912; cited in Hermann Hagedorn, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 155. 
24 Letter to Matthew E. Hanna, December 12, 1912. 
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... Wood approved the idea ‘unofficially’ and lent his aide, Captain 
Gordon Johnston, as military adviser.”” 


CONCLUSIONS 


General Staff propaganda as described above has been marked 
by three outstanding characteristics. First, it is continuous. It knows 
no season, waits for no political party, does not change or cease with 
a change of administration. Second, it is totalitarian in its impulse. 
It seeks to convert the nation as a whole, and bases its appeal not on 
exclusivity but on an impression of universality. It identifies the . 
aim of a limited group, the army, with the interests of the whole . 
community. Third, it is consistent. Upon its accepted premise—/ 
that preparedness is in the national interest—it builds an argument 
which is single and whole, and which contains no obvious misstate- 
ments of fact, inaccuracies, or glaring inconsistencies. 

The techniques and media used for General Staff propaganda 
conform to this general pattern. No medium of communication 
was neglected, during the period under observation, from the 
written and spoken argument to the dramatization of the message. 
This is emphasized by the fact that the use of a particular medium 
was carefully adapted to the immediate circumstances. When the 
objective was action by the War Department or by Congress, the 
argument was direct, specific, and logical; when the objective 
was the acceptance by the general public of the idea of prepared- 
ness, a much more emotional and logically loose argument was 
employed. 

Because it is continuous and universal, General Staff propa- 
ganda was able during this period to inculcate both general and 
specific attitudes, without decreasing thereby the effectiveness of 
any single effort. Again, General Staff propaganda was attached 
to normal and regular activity, thus widening the possible range 
of its acceptance. 

Since the General Staff is a public agency, a study of its 
propagandist efforts would be incomplete without some conclud- 
ing observations concerning the relation of propaganda to the 


*° Hermann Hagedorn, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 166. 
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political process. The General Staff is a perfect example of those 
groups in the power configuration which are continually waxing 
and waning in power and which, by definition, are continually 
seeking to expand their sphere of prestige. Propaganda is one 
method by which this result is accomplished. It is not the only 
method, nor the oldest, nor perhaps the most important; two 
others, for example, are physical force and purchasing power. 
But propaganda is definitely one aspect of the political process, and 
an aspect which is particularly significant in contemporary 
civilization.” 

26 For invaluable assistance in clarifying my ideas about the relation of public opinion 
and propaganda to the political process, 1 am indebted to the discussions in Professor Car! | 


Friedrich’s Public Opinion Seminar in the Graduate School of Public Administration, Har- 
vard University. 
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DEATH OF PRESS REFORM 
IN FRANCE 


By JOSEPH J. MATHEWS 


The author is Associate Professor of History at the University of Mis- 
sissippi and a student of Anglo-French relations. His work on Egypt 
and the formation of the Anglo-French entente of 1904 has just been 
published by the University of Pennsylvania Press. The present article 
was corrected by the author to April 15, 1939. 


War has happened to the movement to reform the French 
press? Only a short time ago, backed by public sentiment which 
had at long last become aroused over evils in the existing system, 
reform seemed imminent. But the reform movement is now ap- 
parently dead. Instead of being confronted with Blum’s reform 
proposals, the French press is faced with Daladier’s censorship 
decrees. Press regulation is of course a grave matter in any democ- 
racy, but in France, for reasons peculiar to that country, the ques- 
tion has particularly serious implications. The causes for the reform 
effort, the successful attempt to defeat it, and the issues involved 
in the struggle are worthy of examination. 

On November 26, 1936, the Popular Front Ministry, of which 
Léon Blum was President of the Council, submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies a series of proposed laws which would have com- 
pletely changed the regulations regarding the press. With only 
‘light modifications the Chamber accepted the proposals, but 
Senate amendments removed the bill’s teeth, and a deadlock 
ensued between the two houses of the French parliament. This 
deadlock remained unbroken until establishment of government 
by decree. Subsequently several attempts were made to secure 
passage of bills which embodied certain features of the Blum 
proposals, or which in some other manner suggested changes in 
the existing press regulations, but they too were either rejected 
or postponed. 

A majority of the French journals—not only the organs of the 
Right and Center but some of the more important Left journals 
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as well—waged a bitter campaign against the Blum bill. The issue 
of the liberty of the press was raised, charges of venality resur- 
rected, and the Popular Front government accused of attempting 
to nationalize the press. All of these points presented excellent 
propaganda issues on which to fight the struggle. 

Opposition to press changes arose in part from a sincere desire 
to maintain the liberty of the press and in part from a desire to 
preserve a press status quo which from any moral viewpoint was 
unworthy of preservation. On the other hand, the influence of 
the idealism of the reformers was weakened by their obvious 
maneuvering for political advantage. 


CHARGES OF PRESS CORRUPTION 


Evidence that the French press has abused the liberty per- 
mitted to it by the present laws is no longer cause for surprise. 
Charges and even proof of a great deal of venality on the part 
of many of the leading French journals have become common- 
place since the Panama affair of 1892. To a considerable extent, 
press susceptibility to venality results from the fact that it is very 
difficult for a French journal to be a paying concern by using 
merely ordinary channels of revenue. Low prices for daily papers 
have become traditional in France, but, more important than that, 
advertising has never developed into the gold mine for the press 
that it has become in the United States and in England. With the 
exception of the Big Five newspapers in Paris (Paris-Soir, Petit 
Parisien, Journal, Matin, and Jour-Echo de Paris), a large majorit) 
of the dailies, and to some extent other periodicals, are usually in 
financial straits. Of course this is no proof that a majority of 
French periodicals are venal or that the financially independent 
ones are not. The circumstances have merely placed greater temp- 
tation in the way of the French journals than in the way of those 
of some other countries. 

The French press is of course susceptible to the usual, more 
subtle, and less avoidable “influences” on the press in any cap 
talistic democracy, but it has also laid itself open to charges of be- 
ing influenced in at least three important ways: first, by foreign 
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governments which for obvious reasons desire a “good press” in 
France toward themselves or toward some particular issue; sec- 
ondly, by individuals or institutions; and thirdly, by the “secret 
funds” of the French government. Let us firs: examine briefly the 
accusations of bribery by foreign governments. 

The most striking example of a foreign government's “pur- 
chase” of the French press came to the attention of the public in 
1923 when the Soviet authorities unearthed and gleefully turned 
over to the French Communist daily, L’Humanité, evidence that 
the Czar’s government in the pre-War period had spent huge 
sums bribing the French press to support Russian loans being 
floated in Paris. These revelations, printed in L’Humanité, Decem- 
ber 5-14, 1923, consisted of correspondence between Raffalovitch, 
secret adviser to the Russian Ministry of Finance, and his home 
government. 

The authenticity of these documents and the general truth- 
fulness of their import are no longer doubted. Most of the more 
important French journals were indeed guilty of accepting Rus- 
sian bribes. Moreover, an abundance of additional evidence of 
the venality of the pre-War press can be found in other sources. 
But all of this was “before the War,” and in the Russian case at 
least, the bribes came from a friendly ally to whom the loans could 
be considered a nationalistic necessity—even if they proved to be 
economically ruinous. 


RECENT FOREIGN INFLUENCE 


If there had been no more recent evidence of subventions to 
the French press by foreign governments, the question would prob- 
ably have been forgotten. Unhappily, however, charges and sus- 
picions continued. To many French Nationalists and Leftists, the 
friendly attitude shown by Rightist journals toward Hitler, par- 
ticularly on the occasion of his military reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land, was evidence per se of continued tampering with the press. 
Of course it is admitted that the attitude of such a journal as the 
Temps is probably the result of its steel-trust ownership, though 
the result is considered none the less invidious for that. 
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In 1931-1932 strong suspicions were voiced by some of the 
French weeklies in regard to the general pro-Japanese tog! 
la grande presse. ° 

In 1935, during the earlier part of the Abyssinian crisis, it 
was Mussolini who was cast in the diabolical réle of purchaser of 
the purchasable sections of the French press. According to Alex- 
ander Werth, the well informed and reliable Paris correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, it is “no exaggeration to say that this 
past summer [1935] will rank as one of the most disgraceful 
episodes in the history of French newspapers.” Obviously it is im- 
possible to ascertain exact details, but, again quoting from Werth: 
“In certain diplomatic quarters, where a great deal is known about 
such transactions, it is estimated that in the past months Italy has 
spent on her press campaign in France between fifty and one hun- 
dred million francs.” 

The situation is hardly as grave as it is sometimes made out 
to be. In all probability, only a very limited number of periodicals 
can be bribed by a foreign government to advocate a policy con- 
trary to the natural inclinations of the paper. The bulk of the 
French press has usually been ready to rally behind a spirited 
foreign policy led by any French government. Even so, there can 
be no denial of the fact that foreign bribery of the press is a serious 
matter for France. 


SPECIAL-INTEREST PAPERS 


A source of even greater concern to many who wish to reform 
the French press is the unpublicized connection between certain 
journals and individuals or institutions which have axes to grind. 
Party organs such as the royalist Action Francaise, the socialist 
Populaire, the communist L’Humanité, or Colonel de la Rocque's 
Petit Journal,’ or Doriot’s Liberté’ hardly fall in this class as their 
purposes are well known. But relatively few journals publicize the 
names of their owners, and in some cases not even the name of the 
managing director. A great hue and cry has been raised in recent 


1 De la Rocque’s property since June 1937. 
2 Conservative until recently. 
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years regarding the press influence exerted by steel and munitions 
industries. These interests beyond doubt control a number of im- 
portant journals, including the Temps. 

Other business interests have found press connections: for 
example the Hennessy brandy interests and the influential Radical 
paper, the Oewvre. The important Paris-Soir, organ of the French 
sugar trust, bears the nickname of Paris-Sucre. Even more uni- 
versal, seemingly, has been the practice on the part of a great many 
papers of allowing their financial columns to be colored in favor 
of certain banks, financial concerns, or share-selling corporations. 
While many reputable journals have never been charged with this 
type of venality, the revelations coming out of the Stavisky and 


other scandals have had the effect of casting suspicion on the 


whole press. 

In France, as elsewhere, the government is naturally in a 
position to exert great influence on the press. The more special 
connection between the press and the government in France comes 
through the disbursement of secret government funds to favored 
journals and journalists. The inquiries following the Stavisky 
scandal left little doubt that both Left and Right cabinets had 
followed the practice of subsidizing even inconsequential papers 
in what amounted to the payment of blackmail. It is doubtful 
whether the sums paid out by the government have been very 
large, or whether they constitute one of the more serious phases of 
subventions to the press, but they have added their part in contami- 
nating French journalism. 

How guilty the Popular Front government was of continuing 
the system during the period in which it was attempting to reform 
the press is difficult to tell. Numerous intimations have been 
made that the well-known financial difficulties of a number of 
Rightest papers during the Popular Front period resulted in no 
small measure from withdrawal of government support. 


INADEQUATE LIBEL LAWS 


The laxity of French libel laws has presented another but 
quite different object for reforming zeal. The press laws, which 
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go back to 1881, have as their main purpose the guaranteeing of 
the liberty of the press. Libel suits have seldom come to trial, and 
the penalties, when granted, have been remarkably light. 

In non-technical terms, a case of libel exists only when the 
news is shown to be false, when it has caused a breach of the 
peace, and when its author or publisher knew it to be false and 
published it with felonious intent. By a law of 1894, action can 
also be taken against journals advocating theft, murder, arson, 
pillage, mutiny, or rebellion. It might be recalled in this latter 
connection that the royalist Charles Maurras recently served a 
prison term of thirteen months for incitement to murder. His 
arrest came only after he had described M. Blum as a “fitting sub- 
ject for the kitchen knives of France” and after the subsequent 
attack on Blum’s life. Apparently the stigma attached to serving 
sentences of this sort is not great, for Maurras shortly after his 
release was elected to membership in the French Academy. 

All of these circumstances have long presented ample grounds 
for a movement to reform the press regulations, but the existing 
system was too well entrenched and too dear to the hearts of 
powerful interests, including a large portion of the press itself, 
to permit an easy change. It remained for the socialist Blum gov- 
ernment, a ministry which had embarked on the most sweeping 
changes in French traditions that any ministry had attempted for 
a half-century, to take up the cause of French press reform. 

The action which the Blum government proceeded to take, 
however, was not without its peculiarities of political philosophy. 
Traditionally the French Leftists have been the staunchest defend- 
ers of the complete liberty of the press, and at least some of the 
Blum proposals tended dangerously in the direction of greater 
direct governmental control of the press. Under different circum- 
stances some of the parties composing the Popular Front would 
have been violently opposed to a number of the Blum proposals. 

But under the existing system the press and the political leaders 
of the Left felt their disadvantage keenly. Considering the nature 
of their program, the more extreme journals of the Left have 
hardly been in a position to accept financial aid from capitalistic 
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enterprises. It is only natural that it has been more difficult for 
them to secure the advertising so necessary to financial security. 
They have particularly resented the control of French advertising 
by the Havas Agency, the instrument of big business. Moreover, 
soon after the ministers of the Blum government had taken office 
they had reason for becoming acutely aware of the deficiencies of 
the libel laws. The virulent attacks launched by certain scandal 
journals of the Right against Blum himself, and the even more 
abusive campaign against his Minister of Interior, Roger Salengro, 
left Blum’s government almost helpless in spite of all that could 
be done. It was, in fact, the Salengro suicide which gave the neces- 
sary impetus for immediate action. 

The parties of the Left had begun to indicate a growing inter- 
est in the question of reform several years prior to the accession 
of the Blum Ministry. In 1934 the League for the Rights of Man, 
one of the more important of the Left groups, drew up a compre- 
hensive reform program. Even for some years prior to that 
L'Humanité had advocated some method of divulging the sources 
of newspaper incomes—despite gibes to the effect that the Com- 
munist organ could ill afford to have its sources of income made 
public. Then, when the Popular Front was organized by the vari- 
ous Leftist parties, a plank in the platform advocated change of 
the regulations regarding the press. 


THE GUIMIER INCIDENT 


After taking office, however, the Blum government busied 
itself with other matters until the press question came to the front 
through the incident of the forced resignation of M. Pierre 
Guimier, one of the directors of the Havas Agency. Guimier, who 
was also the publisher of the violently anti-Blum Journal, was in 
charge of the advertising handled by Havas. According to Leftist 
accusations, the Havas director had consistently sought to influ- 
ence the policies of newspapers which were not in agreement with 
his political views by withholding advertising from them. The 
Blum government issued an ultimatum to the Havas Agency stat- 
ing that Havas must either dismiss Guimier or separate its adver- 
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tising from its news services. As a consequence the director re- 
signed. 

Before the fire from this incident had died down Roger 
Salengro committed suicide. To all appearances he was driven to 
the act by the continued scurrilous attacks on him by certain news- 
papers, especially by the weekly Gringoire. In spite of a complete 
vindication by the Chamber of Deputies and by a “Jury of Honor” 
presided over by the Chief of the French General Staff, the 
charges, which concerned a flight by the Minister to Germany dur- 
ing the War, had continued to be hurled. The resultant suicide had 
the effect of creating a very strong opinion against such attacks, 
and the Blum Ministry found itself in an excellent position for 
creating a change in the ancient press laws. 

Almost immediately it was announced that the press bill 
would shortly be submitted to the Chamber. In fact, when the 
bill was submitted it went beyond the proposals of the Popular 
Front platform. As in the case of the Forty-Hour Week Act, which 
had gone further than the original party proposals because of 
pressure from the strikes, an incident had encouraged the Blum 
Ministry to step out into somewhat deeper water. 


THE BLUM PRESS BILL 


The Blum press bill began by making provision for publi- 
cizing the names of the owners and the sources of income of 
French periodicals. This of course had as its purpose the removal 
of undesirable private and foreign pressure. According to the pro- 
posed law, newspapers and periodicals appearing more than thirty 
times yearly should henceforth organize themselves into share- 
holding companies, publish the names of persons holding more 
than 10 per cent of their stock, and open their books to government 
accountants. It is a moot point whether this provision would have 
stopped entirely subventions to the press, but it would certain|) 
have made them more difficult. 

Secondly, the Blum bill attempted to check the wilful dis- 
semination of false news that might be dangerous to public order 
or to France’s relations with other countries. The government was 
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to be allowed to prohibit export of newspapers containing news 
discreditable to France. The Ministerial Council could also pro- 
hibit the importation of journals from abroad. Defamation of the 
French law courts, defense services, or even of public men was to 
be punished by relatively severe fines and imprisonment terms. A 
penalty was also included for defamation of foreign diplomats or 
the heads of foreign states.* 

Thirdly, the bill attempted to strengthen the existing libel 
laws by making the penalties more severe and by permitting fewer 
of the loopholes which in the past had tended to prevent estab- 
lishment of libel cases. Finally, the proposals provided that suits 
for libel were to be heard by the Tribunaux de Correctionnelles 
instead of as formerly by the Courts of Assize. The chief change 
brought about by the last proposal was that whereas formerly 
cases had been tried by a jury, they were in the future to be tried 
before three judges. 


PRESS ATTACKS ON THE BILL 


The press lost little time in launching one of the most vehe- 
ment assaults on any piece of proposed legislation in recent years. 
Journals representing the opposition professed to see an attempt to 
establish a censorship of the press, but, more important still, a num- 
ber of the journals of the Left were lukewarm toward the bill 
and several definitely opposed numerous features of it. The Ocuvre, 
one of the most important of the Radical papers, became quite 
agitated over the clauses having to do with dissemination of false 
news. “Will true news that has been officially denied by the gov- 
ernment then be true or false?” it asked. The Ere Nouvelle and 
the Europe Nouvelle, nominally supporters of the Popular Front 
government, joined the Oewvre in the attack. 

The Republican journals tried to make the necessity for con- 
tinued liberty of the press the chief issue. One of them, the na- 
tionalist weekly Je Suis Partout, brought back the voice of Victor 
Hugo in defense of press liberties. But the Republican journals 


* This provision was to replace an enactment of 1935 which also penalized the defama- 
tion of foreign secretaries of states other than France. 
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also unhesitantly opposed the proposal for requiring periodicals 
to form share-holding companies. The Temps (November 28, 
1936) declared “The publication of names of the administrators 
and share-holders of the journals . . . aims less to control the re- 
sources of the press than to designate the responsible people for 
purposes of official vindicativeness, or, an even graver matter, to 
the resentment of the mob.” 

With better sense, other papers declared that the forced form- 
ing of share-holding companies would work an unwarranted 
hardship on smaller journals, especially on those outside of Paris. 
The Republican press also made quite a point of the elimination 
of the jury from libel cases. 

Only Blum’s organ, the Populaire, found no fault with the 
bill. L’Humanité declared that the provisions for making public 
the ownership and resources of the journals were inadequate. 

In spite of the press attacks, however, and in spite of the pro- 
tests made by numerous press associations to the Commission of 
Civil and Criminal Legislation which reported the bill to the 
Chamber, the Popular Front majority in the lower house remained 
intact and passed the measure by a vote of 359 to 193. 

But, as so often is the case, the vote did not accurately repre- 
sent the opinions of the legislators. The country had been aroused 
over the press question, and for other reasons the Liberal parties 
felt the necessity of maintaining for the moment an undivided 
front. The Radical Socialists in particular had not been oblivious 
to the criticisms against the proposals. They, and other members 
of the Left as well, were especially sensitive to the argument that 
the changes suggested by the bill would form a dangerous!; 
potent weapon in the hands of a reactionary government. More- 
over, it was well known that the Senate would indeed be unlikely 
to permit the passage of the bill in its existing form. 

For six months the Senate took no action. Finally, on June 3, 
1937, the Commission to which the bill had been sent, after hear- 
ing many delegations from groups and associations of the press, 
made a lengthy and well documented report. The report pro- 
posed, and the Senate adopted, several amendments that removed 
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the features of the bill which the press had considered most ob- 
jectionable. As Premier Blum saw it when he made an impas- 
sioned plea before the Senate for his proposals, the Commission 
did not “limit itself to amending the text of the Chamber, it com- 
pletely overthrew it.” And actually the Senate did remove the 
teeth of the bill. 

The proposal compelling periodicals to form corporations 
bound by law to divulge the sources of their income was elimi- 
nated. The provisions regarding the dissemination of false news 
were modified, and libel cases were not to be transferred from the 
Assize Courts. The Senate also rejected the article authorizing the 
government to prohibit the exportation of journals. Thus modi- 
fied, the bill was returned to the Chamber where it was consigned 
to the Commission for further study. 

There the matter stands. Blum on several occasions attempted 
to rearouse public sentiment on the question, but the favorable 
moment had passed. The resignation of the Blum Ministry in June 
1937, and the succession of the Chautemps and Daladier cabinets 
left the bill little chance of passage in its original form. 

Thus died the reform movement, the victim in large part of 
political factionalism and of a press which did not relish the idea 
of being reformed. To some extent the Blum bill was handicapped 
by the provisions which tampered with the traditional freedom 
of the press. It is worth noting, however, that some of the journals 
which campaigned most bitterly against being “reformed” by 
Blum, now seem quite willing to be “censored” by Daladier. By 
means of the unusual powers voted to him because of the interna- 
tional situation, Daladier has brought a considerable pressure to 
bear on the press. As this is written, he has not decreed any gen- 
eral press regulations, though he has established a drastic cen- 
sorship on news of military importance. If peace continues 
throughout the summer, he may of course merely hold the threat 
of additional decrees over the press. It is possible, too, that any 
decrees he might issue would have the specious appearance of re- 
form measures, but their basic purpose would undoubtedly be the 
establishment of a censorship. 
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JAMES BRYCE ON PUBLIC OPINION: 
FIFTY YEARS LATER 


By FRANCIS G. WILSON 


Dr. Wilson is now Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Washington, and this autumn he will join the Political Science Depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois. He is the author of Labor in the 
League System and The Elements of Modern Politics. During 1931-32 
he was a fellow of the Social Science Research Council to study the 
International Labor Organization. This article provides an interesting 
background for “Political Parties and Public Opinion,” also in this issue. 


A iittle more than fifty years have passed since publication of 
Lord Bryce’s The American Commonwealth, the work upon 
which the larger share of his American reputation has been based. 
One returns to his pages today with mixed feelings. It is clear that 
to Bryce’s mind the existence of democracy was a closed issue; 
democracy itself was the final and progressive form of government 
toward which the peoples of the world were to struggle. His com- 
ments on public opinion must be read in the light of his resolution 
of the larger issue; his judgment of opinion is governed by his 
judgment of democracy. In discussing the political career of Robert 
Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, Bryce remarked that no one since 
Lowe had been an avowed enemy of democracy, and that no one 
since 1867, during the consideration of Disraeli’s household suf- 
frage in boroughs bill, had been a frank enemy of democratizing 
the government.’ Bryce lived long enough to see the beginning 
flare of the contemporary anti-democratic movement, but not long 
enough to see the whole issue reopened as it is today. 

No one can deny the importance of Bryce in the succession of 
important students of public opinion. In fact it can be said that 
Bryce was one of the most important of modern scholars in mak- 
ing the thinking world conscious of the problem of opinion. For 

1 James Bryce, Studies in Contemporary Biography, 1903, p. 309. Bryce observes ({ 


310) that Disraeli was the first to reveal the secret that the masses will as readily vote 
conservative as liberal. 
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a generation, Bryce set the pace in the study of opinion, and while 
his method is now outmoded, his stimulation continues to be 
effective. A critical student will no doubt say that Modern Democ- 
racies (1921) is a work far inferior to The American Common- 
wealth; it is to the latter work that we must go to find the full- 
rounded and optimistic outlines of his theory of public opinion. 

For almost a generation we have been busily engaged in shat- 
tering the democratic “myth”; we have been realists in the study 
of social behavior. Consequently, the Victorian observation of 
“facts,” so characteristic of Bryce, seems alien to our own under- 
standing of politics. Either the United States has changed enor- 
mously since Bryce wrote, or Bryce failed to see what the Ameri- 
can political stage was really like. If our British statesman was 
correct in his method, then we have come from a period of con- 
solidation in politics to one of sharp transition. In part this must 
be true, yet it seems that Bryce took all facts without distinction 
(there was no aristocracy of facts as Pareto claims) and painted 
them verbally with his myopic bias. The plain fact is that Bryce 
did not really see the United States; he found what he wanted 
to find. But optimism was characteristic of the first generation 
of readers of Bryce; no doubt they felt that the author of The 
American Commonwealth was a profound observer. 


BRYCE ON DE TOCQUEVILLE 


A touch of irony may be suggested by a comparison of Bryce’s 
criticism of Alexis de Tocqueville’s method and our similar criti- 
cism of Bryce. Tocqueville was mistaken in many of his observa- 
tions, argued Bryce, since he was seeking in America the ideal or 
type of democracy. British institutions were insufficiently familiar 
to him, and therefore many things commonplace in the Anglo- 
American political structure appeared novel or striking. Tocque- 
ville did not see the basic similarity between English and Amer- 
ican democracy—this is the flat assertion of the author of the 
Commonwealth. In addition to mistaking the transitory and the 
permanent, Tocqueville did not know the mentality of the middle 
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class, a way of life so fundamental to nineteenth century America.” 

Tocqueville was an aristocrat, carrying the image of France in 
his mind, but attempting to observe Democracy in America. Now 
in general it is just this sort of criticism that we must make today 
of Bryce’s study of public opinion in the United States. Just as 
Tocqueville, Bryce saw what he wanted to see. Perhaps today we 
are seeing what we want to see, but certainly it is true that we can- 
not see now the conditions Bryce saw when he was studying our 
political life. 

The Johns Hopkins study cited above must have been written 
with either a finished or partially finished American Common- 
wealth before the author. Implicitly, Bryce recognized himself in 
the apostolic succession of students of American democracy. 
Tocqueville wrote approximately fifty years after the publication 
of The Federalist, and Bryce’s work appeared approximately fifty 
years after the publication of Democracy in America. It is now 
fifty years since Bryce wrote, and it may be that the bitter words 
in defense of democracy today are not to be in the same tradition 
as the great trilogy of works on American politics just mentioned. 
Charles A. Beard, Harold J. Laski or others might be mentioned 
as successors to Bryce, but they may not be willing to accept the 
accolade. 


“RULE OF PUBLIC OPINION” 


Let us turn directly now to the study of public opinion in 
Bryce’s work. The central theme is the rule of public opinion in 
the United States. He viewed that sovereignty with no fear; rather 
he welcomed it and saw in it one of the foundations of American 
greatness. The whole structure of American government was in- 
terpreted in the light of the control of opinion. Presidential power, 
for example, comes directly from the people, and the President 
represents the people no less than members of the legislature. Pub- 
lic opinion governs by and through the President, though Bryce 
noted that it is popular to warn against “one-man power” in the 


2 See James Bryce, “The Predictions of Hamilton and de Tocqueville,” Johns Hophi 
University Studies in History and Political Science, 5th series, Vol. 1X (1887), pp. 22 / 
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United States. “Nowhere is the rule of public opinion as complete 
as in America, nor so direct, that is to say, so independent of the 
ordinary machinery of government.”* Likewise, the Supreme Court 
feels the touch of public opinion, since public opinion is stronger in 
its influence in the United States than anywhere else. Judges are 
only men, observed Bryce, and when the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion is in doubt, it is natural to follow the lead of public opinion. 
Behind the legislatures, the executives and the judiciary is the 
power of opinion. In the end the people approve or disapprove of 
an interpretation of the Constitution. This is so even when the in- 
terpretation goes beyond the letter of the Constitution.” 

In Bryce one can discover the beginning of the distinction 
that in subsequent years has so troubled the student of opinion, the 
distinction between opinion and “real” opinion. Bryce declared 
that in orthodox democratic theory “every citizen has, or ought to 
have, thought out certain opinions. . . .” On the other hand, there 
is very little individuality in American opinion (the ghost of 
Tocqueville ?), especially among average men. There is, indeed, 
little substance in their opinions. “It is, therefore, rather sentiment 
than thought that the mass can contribute. . . .”° The upper 
classes, on the other hand, entertain ideas concerning their own 
interest, though they are often wrong, in contrast with the lower 
groups where there is more sentiment. In proof Bryce observed 
that the masses favored the attainment of national status in Italy, 
and in North America during the Civil War. Nearly all great 
political causes have made their way first among the middle or 
humbler classes. But it is the aristocrats who furnish the masses 
with ideas.’ Opinion as sentiment, however, is fundamentally 
passive. In nineteen out of twenty men opinion consists chiefly 
of sentiments, while a small active class is busy making and sound- 
ing out opinion, along with the formative influence of education. 


* James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, American edition, 1891, Vol. 1, pp. 62-3. 
4 tbid., Vol. 1, p. 267. 

5 thid., Vol. 1, p. 376. 

® thid., Vol. Il, p. 242. 

7 ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 243-4. 
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A knowledge of public opinion on the part of the leaders is, 
therefore, very largely a knowledge of popular sentiment. The 
machinery of democracy is of critical importance in this respect, 
and Bryce observed that in Switzerland where the initiative and 
referendum are in operation, the leaders have fairly constant in- 
formation as to the state of the public mind. Like the pyramids, 
however, the excellence of popular government is not its wisdom 
but its strength, an observation that is sufficiently vague, perhaps, 
for the caustic temper of our times.* Our author continued by 
saying that “The longer public opinion has ruled, the more abso- 
lute is the authority of the majority likely to become, the less 
likely are energetic majorities to arise, the more are politicians 
likely to occupy themselves, not in forming opinion, but in dis- 
covering and hastening to obey it.” 

There is a slight touch of melancholy in this statement, yet 
it did not impress Bryce at the time. Time and inevitable decay had 
not captured his imagination. A government, insisted Bryce, may 
be both free and good without being subject to continuous control 
by public opinion. But the tendency is toward this result in the 
United States; the United States is closer to the continuous gov- 
ernance of opinion than any other country in the world. In the 
end Bryce concluded that the mass of American citizens are as 
directly sovereign or supreme in their power as the citizens in the 
Assembly at Athens or Syracuse. The citizens of Republican Rome 
are excluded from this comparison because they left more power 
to the Senate and to the magistrates than did the Greek democ- 
racies.’® Public opinion in the United States was thus regarded as 
the arbiter between the units of government under a check-and- 
balance system. But this tendency is reinforced by the fact that 
there is no ruling class in the United States, while in Germany, 
Italy, France, and England public opinion is the opinion in effect 
of the ruling classes."* 

8 sbid., Vol. Il, pp. 251-2. 
9 sbid., Vol. Il, p. 254. 
10 sbid., Vol. Il, pp. 255, 257. 


11 jbid., Vol. Il, pp. 259-60. Bryce emphasized the fact that the ruling class in England 
is more powerful in the formation and leading of opinion than in the United States. 
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FUNDAMENTAL VS. MINOR ISSUES 


Today our appreciation of democracy is shadowed by per- 
sistent discussion of issues that seem in nature to be irreconcilable. 
In large measure the future of democratic government and the 
usefulness of government by public opinion depend on the solu- 
tion of these issues. Bryce was not faced with fundamental issues 
upon which discussion rapidly degenerates into the passionate 
affirmation of a position. His day in America was a time of con- 
solidation or of convalescence after the stirring times of the Civil 
War. Thus he could say with a clear conscience: “Questions on 
which the masses have made up their minds pass out of the region 
of practical discussion. Controversy is confined to minor 
topics. . . .”’* But such a judgment would not be valid today 
when, in all of Western Europe, political controversy deals in- 
creasingly with fundamental rather than minor issues. Bryce may 
be accused of having been too optimistic, but so were all of his 
contemporaries. The relief of American democracy after the Civil 
War, the feeling that the great issues had been settled, that the 
future was bright with promise of political and economic advance, 
could not fail to infect the student of our democracy. The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth appeared at a time when throughout the 
western world there was general agreement about the funda- 
mental rightness of democracy. And the survival of American 
federalism, with its Lincolnian revival of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, only added to the prevailing attitude. 

In the study of Hamilton and Tocqueville we see Bryce con- 
gratulating the United States that the ominous tendencies ob- 
served by earlier students had not continued. But as the previous 
scholars failed to see needed solutions, so Bryce failed to see the 
germs of renewed controversy on fundamental problems. When 
There is, therefore, more average political intelligence in the United States than in Eng- 
land. In the United States opinion is not made, he said; it grows. Likewise, there is a 
higher percentage of the qualified electorate that votes in the United States than in Eng- 
and. Those who do not vote leave their will in the hands of those who do. idid., Vol. I, 
pp. 252, 315-17. Cf. my article, “The Pragmatic Electorate,” American Political Science 


Review, XXIV (1930), pp. 17 ff. 
12 Bryce, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 335. 
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the great issues of the Civil War were settled, there was less cause, 
said Bryce, “for ordinary citizens to trouble themselves about pub- 
lic affairs.” The professional politicians saw their field left free; 
yet in spite of the organization of the country under the politicians, 
the citizens of the United States voted more intelligently in this 
period, he argued, than in any other country except Switzerland. 
“Thus the influence which counterworks that of the professionals 
is the influence of public opinion expressing itself constantly 
through the countless voices in the press, and more distinctly at 
frequent intervals by the ballot-box.””* 

No one can accuse Bryce of having a systematic approach to 
the study of public opinion. To use a Chinese figure of speech, his 
thought on the subject was like a river that overflowed everything 
and was of no use to anyone. We must make an effort, however, 
to suggest the nature of the definitions he offered. Early in The 
American Commonwealth public opinion was tied up with the 
political party, since parties express opinion. In turn this implied 
that public opinion is a problem in large measure of political par- 
ticipation; in this we come closest to his conception of the nature 
of the public, though this idea is not defined. Parties are not the 
ultimate force, declared Bryce, since the people stand behind them: 


Public opinion, that is the mind and conscience of the whole nation, 
is the opinion of persons who are included in the parties, for the parties 
taken together are the nation. . . . Yet it [public opinion] stands 
above the parties, being cooler and larger-minded than they are. . . . 
It is the product of a greater number of minds than in any other 
country, and it is more indisputably sovereign. It is the central point 
in the whole American polity."* 


In another connection Bryce declared that public opinion in 
the United States was the opinion of the whole nation, because 
there was little distinction between classes. Here especially there 


13 sbid., Vol. Il, p. 64. 

14 jbid., Vol. 1, p. 6. In Modern Democracies (1921), Vol. 1, p. 153, Bryce declared pub- 
lic opinion to be “the aggregate of the views men hold regarding matters that affect or 
interest the whvle community. Thus understood, it is a congeries of all sorts of discrepant 
notions, beliefs, fancies, prejudices, and aspirations.” 
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is no ruling class to modify the opinions of the elected representa- 
tives. The representatives themselves are unable to appeal from the 
classes to the masses. In support he argued that in the United States 
the opinions of both employers and workers on non-labor matters 
are essentially the same, making opinion more easily ascertained 
and more powerful.’* In contrast with this view, however, Bryce 
argued that very little of a man’s opinion is really his own, 
since he has been told how and what to think. Thus opinion at 
its simplest is “the prevalent impression of the moment.” But if 
this is the case, opinion tends to crystallize through private discus- 
sion and through newspaper treatment. Action may be required 
finally, and the people called upon to vote on the issue.'* While 
there may be differences of opinion and two sides expressed in the 
voting, there is no inclination to refuse to abide by the results of 
an election. 


“NEWNESS” OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Like other students of public opinion, Bryce was torn be- 
tween its “newness” and its early historical appearance. With David 
Hume, Bryce recognized that opinion is the chief and ultimate 
power at all times in nearly all governments, that is, the opinion 
of the masses of the people. While military tyranny, as in some of 
the Green city-states, had been able to ignore opinion for a time, 
even in Eastern despotisms Bryce is constrained to recognize the 
support the masses implicitly give the government. On the con- 
trary, Bryce recognized that we speak of public opinion as a new 
force, “conspicuous” only since governments began to be popular. 
Only in the last generation, said Bryce, statesmen had looked on it 
with suspicion. He quoted a letter written in 1820 by Sir Robert 
Peel in which Peel spoke “with the air of a discoverer” of “that 
great compound of folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right 
feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper paragraphs, which is called 
public opinion.””’ 

'® Bryce, American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, pp. 260-1. 


8 thid., Vol. Il, pp. 239-40. 
'T thid., Vol. Il, p. 247. 
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The belief in authority and the love of order, according to 
Lord Bryce, are among the strongest forces in human nature and 
therefore of politics. In the earliest political societies opinion is 
Passive; it gives acquiescence rather than support. In free countries, 
by contrast, the people consciously support the government. There 
are, suggested Bryce, three stages in the development of opinion, 
the first is the passive, the second involves conflict between the 
rulers and conscious opinion, and the third and last phase is the 
dominance of opinion. Without being prophetic or suggesting 
public opinion “polls,” he argued that if one could know the 
state of opinion at all times rather than once in a while at the 
ballot-box, public opinion would “not only reign but govern.””* 


EXPRESSION OF OPINION 

We now come to another major phase of Bryce’s treatment of 
public opinion, namely, the expression of opinion. Under this 
heading we must mention those agencies which the author of the 
Commonwealth regarded as being most effective in giving ex- 
pression to the prevailing trends of public thought. We must men- 
tion, briefly, elections, the press, and the political party. Bryce 
gave far more attention to the expression of opinion than its for- 
mation. Apparently in agreement with his times, he had no con- 
ception of the scope of propaganda, and the expression of opinion 
itself was simply a phase of democratic technique which, in his 
day, was largely solved. While there was no question in his mind 
as to the ultimate value of elections, some comment must be made. 
He observed that voting was invented by the ancient Greek and 
Italian city-states and from them spread to the rest of the civilized 
world. On the other hand, there has never been complete satis- 
faction with voting, since no machinery has been invented to over- 
come the defects readily apparent in the electoral process. The 
ballot-box and elections are the regalia of the sovereignty of public 
opinion. But he was no electoral purist, since he recognized that 
expression of opinion was a far more complicated problem than 


18 ;bid., Vol. Il, pp. 248-51. 
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simply holding an election. Without developing the implications 
of his statement, he noted that plural voting based on property 
and educational qualifications was rejected in England because 
the rich had other ways than the ballot of influencing public 
policy.”° 

How does public opinion express itself? Are the organs of 
expression adequate? These questions led Bryce into the problem 
of the press in modern democracies. He remarked that the news- 
papers are the chief organs of opinion; that United States news- 
papers contain “more domestic political intelligence than any, ex- 
cept perhaps two or three of the chief English journals.” On the 
other hand, our party press is regarded as less powerful than in 
Europe. We must look to the press as the chief mirror of public 
opinion.” 

The American press serves the expression of public opinion 
and subserves the formation of opinion better than does the press 
of any part of the European continent. Our newspapers, insisted 
Bryce, are above the level of the machine politicians. While in 
Europe the public meeting, discussion, and conversation are more 
important than in the United States, our general habit of reading 
papers makes this less necessary.” 


BRYCE DISCOVERS “PROPAGANDA” 
It was not really until after the World War that Bryce began 
a More systematic examination of the press, and then it was in 
connection with international relations. By that time he had also 
discovered “propaganda,” and the press was viewed in part as 
an agency of propaganda rather than as a mirror of public opinion. 
In 1922 Bryce was willing to say that the press was more frequently 
an influence for ill will between nations than for peaceful rela- 
tions; the press is more dangerous than the politicians since it can- 
'® Modern Democracies, Vol. 1, pp. 151, 153. thid., Vol. 1, p. 286, another undeveloped 


idea is to be found. He makes a fundamental distinction between public opinion and the 
rule of the ballot, though admitting that an election is one way of ascertaining public 


opimon, 


*° Bryce, American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, pp. 262-5. 
*1 sbid., Vol. Il, pp. 267-70. 
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not be made responsible. He agreed that the purpose of the press 
is to make money, but he deplored the use of the newspapers by 
governments to distort the facts, as was the practice with Bis- 
marck’s “Reptile Press” which set an example for other govern- 
ments. Comment is hardly necessary on the sharp change in his 
evaluation of the function of the newspapers.” 

Lord Bryce was keenly aware of the corruption of party poli- 
tics. But his defense of public opinion led him to assert that public 
opinion is on a higher level than party politics. How can this be? 
To explain it, he said, one must look at the total American back- 
ground. It is clear that we have here another of those Brycean 
waverings between democratic optimism and aristocratic pessi- 
mism.** Perhaps it was customary in Bryce’s day to be charitable 
to public opinion and harsh on the bosses; today we might say 
that a boss is just as much a reflection of public opinion as a 
newspaper. 

The modern concern for the education of public opinion is 
not reflected in The American Commonwealth. The reason for 
this is to be found in the fact that he accepted almost at face value 
the optimism of his day in the achievements and future of democ- 
racy. Thus instead of discussing the education or elevation of pub- 
lic opinion we must observe some of the characteristics of the 
American attitude toward opinion, and some collateral influences 
at work in the formation of opinion. Bryce was deeply impressed 
with the unbounded confidence of Americans in the people and 
in the democratic system of government. He could not escape the 
proposition so casually accepted at that time that truth and justice 
always win out with the people in the long run. Without serious 
criticism he noted that Americans feel that a group is proved to be 
in the right if it is the majority. Sometimes the existence of the 

22 James Bryce, International Relations (1922), pp. 142, 143, 1¢2. 

23 Bryce, American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, p. 231. In Modern Democracies, Vol. ll, 
pp. 118-19, Bryce noted that party spirit and spirit of “faction” are evils in that intelligent 
individuals are submerged or obey the party. But party government gives orgamization to 
public opinion, and party discussion is an educative force. On the other hand (ibid., V: 
Il, p. $44), he declared that only a small number of people really influence voting. Often 


public opinion is faint and uncertain, in which case the few really decide. Democrats 
opinion is made by a small percentage of the nation. 
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majority is accepted as an act of divine providence. In other cases 
the will of the people is accepted like the irresistible forces of na- 
ture. But reason in this position is found by Bryce in the fact that 
Americans on the whole are more educated than any other people, 
except Switzerland, parts of Germany, Norway, Iceland, and Scot- 
land. He admitted, however, that the education of the masses is 
superficial. How these two estimates of our people are to be recon- 
ciled we leave to Lord Bryce.”* 


SECTIONAL VARIATION 


Whatever Bryce may have thought of public opinion in gen- 
eral in the United States, he had little appreciation of the South. 
One is inclined to believe that most of the people he talked to 
were northerners or westerners. The South is an example of back- 
wardness rather than of the general march of democratic progress. 
Hence he was profoundly impressed by the ignorance of the Negro 
in the southern states. “If one part of the population is as educated 
and capable as that of Switzerland, another is as ignorant and 
politically untrained as that of Russia.”** 

Following in the footsteps of Tocqueville, Bryce detected dif- 
ferences in American and European public opinion because of 
the absence of a predominant political capital in the United States. 
The European capital, such as Paris, becomes the central and focal 
point of public opinion. Paris is the chief factory where French 
opinion is made. Because of this fact, public opinion crystallizes 
less rapidly in the United States; the temperature of opinion is 
not so high as where there is a great capital. No one city tends to 
dominate the American scene.”* Local self-government provides 
in the United States a welcome counterbalance to our great centers 
of thought and action, and particularly against the capital city. 


*4 Bryce, American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, pp. 275-8. One of the forces controlling 
American opinion, in Bryce’s view, is Christianity, which influences us more than in the 
o-called age of faith. 

*5 thid., Vol. Il, p. 309. 

*8 tbid., Vol. Il, pp. 660, 665. Modern Democracies, Vol. 1, p. 296. 
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According to Bryce, there ought to be many important provincial 
cities to reflect the divergent political trends of a country.” 

Propaganda analysis is playing an increasingly dominant role 
today in the study of public opinion, but the subject is not discussed 
in The American Commonwealth. After the World War, how- 
ever, Bryce, like other students of politics, began to deal with the 
question. His investigations were superficial, and his observations 
throw little light on the subject. The issue of the manufacture of 
public opinion was recognized in Modern Democracies and in his 
lectures on International Relations. While wealth may be curbed, 
noted Bryce, the manufacture of opinion seems “to defy all regu- 
lation.” The only remedy, in a free country, is to disprove false 
facts and refute fallacies. Artificially created and factitious opinion, 
generated through the art of propaganda, is particularly dangerous 
to democracy, and he observed the menace of the influence of the 
manufacturers of munitions. If there is a process of clarification 
and consolidation of opinion—chiefly its streams of sentiment— 
there is also an increase in the number of electors indifferent to 
politics, incidental to the establishment of universal suffrage. We 
can see the calm of the nineteenth century Bryce giving away be- 
fore the uncertainties of the post-war world.” 

Bryce’s disquietude is clear in his brief analysis of the new 
phenomenon of “propaganda campaigns.” But these campaigns 
were the ones organized during and after the war by peoples who 
desired larger political recognition. “Propaganda,” he said, “is a 
war on opinion by opinion.” It can work through non-official chan- 
nels, and it is a one-sided statement appealing to opinion and 
prejudice. Bryce now discovered that propaganda is quite an old 
technique; it began with the proclamations of the French revolu- 
tionary leaders in 1792, and it had been used since in the nineteenth 

27 ibid., Vol. Il, p. 437. tbid., Vol. Il, p. 502, Bryce showed his appreciation of homo- 
geneity in opinion, for “though it may not avert class wars, [it] helps each class of the 
community to understand the mind of the others, and can create a general opinion in a na 
tion.” Correlative to these points of view, Bryce recognized the “swing of the pendulum 
in politics and the persistent trends of public opinion once it is formed. The pendulars 


swings concern minor principles. sbid., Vol. Il, p. 364; Vol. 1, pp. 286 ff. 
28 Modern Democracies, Vol. Il, pp. 483-4; Vol. I, pp. 154-7. 
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century incitement to revolution, particularly in Germany and 
Italy. Following the war, the anarchists and communists con- 
tinued the older traditions. The most recent propaganda noted by 
our author was called “ethnological propaganda” in favor of Pan- 
Slavism, Pan-Turanianism, and Pan-Islamism. These efforts have 
arisen because the masses have escaped from the control of their 
former rulers and are seeking to gain control of public opinion. 
But fanaticism, warned Bryce, may be more dangerous than obedi- 
ence used to be. Bryce was sensing the contrast between his latter 
years and the lost world of The American Commonwealth.” 


MODERN CLASS WAR 


Our last problem in the study of Bryce must take us from 
his early treatment of the issue of majority tyranny to the rude 
awakening of the modern class war. The mid-nineteenth century 
treatment of democracy was profoundly concerned with the 
tyranny of the majority; today we are not so sure that tyranny 
must always come from the majority. We know that it can also 
come from the expertly organized minority. But somehow Tocque- 
ville and Bryce (in The American Commonwealth) missed the 
minority as a potential tyrant. They were impressed with what the 
majority might do with its power. Bryce was concerned in large 
measure to refute Tocqueville’s charge that the majority in Amer- 
ica was tyrannical. From Aristotle to Tocqueville the capital fault 
of democracy was this tyranny, and Tocqueville held it to be the 
chief defect of the United States. Bryce denied that the American 
majority mistreats the minority.** Tocqueville urged that he did 
not know any country in which there was less independence of 
spirit and less real liberty of discussion. Bryce replied that the 

*" Bryce, International Relations, pp. 20-4. Bryce believed that democracy has one 
marked advantage in defending itself against the submarine war of wealth: it can use 
publicity and the force of opinion. Democracy may rely on law and opinion, but opinion 


is the better prop. Opinion gives “tone” to political life, and tone can go down and it can 


come up, as in England in the days of Chatham and in the United States since 1890. 
Modern Democracies, Vol. Il, p. 487. On this problem in South America see his, South 
America, Observations and Impressions (rev. ed., 1914), Pp. 539-40. 


°° American Commonwealth, Vol. ll, pp. 337 f. 
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Frenchman saw the power of opinion at its heyday in America, but 
that since the Civil War there has been less violence in political 
passion and a more general tolerance among people. It may be 
true, admitted Bryce, that “genuine opinion is surrounded by 
many counterfeits,” that there is a din of voices, that there is no 
group of persons whose duty it is to find remedies for acknowl- 
edged evils, that there is nothing to stop the power of opinion if it 
moves rashly, and that the American people suffer from adminis- 
trative and political incompetence, but nevertheless there is no 
tyranny of the majority.” 

Though public opinion is actually not tyrannical there is dan- 
ger in the fact that people have “an undue confidence in their 
wisdom, their virtue and their freedom.” 

“Public opinion,” said Bryce, “is a sort of atmosphere, fresh, 
keen, and full of sunlight, like that of the American cities, and 
this sunlight kills many of those noxious germs which are hatched 
where politicians congregate.”** Bryce had words of praise for the 
minority in the United States, for in no country does a beaten 
minority take defeat so well. With all groups there is a feeling that 
public opinion must be obeyed. This is true at least in the North. 

“Tt was far otherwise in the South before the war,” he granted, 
“but the South was not a democracy, and its public opinion was 
that of a passionate class. . . . It is chiefly the faith in publicity that 
gives to the American public their peculiar buoyancy and what 
one may call their airy hopefulness in discussing even the weak 
points of their system.”** 

With Bryce there is always the contrast. He indicated that 
our people show fatalism in their submission to the majority. 
There being no aristocracy, all are submerged in the nation; the 
majority must be obeyed. “Most men are fitter,” said Bryce, “to 
make part of the multitude than to strive against it.””* 

$1 thid., Vol. Il, pp. 342-8. 

32 jhid., Vol. Il, pp. 352, 355. 

33 jbid., Vol. Il, pp. 358-9. 

34 thid., pp. 327 ff., 335. There are few independent schools of opinion in the Unit 


States. Americans are tenacious of ideas once they are acquired, insisted Bryce, thous! 
they can be suddenly excited for short periods, e.g. the Know-Nothing Party. Bry 
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The discovery of the class war must have been one of the more 
profound shocks in Bryce’s long and active life. His understanding 
of it is narrow, and he did not know quite how to fit it into his 
cosmogony. The class war and general strike, he challenged, did 
not come from democracy; they are an attack on it, and the physi- 
cal force that was once needed to establish democracy is now used 
against it. 

“Public opinion restrains the selfishness of an individual,” he 
said, “but the public opinion of a class possessed by the sense of 
a common interest confirms the individual in his selfishness and 
blinds him to his own injustice.”** Did Bryce realize here that 
the great tyranny is that of the minority? 


BRYCE’S FAITH 


This article should be concluded with a part of Bryce’s con- 
fession of faith in Modern Democracies. A wise and tolerant pub- 
lic opinion requires the interest and intelligence of the voters, but 
it also requires agreement on certain fundamental political doc- 
trines. We must give Bryce credit for seeing nearly twenty years 
ago, if dimly, what we see so clearly today, that tolerance and 
disagreement on essentials go ill together. But let us also hope that 
Bryce was right when he said that man is not an irrational animal; 
that truth will win in the long run, though its victory may be long 
delayed by self-interest, prejudice, and ignorance; and that, as he 
said, the spirit of democracy may rise above that of machinery.” 
merely noted the power of corporations, but did not, apparently, consider them much of 
a menace. “In no country does one find so many men of eminent capacity for business 

. who are so uninteresting, so intellectually barren, outside the sphere of their business 
knowledge.” shid., Vol. Il, pp. 282-3, 292. 


Modern Democracies, Vol. Il, pp. 580-2. 
®ihid., Vol. 1, pp. 158, 160. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 


By JOSEPH R. STARR 


Dr. Starr is a member of the faculty of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and has studied in England on a fellowship of 
the Social Science Research Council. One of the results of his investi- 
gation there was reported in the October 1937 issue of the QuarTenrty, 
in which particular attention was given to the research activities of 
British political parties. The present article, in a sense a continuation ot 
the former one, places political parties in both philosophical and 
practical relationship to public education. The reader will find it in- 
teresting to consider Dr. Starr's article in connection with “James Bryce 
on Public Opinion: Fifty Years Later” also in this issue. 


Many of the standard treatises on political parties say that one 
of the functions of the party is to serve as an agency of political 
education. In the United States at least this has remained a rather 
vague notion, and the books say little about how the parties per- 
form this function, if indeed they perform it at all. Apparently 
little more is usually intended than that the party is an agent in 
the formation of public opinion. It is widely believed that political 
parties crystallize public opinion at election’ times by presenting 
statements of policy to the voters. Yet everybody knows that vot- 
ing behavior is conditioned by many other factors besides possible 
agreement with the policy formulated by one or another political 
party. 

The writers who did most to discredit the belief that public 
opinion is the continuous ruling force in the state—Wallas, Lipp- 
mann, Lowell, Dewey, and others—were well aware of the exis- 
tence of political parties as possible forces in the betterment of pub- 
lic opinion. But the services of political parties in this respect did 
not lead them, at least up to the time of writing of their principal 
works, to a different conclusion. 

These writers did not, however, consider their task as one of 
constructive inquiry. They were concerned on the whole with the 
destructive work of exposing the fallacies of democratic theory, 
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and of showing that democracy has not in practice been rule by 
public opinion. This task they did well. In the opinion of at least 
one of them, they performed their task rather too well, for Gra- 
ham Wallas was engaged in the last years of his life on a work to 
show that the rdle of public opinion has in fact been more im- 
portant than his earlier writings tended to show. 


DESTRUCTIVE CRITICS 


These men were little concerned with the improvement of 
public opinion. They demolished the old, unscientific conception 
of public opinion, and there they were content to let the matter 
rest. At the same time, their writings generally imply that popular 
government is in a deplorable state because of the weakness of 
public opinion. But they did not consider themselves bound to 
delve very far into the problem of how the public might be 
brought out of its retirement, and how public opinion might be 
made more effective. 

Professor Dewey, when considering how the public might 
emerge from its impotence, expressly excused himself from mak- 
ing practical proposals. “The study,” he said, “will be an intel- 
lectual or hypothetical one. There will be no attempt to state how 
the required conditions might come into existence, nor to proph- 
esy that they will occur.” In the same piece of writing, he ex- 
pressed his belief that the prime condition for more effective public 
opinion is that the people shall possess knowledge and insight.’ 
But the problem of how knowledge and insight may be trans- 
mitted to the people was dismissed with the observation that the 
techniques of presenting information lie in the realm of art.* 

A general program of imparting political education to the 
masses would assuredly require the development of an art of 
communication, which would be different from journalism, dif- 
ferent from teaching in the universities, different from the arts of 
propaganda and advertising. All these well developed arts doubt- 

‘John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems. New York: Holt, 1927, p. 157. 


*thid., p. 166. 
Sibid., p. 183. 
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less have their contributions to make to a new art of communica- 
tion, which will be an essential in any effective program to im- 
prove public opinion. This may be admitted, but in doing so one 
does not progress rapidly toward a plan for the cultivation of 
knowledge and perception in the vast democratic electorate. The 
plain fact is that to push the matter off into the realm of art is 
almost to say that it is a hopeless and probably impossible task. 
The efforts that have been made in this direction so far clearly 
show that, instead of being primarily a matter of inspiration and 
genius, the improvement of public opinion requires careful or- 
ganization, much hard work, and prolonged effort by a large 
corps of workers. 


LIPPMANN’S PROPOSAL 


Walter Lippmann’s proposal was hardly more practical.* His 
plan was to set up a sort of Supreme Court of Opinion, staffed 
with highly trained experts whose duty would be to interpret 
affairs for the common man. Side by side with private enterprise 
in journalism, and not as a monopoly, would be a state-paid jour- 
nalistic service, which, like the judiciary, would be independent 
of political control and pledged to tell the truth as the judge is to 
administer justice. The supposition was that a service of this kind 
with a high professional code and pride, in a position of complete 
economic independence, might impart information to the people 
in a completely fair and unbiased way. 

Quite aside from the difficulties of setting up and manning 
such an agency, this plan is open to the objection that it might 
degenerate into merely another official agency of propaganda. 
Conditions might arise which would transform it into the mouth- 
piece of the party in power, and it might be required to preach 
a particular political doctrine. Even if it could be protected from 
the attacks of unscrupulous politicians, it could be depended upon 
to express a conservative point of view at all times. As part of 
the state system, it would be a partner to the vested interests sup- 


4 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922 
PP. 379-97. 
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porting the existing régime. A state agency of information would 
almost certainly indulge in special pleading, which would not in 
itself be so bad, but it would be passed off upon the people as 
ultimate truth. 

Professor Alfred Zimmern has also subscribed to the view 
that some new agency of information needs to be created for the 
purpose of improving public opinion. He has said, “We need to 
develop the new agencies of ‘liaison’ and interpretation until they 
extend their influence right down to the common man and woman. 
That, as I see it, is the problem of democracy today, the problem 
on the solution of which its survival as an effective governing force 
depends.”® 


FAITH IN “EDUCATION” 

There seemed to be general agreement that the salvation of 
democracy was tied up somehow in the magic word, “education.” 

“We must educate our rulers,” said the English aristocracy 
after the passage of the Reform Act of 1867. 

“The fundamental need is education,” said a post-war writer 
on the degeneracies of democracy.° 

“There is only one force that can guarantee true democracy, 
and that is education,” said an English essayist.” 

“An uneducated democracy cannot be other than a failure,” 
said a British committee on adult education.” Aphorisms of this 
sort might be collected at great length, but the only purpose served 
would be to emphasize still further the faith in education as a safe- 
guard of democracy. 

But what do these rather vague generalizations mean? What 
is this education which will transform public opinion into an 


* Alfred E. Zimmern, The Prospects of Democracy and Other Essays. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1929, p. 352. 

*Joseph McCabe, The Taint in Politics: A Study in the Evolution of Parliamen- 

ry Corruption. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1920, p. 276. 

"Ivor Brown, The Meaning of Democracy. London: Cobden-Sanderson. New and rev. 
ed., 1926, p. 178. 

‘Final Report of the Adult Education Committee. Sessional Papers, 1919, Vol. 28, 
Cmd. 321, p. 6. 
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effective force, and enable the people to participate more actively 
in their own government? Undoubtedly the authors of such state- 
ments assume that the vast structure of elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities, supported by the state and 
philanthropy, will continue in operation and will expand rather 
than contract in scope. They assume compulsory education up to, 
or near, the age of eighteen years, with some opportunities for 
the further training of the most gifted. If, however, nothing more 
is meant than this, there is little point to a sweeping generaliza- 
tion that education is the salvation of democracy. 

After all, the system of state-supported education has been 
in operation for a long time in the leading democracies; yet the 
prospects for the survival, not to mention the moderate success, 
of democracy have never been blacker than they are at the present 
time. It was possible for a time to argue that dictatorship is an 
ugly excrescence battening only upon unenlightened peoples, but 
that was before Germany succumbed. Clearly a good system of 
general education is not enough to secure the efficient functioning 
of democracy. 

If education is to be the salvation of democracy, the training 
given by the schools must be supplemented by adult education. 
The persons engaged in adult education would be the first to admit 
that the movement in America and Great Britain has progressed 
hardly beyond the stage of scratching the surface. Adult education 
as so far developed is, on the whole, of a type having no close 
relation to citizenship, or it affects only a small portion of the 
total population. Adult education is usually conducted by the 
same persons who give the instruction in the schools and univer- 
sities. If it is not of a special type, such as religious or occupational, 
it is an extension program to bring the usual academic studies to 
persons of mature years who, for one reason or another, failed to 
take them in their youth. 

The chief significance of the adult-education movement 4: 
a program for the betterment of public opinion, just as of the 
school system from primary grades to university, lies in the special 
value that some academic studies may have in citizenship training. 
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It is, of course, in the curriculum of social sciences that these values 
are usually sought. 


NEW TYPE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


In post-war years, particularly in Great Britain, the opinion 
has been growing that adult education of a new type is needed to 
equip voters for their civic duties. The feeling is that adult educa- 
tion for this purpose should differ in content from the usual aca- 
demic studies. Many thinking Englishmen have been saying that 
what voters really need is education in the current political, eco- 
nomic, and social issues upon which they must constantly pass 
judgment, together with a background of at least elementary 
knowledge of the social sciences to temper their judgments.’ Edu- 
cation that is never quite up-to-date cannot be of direct value to 
the voter, and cannot be a major factor in the formation of public 
opinion. The social sciences are not enough in themselves; they 
always need to be supplemented and kept abreast of the times. 
The voter needs to be instructed concerning the matters that are, 
at any certain time, being discussed in legislative halls, in political 
addresses, and in the press. 

Adult education of this intensely practical sort may appro- 
priately be spoken of as “political education.” The term has gained 
wide currency in England. It is political because it is concerned 
with affairs of state in their constantly changing aspects, and be- 
cause it deals with the questions that are at the time giving rise 
to differences of opinion, even partisan divisions. It is education 
instead of propaganda because there is an attempt to discuss these 
questions seriously, with fairness, and with proper attention to 
historical and scientific backgrounds. 

The need for political education has become more imperative 
in post-war years. Just when democracy seemed to be triumphing 
all over the western world, conditions had become such as to make 

* See especially J. Dover Wilson, “Adult Education in England,” Nineteenth Century, 
Vol. 106, pp. 346-55 (September 1929); Ramsey Muir, “The Passing of Political 
Apathy,” Weekly Westminster, December 29, 1923; Alfred E. Zimmern, op. cit., pp. 


354-5, Nationality and Government, with Other War-Time Essays. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1918, p. 133. 
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democracy far harder to operate than it had ever been before. A 
present-day government must deal with many complicated prob- 
lems which are difficult of comprehension by the average politi- 
cian or by more than a small fraction of the voters. The greatest 
danger to democracy is that the issues to be decided from day to 
day may become too difficult for the average man to understand. 
If the voters cannot understand what the government is doing, 
there is little possibility that they may participate in, or control 
the government in any way. A government that is incomprehen- 
sible to the common citizen becomes in due course either a bu- 
reaucracy or a dictatorship. 

The obvious preventive is the development of a specialized 
adult education designed to help voters to comprehend matters 
of state. A well planned system of political education might make 
possible the formation of public opinion on some of the compli- 
cated and often technical issues that are constantly being decided. 

There is in England a pretty general agreement that more and 
more political education is needed, but there is difference of opin- 
ion as to what agency should administer it. Many have expressed 
the hope that the universities will assume the responsibility for 
political education." 


HOW UNIVERSITIES CAN HELP 


The universities might participate in two ways, either direct]) 
through an extension program or indirectly through the services 
of members of the instructional staffs with independent agencies 
of adult education. The alleged advantages of university leadership 
in political education are those of the able personnel and the free- 
dom from bias and prejudice in instruction. A doubt may be ex 
pressed as to whether university professors are the best persons 
to give instruction upon current political questions. As to bias and 
prejudice, more will need to be said; for the moment it may be ob- 


10 Alfred E. Zimmern, “The Universities and Public Opinion,” in Nationality ané 
Government, pp. 127-35; Philip M. Oliver, Whatsoever Things: Fugitive Essays on 1% 
Foundations of Democracy. Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes, 1923, p. 18; Edwar 
Grey (Viscount Grey of Fallodon), Some Thoughts on Public Life. London: Oxtor 
University Press, 1923. 
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served that an impartial attitude is hardly possible in political edu- 
cation, and may not be desirable. 

Aside from these considerations, it is plain that the univer- 
sities, both English and American, lack the resources for this 
work, and there are many legal and customary barriers which 
would deter them, even if their staffs were willing, from under- 
taking a specialized program of political education. 

If the universities cannot sponsor political education, then 
many persons pin their hopes upon the existing agencies of adult 
education. In England, such bodies as the Adult School Move- 
ment and the Workers’ Educational Association are highly re- 
garded as agencies for the training of many persons for more effec- 
tive citizenship. The fact remains, however, that the numbers 
affected in both England and America constitute a relatively small 
fraction of the voting population, and the existing agencies lack 
the resources and the will to expand their program into a general 
plan of political education. 

Others look to the various nonpartisan organizations to fur- 
nish the leadership in political education. In England, a great 
variety of nonpartisan organizations have been including classes, 
lectures, correspondence courses, plays, films, summer schools, and 
other forms of educational activity in their regular programs. The 
organizations following this line include churches and other relig- 
ious bodies like the Anglo-Catholic Congress and the Society for 
Old Testament Study, trade unions, cooperative societies, the 
League of Nations Union, the National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship, and many others. 

The educational activities of such organizations undoubtedly 
have a profound effect upon public opinion relating to particular 
issues. The réle of the nonpartisan reform organization has been 
a great one in both English and American politics throughout at 
least the last hundred years. Considered as the sponsors of a gen- 
eral program of political education, however, the nonpartisan asso- 
ciations are defective because they lack common leadership and 
purpose, and because each tends to overemphasize a few issues. 
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THE BRITISH EXPERIENCE 


Most of the English speakers and writers on the subject of 
political education have denied that the political party is a proper 
agency for its administration. In spite of this view, the British 
political parties have moved enthusiastically into the field, and 
have developed a far-flung program of education in which the 
living issues of the time are emphasized.” To this end the parties 
have established residential colleges, summer schools, week-end 
schools, lecture courses, correspondence study courses, tutorial 
classes, speakers’ classes, and study circles. There were some begin- 
nings of this type of activity before the World War, but it is 
mostly a development of post-war years. 

The program as so far developed is intended primarily for the 
training of speakers, canvassers, organizers, and other active part) 
workers. As yet, the masses of party followers have not been 
brought effectively into the program, either as passive listener 
or as active participants in education—that is to say, as persons who 
read, study, and discuss. The idea is that, if the active party worker 
are instructed in at least the elements of social science and if they 
are reasonably well informed on current political issues, they wil 
be able to make better speeches. This, it is supposed, will result in 
turn in a better informed electorate, more appeals to reason in 
campaigns, and sounder public opinion on the issues of the day. 

Along with their educational activities, British political parties 
have also developed the practice of conducting investigations o! 
political, economic, and social problems.'* The two movements art 
closely interrelated, and both have great potentialities for the bet- 
terment of public opinion. Faced with the difficult problems o 
the post-war world, the parties have felt obliged to institute ther 
own researches. They thus get compilations of facts and recom 
mendations of policy in accord with the party philosophy. 


11 See the present writer's studies of the summer schools and other educational act’ 
ities of the British political parties in the American Political Science Review, Vol. 3 
pp. 956-74 (October 1936); Vol. 31, pp. 703-19 (August 1937); and in a forthcomins 
issue. 

12 See “Research Activities of British Political Parties,” by the present writer, in Pts 
Lic Opinion QuarTeERLy, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 99-107 (October 1937). 
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consequence, active party workers are better informed concerning 
the issues of the day, party policy is based upon a better knowledge 
of the facts, and the party has a fund of information that may be- 
come in a simplified form the subject-matter of educational lec- 
tures and literature. 

But it would be a gross exaggeration to claim that these efforts 
of the political parties have resulted in an educated public opinion 
in Great Britain. British voters have repeatedly been made the 
victims of election scares. Election workers still tell amusing stories 
of the ignorance of voters about elementary matters. It does appear, 
however, that British political parties have made a good start in 
the right direction. By setting their experts to work at studying 
the knotty problems of the present, and by attempting to pass the 
accumulated knowledge along to the rank and file, they have 
marked out a path that ought to be explored fully. There is prob- 
ably no other experiment in the democratic world which promises 
so much in the way of creating enlightened public opinion, and 
of facilitating popular participation in government. 

The political party can at best be no more than a supple- 
mentary agency of education, taking over where the schools, the 
university extension services, and other agencies of adult education 
leave off. It is unthinkable that the political party could displace 
the academic institutions. The political party is, however, specially 
suited to the work of a research and educational agency, so long 
as it stays within a restricted field and concentrates its attentions 
upon the changing issues of the times. 

The political parties already have great organizations, and 
enjoy the loyalties of vast multitudes of voters. They have the 
services of large corps of workers, many of whom have technical 
training and experience which fit them to serve as researchers 
and instructors. With an organization and staff already in ex- 
istence, the political party has a great advantage over any agency 
which might be newly created for the purpose. 

From the point of view of finance, the political parties are 
also in a favorable position. They have long experience in raising 
funds, and can tap resources that could hardly be touched by other 
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agencies. It is probable that a well considered educational program 
would reduce a party’s financial requirements. On the whole, edu- 
cation probably costs less than propaganda. Party loyalty is some- 
thing that affects experts and university professors as well as les; 
educated folk, and many would be willing to give their services to 
an educational program at little or no cost to the party. Party litera- 
ture designed to impart solid information is less costly than adver- 
tisements, posters, and showy handbills. 

Moreover, the British experience shows that the party has 
to assume only a part of the cost of the educational program, as 
the people who attend the schools and lectures are willing to pay 
their own way. Of course, the British parties combine recreation 
with education, and thus attract larger audiences and collect ad- 
mission fees more easily. There is a good deal of evidence to show 
that the people have a genuine desire for information about public 
affairs, and if the party will provide it, the people who directly 
benefit may be depended upon to pay for the service. 

Academic institutions have no motives for undertaking to edv- 
cate the masses on political questions, while the political party 
may hope to win new loyalties which may be translated into an 
increased electoral following. It may be difficult to convince active 
politicians that there is any advantage to the party in a genuine 
educational effort, but in the long run a political party can succeed 
only by convincing a considerable portion of the voters that its 
view is intellectually sound.’* The first political party to make an 
intellectual appeal stands to gain an advantage over its opponents 
—and this goes a long way toward explaining the rise of the British 
Labor Party. Of course, if one party has some success with an edu- 
cational program, the other parties may be relied upon to follow 
suit promptly. If the efforts of all parties merely cancel each other 
out, there will be no electoral advantage for anyone. But it maj 
be expected that the tone of electoral campaigns would be raised, 
which clearly would be a gain for democracy. 

13 ¢f. H. J. Laski, “Knowledge as Civic Discipline,” in The Way Out: Essays or 


Meaning and Purpose of Adult Education, edited by Oliver Stanley. London: Oxtor 
University Press, 1923, PP. 47-59. 
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The bias and prejudices which a political party will certainly 
infuse into its research and educational activities may in fact be 
valuable assets, and may equip the political party all the better as 
an agency of specialized adult education. The underlying beliefs 
to which the members of the party subscribe more or less con- 
sciously will undoubtedly condition the researches and color the 
lectures and literature sponsored by the party. The party certainly 
has its bias, but who or what agency has not? In the case of the 
political party, there is at least the advantage that its bias is an 
obvious thing, and well known to the most ignorant voters. Bias 
probably cannot be completely eliminated from adult education, 
no matter what may be the character of the sponsoring agency, 
and the amount of bias undoubtedly increases when the subject- 
matter of instruction is largely the social sciences and the contro- 
versial political issues of the time.”* 

The social philosophy of a political party need not prevent its 
experts from making honest and scientific investigations of the 
facts of any problem. The best trained experts usually have their 
political bias, but this does not make them any less qualified as 
research students. If the political party wants its program to stand 
the test of criticism that it is certain to get under the conditions 
prevailing in democratic states, the party had better base the pro- 
gram upon a fairly accurate knowledge of the facts. All political 
parties must deal with essentially the same facts, but their differ- 
ing social philosophies lead to different interpretations. 

So it is with the materials of an educational program. A party 
dare not get too far away from the facts, for under conditions of 
free discussion it will soon be shown up as a fraud. At the same 
time, public affairs are broad in scope and extremely complicated. 
Some selection of facts must be made, and these must be simplified 
and interpreted so as to be comprehensible to the common man. 
Without this process of selection and interpretation, a public opin- 
ion that is reasonably intelligent is impossible. The only prac- 

'4 See the penetrating analysis of Basil A. Yeaxlee in Lifelong Education: A Sketch of 


the Range and Significance of the Adult Education Movement. London: Cassell, 1929, 
pp. 124-8. 
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ticable way to make a selection of facts and to interpret them is in 
the light of a social philosophy. This the political party can pro- 
vide, and it is highly important that the social philosophy be a 
matter of common knowledge and not hidden behind the anony- 
mity of the editorial page or the deceptive name of a lobbying 
organization. 

Adults are seldom willing to study just for the sake of know/- 
edge. Adult education originated in close association with certain 
causes, and to this day it is usually necessary to interest people in 
a cause before it is possible to get them to put forth much intel- 
lectual effort. In political education, a political cause is desirable 
and this the party provides. Within the political party, people can 
sit down for lectures and discussion with those of their own social 
and economic class. They all start with common basic beliefs, and 
no time need be wasted in arguing over fundamentals. They may 
expect the lecturers to interpret the world about them in the light 
of the agreed social philosophy of the party, and that is what the 
people want. To take an extreme example, a Communist could 
hardly be expected to give much intellectual effort to the under- 
standing of a Fascist lecturer’s interpretation of ethnological 
science. Just as people want to hear the Bible expounded by a 
coreligionist in a sympathetic group, so it may be expected that 
they will, on the whole, want their political education from their 
own political party. The social philosophy of the party makes for 
directness and economy of time in instruction, and gives meaning 
to what would otherwise be a chaotic mass of facts. 


CONCLUSION 

The improvement of public opinion as a force in democratic 
government depends upon, first, the development of better sources 
of information about public affairs, and, second, the development 
of better modes for the expression of public opinion. Instead of 
attempting to develop new agencies and organizations for these 
purposes, there is greater hope for success in encouraging an exist- 
ing institution—the political party—to undertake new activities 
and to adopt a new conception of its function in a democracy. 
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DID THE PUBLICITY OF THE DIES COMMITTEE 
IN 1938 INFLUENCE PUBLIC OPINION? 


By STEUART HENDERSON BRITT anp SELDEN C. MENEFEE 


Dr. Britt is Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, George Washington 
University; Mr. Menefee is a sociolo- 
gist formerly at the University of 
Washington. 


The House of Representatives of 
the United States voted in February 
by a ten to one majority to continue 
the Dies Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities, and on a 
scale four times as costly as before— 
this in spite of the fact that some 
of the most conservative newspapers 
have criticized the unscientific meth- 
ods the Committee has used. Last 
year the Dies Committee was granted 
$25,000 for its work, which dragged 
out over a period of several months. 
This year the House voted $100,000 
to the Committee without even a 
record vote. 

Perhaps the Congressmen were 
impressed by the results of the Gallup 


SURVEYS: RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


poll of December 11, 1938, which 
indicated that 74 per cent of the 
people who had heard of the Com- 
mittee wished to see Mr. Martin 
Dies’s show continue. Members of 
the House were quoted as saying, 
“We don’t like a lot of things about 
the Dies Committee, but what can 
we do? Seventy-four per cent of 
Americans are for it, according to 
the Gallup tally, and that’s too big a 
crowd to buck.’”* 

Many observers were surprised 
at the ease with which Congressman 
Dies got his appropriation, both be- 
cause his committee had been so 
widely criticized for the methods it 
had used and because of the oppo- 
sition of President Roosevelt and 

1 The Washington Post of December 11, 
1938, Sec. Ill, p. 1. 
2 Heywood Broun in his syndicated “It 


Seems To Me” of January 10, 1939—here 
quoted from the Washington News. 
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other New Dealers to the policies of 
the group in the past. When Repre- 
sentative Dies argued for the estab- 
lishment of the committee, in 1938, 


he said: 


I am not inclined to look under 
every bed for a Communist, but I 
can say to this House that there is in 
my possession a mass of information 
showing the establishment and opera- 
ation of some 32 Nazi camps in the 
United States, that all of these camps 
have been paid for, that they claim 
a total membership of 480,000 . . 
that in these camps men are marching 
and saluting the swastika. . . 3 


It is interesting to note that on 
the same day he said: 


I desire to make it plain in the be- 
ginning of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
that this investigation is not directed 
‘at any race, and that the impression 
which has been created in some quar- 
ters that this investigation is directed 
at the German-American people is 
unfounded. I would not have any- 
thing to do with any investigation 
that sought to cast an aspersion upon 
the German-Americans of this coun- 
try. I know of no more loyal citizens 
than the majority of German-Ameri- 
cans in this nation. My own mother 
is of German descent.* 


Actually, Dies spent only a small 
part of his time investigating Fas- 
cist trends. As pointed out by Dr. 
George Gallup, on March 5, 1939, 
in connection with the results of a 
second study by his Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion on what people think of 
the Dies Committee: 

Last year the Dies Committee spent 


a great deal more time probing into 
United States communism and _ its 


“fellow travelers” than it did into the 
activities of the German-American 
Bund and other pro-Nazi and pro- 
Fascist outfits. The institute survey, 
which follows the widely-publicized 
meeting of the Bund in Madison 
Square Garden a few nights ago, 
however, shows that the public is to- 
day even more anxious to have 
American Nazism investigated.® 


Yet this “public” might be sur 
prised to know that Communism re 
ceived approximately three times as 


much space in Mr. Dies’s report of 
| 


January 3, 1939, as did Fascism and 
Nazi-ism.® 

Both in the committee room and 
in public addresses Mr. Dies has 
often used stereotyped labels the ef- 
fect of which is to discredit persons 
and organizations he dislikes. In a 
speech given in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, on January 14, 1939, he said 
that “the greatest scandal of this or 
any other age” was the Labor Depart. 
ment’s “failure to deport that alien, 


‘ 


3 Congressional Record, May 26, 
75th Congress, 3rd Session, Vol. 83, part 
7» P- 7569. 

4 Congressional Record, May 26, 
75th Congress, 3rd Session, Vol. 83 
7, p. 7568. 

5 New York Times, March 5, 1939, | 
39, col. 1. 

6 Of the 124 pages of this report, 65 
per cent of the space is devoted to ‘ 
munism, 23 per cent to Fascism and Naz 
ism, and the remaining 12 per cent to 
troductory material and summary. /n¢ 
tigation of Un-American Activitics 
Propaganda: Report of the Special Com 
mittee on Un-American Activities, }a0 
1939, 76th Congress, 1st Session, Hous 
Report No. 2. 
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disturber of the peace, and Commu- 
nist,” referring to Harry Bridges, 
West Coast labor leader.” That Mr. 
Dies has not always been consistent 
in his utterances was well demon- 
strated in a radio address over a net- 
work of NBC the night of December 
13, 1938. Mr. Dies advocated more 
“pro-Americanism” and less talk of 
“anticommunism, anti-fascism and 
anti-nazism,” and yet in the very 
same speech went on to say, “To all 
liberal organizations, let me urge 
that you Oppose communism as sin- 
cerely and vigorously as you oppose 
fascism and nazism.”* 

In hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the country in 1938 the 
Dies Committee was “big” news 
week after week. It probably re- 
ceived more column-inches of space 
in the press than any other single 
organization in the country during 
the past year. What was the effect of 
this bombardment day after day of 
the name “Dies,” and of the news- 
paper accounts of attacks by wit- 
nesses on various individuals and 
associations? In order to get some 
answer to this question, the present 
study was carried out at George 
Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Setting Up an Experiment 
Four different groups of sub- 


jects were used, consisting of stu- 
dents in four large psychology classes. 





On December 16, 1938, a question- 
naire containing the names of 24 
persons and organizations was pre- 
sented to three of these groups. Half 
of these names had figured to some 
extent in the hearings of the Dies 
Committee; the others were “con- 
trol” items for purposes of compari- 
son. (See Table II for a list of these 
items.) Not only were the students 
assured that the way they marked 
this questionnaire would have abso- 
lutely no effect on their grades, but 
their opinions were anonymous in 
that they did not put their names on 
their papers but used only initials 
or some unique symbol. The follow- 
ing instructions were read aloud, and 
also appeared on the mimeographed 
questionnaire: 
If in general you approve of the 
person or organization, encircle the 
word “Yes” in the margin. If in 
general you disapprove, encircle the 
word “No.” If you do not have suf- 
ficient information or cannot make 
up vour mind, encircle the question 
mark. Be sure that every item is 
marked in one of these three ways. 
Exactly four weeks later, on 
January 13, 1939, Group I was given 
the same questionnaire over again. 
Groups II and III were given a sec- 
ond questionnaire, which contained 
48 items, consisting of the same 24 
as in the first questionnaire alter- 
7 Washington Sunday Star, January 15, 
1939, Sec. A, p. 2, col. 7. 


8 New York Times, December 14, 1938, 
p. 13, col. 1. 
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nating with 24 additional names of 


persons and organizations, none of 
which had any connection with the 
Dies hearings. The 24 items added 
in the second questionnaire were 
not tabulated, but were merely in- 
serted so that the purpose of the ex- 
periment would not be too obvious 
to the subjects. 

Group III, the experimental 
group, listened to typical newspaper 
accounts of hearings of the Dies 
Committee, and to newspaper quota- 
tions from President Roosevelt and 
others criticizing the work of the 
Dies Committee, after which they 
also filled out the second question- 
naire. Groups I and II did not hear 
the newspaper accounts, but merely 
marked their respective question- 
naires. 

The questionnaires of the two 
different dates were matched in each 
group by means of the initials or 
symbols with which the students 
identified their papers, the papers of 
those who did not fill out both ques- 
tionnaires being discarded. This left 
37 subjects in Group I, 54 in Group 
II, and 44 in Group III. (Group 
IV, 74 subjects, is discussed in foot- 
note 12.) 

The degree of approval or dis- 
approval on December 16, 1938, of 
the 24 experimental items for all 
three groups combined is shown in 


Table r. 


Note that Mayor LaGuardia 
heads the list in popularity with 
these students, with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce a close 
second. Then come President Roose- 
velt and the Democratic Party, the 
American Federation of Labor, 
Henry Ford, and the American 
Legion. 

When Group I was given these 
same 24 items the second time, little 
change was shown. The Pearsonian 
r between the average scores on the 
first administration of the test instru- 
ment with the scores on the second 


administration (ona scale of Yes = 2, 


? = 1, No = 0) was +.94 +.02. 
The Pearsonian r between the aver- 
age scores of Group II on the 2; 
test items on the first and second 
administrations of the questionnaire 
(the second administration also in 
cluding the 24 additional items) was 
also +.94 +.02. These results in 
dicate a high reliability for the ques 
tionnaire. 

In Group II, there was no meas 
urable change in opinion on some 
items, and on the average not man) 
persons shifted their position on the 
other items. The changes in opinion 
in the experimental group, Group 
III, were compared with the changes 
in this “control” group, Group II.’ 

® A brief comparison of these two groups 
was given by the present writers in “Tas 


Mr. Dies the Floor?” New Republic, Mar 
8, 1939, Vol. 98, pp. 125-7. 
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Since the only known difference be- 
tween these two groups was that the 
members of Group III had newspa- 
per materials read aloud to them be- 
fore presentation of the second ques- 
tionnaire while the members of 
Group II did not, it is assumed that 
differences in the shifts in opinion 
between the members composing 
these two groups may be attributed 
to the effects of hearing these ma- 
terials read. 


An example of materials selected 
as typical of the newspaper publicity 


10 


given the hearings is shown below. 
Materials were read aloud slowly, in 
approximately fifteen minutes’ time, 
to Group III: 

“In order that you may be more 
familiar with more of the names of 
the persons and organizations men- 
tioned in the questionnaire than was 


10 All materials were taken from the 
Washington Post and New York Times. 


TABLE I: Percentage of Approval of the 135 Members of Groups I, II, 
and III, of the 24 Experimental Items 





Approval Doubtful Disapproval 


1. President Roosevelt 76 4 20 
2. Representative Martin Dies 24 35 4! 
3. The Republican Party 52 14 34 
4. The Communist Party 7 12 81 
5. Herbert Hoover 46 8 46 
6. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 54 25 21 
>. The American Civil Liberties Union 27 64 9 
8. W.P.A. Administrator Harry Hopkins 56 24 20 
g. The American Federation of Labor 65 17 18 
10. The American Legion 62 11 27 
ir. The C.IL.O. 30 15 55 
12. Henry Ford 64 12 24 
13. Governor Murphy of Michigan 36 53 II 
14. Secretary of Labor Perkins 52 16 32 
15. The Democratic Party 76 II 13 
16. J. P. Morgan 27 27 46 
17. Mayor LaGuardia of New York City 86 6 8 
18. Governor Benson of Minnesota 8 85 7 
19. The American League for Peace and 
Democracy 51 37 12 
20. The American Liberty League 15 61 24 
21. Harry Bridges 8 7! at 
22. John L. Lewis 29 11 60 
23. William Green 48 27 25 
24. U.S. Chamber of Commerce 81 II 8 
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previously the case, I shall read to 
you excerpts from newspaper stories 
which mention a number of these 
people and organizations. The news- 
paper stories are mainly concerned 
with the hearings of the Dies Com- 
mittee, which has been investigating 
un-American activities, since the 
hearings of the Dies Committee have 
touched upon many prominent per- 
sons. I shall read you some state- 
ments made by or before the Dies 
Committee, and I shall also read the 
statements of some prominent per- 
sons who have taken a different point 
of view: 

“On August 14, 1938, John P. 
Frey, member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A.F.L., told the Dies Com- 
mittee that Communists had failed to 
gain a foothold in the American la- 
bor movement until they scrapped 
their previous program in 1935 in 
order to attempt to gain a controlling 
position in the C.I.O. Said he, ‘It’s 
time the public knew the truth about 
efforts of the Communist Party in 
the United States to carry out the 
purpose of Moscow and the Third 
International, which purpose is rev- 
olution.’ “The sit-down strike and 
mass picketing have been used by 
the Communists in our country as a 
training camp in which Communists 
become familiar with the tactics they 
are to apply when their revolutionary 
program is put into action.’ Mr. Frey 
also added, ‘In fairness to the major- 
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ity of the C.I.O. membership it mus: 
be stated that they are not Com- 
munists and they are opposed to 
Communism. In many local in 
stances members of the C.I.O. have 


arisen in revolt against ~ 


leadership which has sec. .ed contro! 
and thrown it out. The C.I.O. is not 
yet a Communist organization so far 
as the great majority of the rank and 
file is concerned. The fact seems to 
be that the C.1.O. membership un 
wittingly became a carrier for th 
virus of Communism because of the 
attitude of its leadership.’ ” 


~“mmunist 


Results 
After hearing materials read, 
the members of Group IIT marked 
the second questionnaire. The aver 
age difference in opinion from the 
results on the first questionnaire was 
computed on the 0-2 scale for both 
Groups II and III. This difference 
for each item was divided by the 
standard error of its difference, in 
order to determine whether the 
change in opinion on each ex 
perimental item was statistically siz 
nificant. The average changes 
opinion are indicated in Table 1, 
with the 


together critical rat) 


difference ) 
standard error of difference 


of each change. 

Eight persons and organizations 
—the Republican Party, Herbert 
Hoover, Henry Ford, the Democratic 
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Party, J. P. Morgan, Mayor LaGuar- 
dia, William Green, and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce—were not 
mentioned at all in the newspaper 


material. Four others—President 
Roosevelt, the American Federation 
of Labor, the American Legion, and 
John L. Lewis—were involved only 


TABLE II: Average Change of Opinion of Members of Groups II and 
III From First to Second Questionnaires 





Experimental items Groupll: Grouplll: Groupll: Group Ill: 
are ttalicized ) Direction Direction Critical Critical 
and Amount and Amount Ratio Ratio 


of Change of Change 


1. President Roosevelt 
. Representative Martin Dies 


is) 


3. The Republican Party 

4. The Communist Party 

5. Herbert Hoover 

6. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 

7. The American Civil Liberties 
Union 

8. W.P.A. Administrator Harry 
Hopkins 

g. The American Federation of 
Labor 

10. The American Legion 

i. The Cl.0O. 


12. Henry Ford 

13. Governor Murphy of Michigan 

14. Secretary of Labor Perkins 

15. The Democratic Party 

16. J. P. Morgan 

17. Mayor LaGuardia of New York 

City 

18. Governor Benson of Minnesota 

19. The American League for Peace 
and Democracy 

. The American Liberty League" 

. Harry Bridges 

. John L. Lewis 

. William Green 

. U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


wn = © 


N WNW NY NM WN 


abe 


+.15 -+-.05 1.00 .28 


-+-.03 —.2§ .20 1.34 
—.07 —.16 39 76 
—.07 —.09 .70 1.00 
-+.09 -+-.09 50 43 
—.04 —.0g .25 50 
—.12 —.39 1.09 2.60 
—.08 —.07 50 39 
—.02 +.14 14 78 
—.15 —.05 88 .28 
+.17 -+.07 94 37 
—.o8 —.02 44 12 
+-.22 +.4I 1.83 3.15 
—.17 —.02 1.00 II 
+-.02 +.11 14 73 
+-.16 —.05 1.00 28 
—.02 -+-.09 .22 82 
+-.11 .00 1.83 .00 
—.21 —.4I 1.9! 2.56 
+-.08 —.18 73 1.29 
.00 —.29 .00 2.23 
+-.19 +.07 1.12 35 
00 .00 .00 .00 

.00 —.10 00 83 


11 The American Liberty League is counted as an experimental item because, judging 
trom the adverse reaction to the name in the second questionnaire for both Groups III 
and IV, it was confused with the American League for Peace and Democracy. 
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indirectly. The remaining twelve 
items are the experimental items. 

Although the changes in opinion 
on the whole are not of high statis- 
tical significance, an analysis of the 
relative size of the critical ratios for 
the “control” items and for the ex- 
perimental items shows that the 
propaganda material was quite ef- 
fective in many instances. That is, 
for the twelve “control” items the 
critical ratios are larger in Group III 
than in Group II in only five in- 
stances; on the other hand, the criti- 
cal ratios are larger in Group III on 
eight of the twelve experimental 
items.*? Seven of these nine items— 
the Communist Party, Ickes, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
Hopkins, Murphy, the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, 
and Harry Bridges—represent per- 
sons and organizations attacked by 
the Dies Committee. An eighth item 
—the American Liberty League— 
was apparently confused with the 
American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy. The ninth item was Mr. 
Dies himself. 

The three instances of greatest 
downward shift in opinion in Group 
III were the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and Harry 
Bridges, in the order named; and the 
chances that the changes in opinion 
are attributable to factors other than 
chance are 99 in 100. In each case, 


the newspaper materials presented 
had given an apparently plausible 
with the 


account of connections 
Communist Party.** For the Ameri. 
can Civil Liberties Union and for 
Harry Bridges, the shift was main}, 


«37 


from the “?” column to the “No” 


column. The Dies approach seems 
effective where persons probably do 
not know a great deal about a group 
or individual. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Dies 
himself also went down in the opin 
ion of the subjects in Group III. This 


12 As an additional check on the result: 
one more experimental group (Group IV, 
of 74 subjects), was presented with the 
first questionnaire on January 17, and after 
one week (instead of after four weeks 
on January 24 listened to the same mat 
rials read which Group III had heard, and 
then filled out the second questionnai: 
The results are quite similar to those for 
Group III. Harry Bridges, the American 
Liberty League, Martin Dies, the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, and t! 
American Civil Liberties Union, in the 
order named, all went down in the opinion 
of the students more than the other per 
sons and organizations. Murphy went u; 
in the opinion of Group IV, but not t 
the same extent as in Group III; this : 
probably explained by the fact that when 
Group IV filled out the first questionnaires, 
Murphy had already been named Attorne) 
General. 

13 On May 26, 1938, Representative Dies 
had a list inserted in the Congressionai 
Record of the twenty-six organizations cn 
dorsing the investigation of un-American 
activities; one of these twenty-six was th 
American League for Peace and Demo 
racy! Congressional Record, May 26, 193° 
75th Congress, 3rd Session, Vol. 83, par 
7) P- 7571. 
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is of particular significance because 
he stood none too high in the results 
on the first questionnaire and yet 
went still farther down in the second 
questionnaire; there were 91 chances 
in 100 that this shift was larger than 
would have been expected on a 
chance basis. He dropped from 18th 
place to next-to-last place, being out- 
done for the “honor” of last place 
only by his acknowledged demon, 
the Communist Party! 

The fact that the American. Lib- 
erty League suffered the next greatest 
drop in popularity illustrates the 
vague nature of the reactions to prop- 
aganda of the sort presented. The 
result of hearing the materials read 
was apparently the diffusion of a 
generally unfavorable feeling tone 
with regard to those items associated 
with the label “Communist.” 

The marked shift in opinion in 
both groups in favor of Murphy was 
largely a result, no doubt, of the 
favorable publicity which he was 
receiving, just prior to the adminis- 
tration of the second questionnaire, 
in connection with his appointment 
as Attorney General. This explana- 
tion is borne out by the fact that the 
same upward shift also occurred in 
“control” Group I and experimental 
Group IV. 

The publicity concerning the 
Dies Committee had little statistically 
significant effect on opinions concern- 


ing Hopkins, the C.1.0., Secretary 


Perkins, or former Governor Benson 
of Minnesota. This does not imply, 
however, that attacks on them have 
been without effect on people as a 
whole. For example, several political 


commentators have stated that the 
publicity given the hearings of the 
Dies Committee had a fairly large 
influence in defeating Benson for re- 
election as governor. 

The results for these experimen- 
tal groups indicate that the effect of 
the Dies 


against what it calls “Un-American- 


Committee’s campaign 
ism” may have been less than some 
observers have supposed. Neverthe- 
less, the study indicates that pinning 
the label of “Communism” on any- 
one or anything disliked is quite ef- 
fective. According to the present re- 
sults, the Dies Committee of 1938 
was probably successful in damning 
at least two well-known liberal or- 
ganizations and one outstanding la- 
bor leader. This may help to explain 
why Fritz Kuhn, head of the Ger- 
man-American Bund, last year ac- 
the work of the Dies 
Committee, why the mention of Mr. 


claimed 


Dies’s name caused wild applause at 
the February meeting of the Bund in 
New York City, and why Represen- 
tative Martin Dies is one of the few 
Americans who has consistently re- 
ceived highly favorable comments in 
Mr. Hitler’s controlled press. 
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MEASURING COLLEGE THOUGHT 
By JOE BELDEN 


The author is editor of Student 
Opinion Surveys, the organization 
described in this article. 


Student Opinion Surveys of 
America, with headquarters at the 
University of Texas, were established 
in December 1938 to provide a scien- 
tific sampling referendum for the 
colleges of the nation. The reports 
now appearing weekly in eighty-five 
of the leading college and university 
newspapers are designed to parallel 
in the campus press the findings of 
the American Institute of Public 
Opinion as they are used in metro- 
politan newspapers. 

Operation of a national poll to 
represent students from coast to 
coast presented one main problem— 
the enormous cost of distributing and 
gathering ballots, and, concurrently, 
the limited financial resources of 
even the most prosperous of college 
papers such as the Minnesota Daily, 
the California Daily Bruin, and the 
Daily Texan. This obstacle appeared 
still more unsurmountable when it 
was realized that about the only sure 
way of collecting opinions for a se- 
lected cross-section is by personal in- 
terview. In other words, if the best 
methods available—those developed 
by Elmo Roper for Fortune and by 
Dr. George Gallup—were to be used, 


they had to be modified so college 
papers with no item on their budgets 
marked “public opinion” could af. 
ford the service. 

Two innovations solved the 
problem. First, the Surveys are co 
operative, every member publication 
conducting an assigned number o! 
interviews for each poll through a 
volunteer member of its staff. This 
eliminates all payrolls. Second, a new 
ballot form was developed so that 
the opinions of as many as sixty r 
spondents on as many as fifteen ques 
tions may be recorded on only two 
sheets of paper. This cuts down post 
age bills to a few dollars a month, 
since only these two sheets have to 
be mailed, instead of one for each 
respondent, as in most other polls. 

College newspapers were chosen 
in strategic locations from lists o: 
top-notchers in the annual compet 
tions sponsored by collegiate pres 
associations. A cross-section deter 
mined from figures of the Office o! 
Education and other sources called 
for an accurate geographical distribu: 
tion according to student concentra 
tions; so invitations to a selected 
number of key papers were sent ou! 
last fall. In exchange for a week!) 
article summarizing the polls, each 
editor was asked to appoint a mem- 
ber of his staff to interview not more 
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than sixty students on his campus 
every month. The cost to the news- 
papers was to be $2 for the entire 
school year, to pay for mimeograph- 
ing, mailing, and clerical expenses. 
Eighty-six editors responded, and to 
date only one has resigned, on the 
grounds that he did not consider the 
poll of sufficient news value. This 
number includes enough institutions 
of higher learning in each of the 
geographical sections to guarantee 
national coverage with the predeter- 
mined sample. The cross-section as 
it is today must touch both privately 
and publicly controlled colleges and 
universities, professional schools, jun- 
ior colleges, teachers’ colleges, and 
normal schools in correct proportions 
as they actually exist over the 
country. 


Method 


Early each month ballots go to 
the member editors, who turn the 
blanks over to interviewers carefully 
chosen for their experience and re- 
sponsibility. Following full written 
instructions from the University of 
Texas office, these interviewers, who 
are mostly male upperclassmen, go 
into rooming houses, dormitories, 
halls, libraries, and lounges, taking 
aside students for a few moments, 
asking questions on subjects ranging 
from national recovery and foreign 
policy to class attendance and drink- 
ing habits. When the number and 
kind of students called for have been 


interviewed and the answers record- 
ed, the ballots are mailed back to 
Austin, where machines tabulate the 
returns. Within a week the editors 
have back on their copy desks mimeo- 
graphed reports representing the 
opinions of nearly a million and a 
half young people. The polls are re- 
leased every Friday. 

The size of sample used in each 
poll varies according to the usual 
factors such as degree of controversy 
of the questions. Usually 2,000 to 
3,500 cases are taken. The distribu- 
tion of ballots is based primarily on 
the six geographical divisions of the 
Bureau of the Census. College en- 
rollments are in approximately these 
percentages: Middle Atlantic 27 per 
cent, Southern 20, East Central 18, 
West Central 14, Far Western 14, 
and New England 7. Every survey 
must also bring in about three men 
to two women, except from teachers’ 
colleges and a few states where more 
co-eds than men are enrolled. 

Further, the sample must in- 
clude freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 
seniors, and graduate students, this 
breakdown automatically providing 
a control on age groups. The ballots 
are also marked with the “major 
study” or specialized training a stu- 
dent is taking, his or his family’s 
political leanings, and whether he is 
self-supporting. Other controls may 
be added on occasion, such as re- 
ligious affiliation, when the questions 
used require such distribution. 
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The new ballot form contains 
all the immediate information need- 
ed by the interviewer, provided he 
has previously read the separate gen- 
eral instructions outlining the tech- 
nique in detail. The questions as 
they are to be read and the kinds 
and number of students to be inter- 
viewed are on the top of the ballot. 
The rest is divided into horizontal 
sections with adequate spaces that 
are filled in with abbreviated answers 
to as many as eleven different topics 
plus the four personal classifications 
for each student. At the bottom of 
the second sheet are blanks for a 
detailed report from each staff work- 
er, who is allowed about one week 
to complete his assignment. Although 
most of the questions call for a 
“yes,” “no,” or “no opinion” an- 
swer, with slight changes the ballot 
allows the expression of greater va- 
riations of opinion or choices of 
answers. Many of the questions re- 
quire reasons from the respondents. 
These are written on the back of the 
ballot, numbered according to the 
corresponding interview numbers. 

All questions are pre-tested on 
a miniature sample at the University 
of Texas in order to insure neutral 
wording. This is done by the split- 
ballot method, wording questions in 
two different ways and comparing 
the results. If appreciable differences 
appear, new and unbiased wordings 
must be found. 


Adjustments, of course, are 
nany times necessary when the edi- 
tors of the Surveys discover that some 
negligent member is late with his 
results or fails to report that he will 
be unable to interview that month 
because of a holiday period or some 
other reason. Once the Middle At 
lantic sample had to be completed 
by ordering additional interviews 
from several New York schools by 
telegraph. The results were in Austin 
within twenty-four hours. Weight. 
ing factors come into play in putting 
together the six sections for the total 
national tallies. But college editors 
are so interested in telling their read- 
ers what their own section’s opinions 
are that almost all reports include 
figures broken down into the geo 
graphical subdivisions. Many editors 
like to go further than this, and since 
requests for information on how to 
establish local sampling devices have 
been so many, the Surveys maintain 
a supplementary service to help 
campus papers start their own polls. 

Some staffs are so enthusiastic 
about the results and possible social 
significance of the Surveys that the) 
publish the findings under four and 
six column headlines on their front 
pages. Many have made special de 
partments out of the service, while 
other more enterprising journalists 
rewrite the reports, combining them 
with their local figures on the same 
questions polled at the same time. 
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The membership of eighty-five 
at the present includes institutions 
of all descriptions and sizes. Among 
the larger are Columbia, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Cornell, New York Uni- 
versity, Michigan, California, Texas, 
and Northwestern. The group in- 
cludes junior colleges, professional 
schools, teachers colleges, and normal 
schools everywhere. 

The Student Opinion Surveys of 
America are entirely undergraduate- 
operated and are sponsored by the 
Texas Student Publications, Inc., in- 
dependent organization owned by 
the student body of the University 
of Texas, publishers of the Daily 
Texan. There is no other connection. 


Sample Results 

In six months the Surveys have 
conducted studies of the average col- 
lege man and woman on thirty-two 
separate questions, many of them in 
related series. In pointing out the 
possibilities of the poll, the editors 
emphasize the regular month-to- 
month recurrence of the studies, 
which had never before been at- 
tempted. Only in this way can trends 
of student thought be measured. The 
Surveys definitely show that there 
is truth in the familiar statement 
that young people are more liberal 
in their attitudes than older persons. 
But their leanings are usually in the 
same direction as those of adults, as 
is shown by comparisons with polls 
of the American Institute. 


The best comparisons of student 
and public opinion may be made 
in national political questions. Op- 
position to a third term for Roose- 
velt is almost identical, the Surveys 
showing 28.2 per cent in favor in 
the latest poll, the American Insti- 
tute showing 30 per cent the same 
month. The popularity of the Presi- 
dent holds a majority with the Amer- 
ican public, despite dislike for many 
of his actions, and while the students 
are on the same side they are even 
more emphatic, running ahead about 
7 per cent. The new and aggressive 
foreign policy being developed in the 
United States finds favor in many 
quarters, but here the students be- 
come slightly skeptical—perhaps 
keeping in mind a possible war and 
the part they personally may have to 
play in it. Only a bare majority ap- 
proves of selling planes to the de- 
mocracies alone. 

Should the country have gone 
to war on foreign soil a few months 
ago, Uncle Sam would have found 
only two ready volunteers out of 
every ten college men. How many 
would be pulled into the ranks by 
propaganda is unpredictable. On the 
other hand, by a 72 per cent majority 
they approve of the program to es- 
tablish pilot training bases on their 
own campuses. Sentiment against 
Hitler runs high in the colleges and 
universities. Only 28 per cent believe 
the German colonies lost in the 
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World War should be returned, and 
if students had to make a choice 
between fascism or communism, 56 
per cent would take the latter. The 
“red” flag that is often waved in 
front of some schools by various in- 
vestigators is laughed at by the stu- 
dents themselves. Only 10.5 per cent 
say they have even felt any attempt 
to influence them with socialist, fas- 
cist, or communist propaganda on 
their campuses. 

On social questions students 
would class themselves as liberal 
thinkers. Over three-fourths oppose 
the return of prohibition, only one- 
third think collegians drink too 
much, and six out of every ten admit 
they do drink. If they had their way, 
a blood test before marriage to de- 
tect venereal disease would be re- 
quired by law. And they would 
make sex education compulsory in 
colleges. Education in general, how- 
ever, should be set up more on the 
University of Chicago plan, they say, 
allowing student initiative to have its 
way rather than to have required 
class attendance. 

Since there is no way of using 
national elections to check the ac- 
curacy of the student surveys, it is 
difficult to find many ways of test- 
ing the polls. Comparisons with the 
American _[ustitute, nonetheless, 
again may be used to advantage. 
One check appeared evident when 


both polls showed very close tabula- 
tions in charting the popularity oj 
President Roosevelt. During the 
yeriod from December 1938 to Janu 
ary 1939 the President's personal {ol- 
lowing increased, according to the 
Gallup poll, 2.5 per cent. The Sur- 
veys indicated that among students 
his popularity had jumped 2.7 per 
cent. The stability of the sample be- 
ing used is shown in at least one 
way: separate samples, employing 
the same cross-section, were asked, 
“Would you like to see Roosevelt 
run for a third term?” The results 
were: 

December, yes 
January, yes 
And the slight increase may well be 
attributed to the general increase in 
the President’s popularity, as indi 

cated above. 

From the interest shown by col- 
lege editors and students themselves 
and by educators everywhere, the 
Student Opinion Surveys of Amer- 
ica should find a permanent place 
in undergraduate journalism. The 
Surveys are not only providing an 


27.2 per cent 
28.2 per cent 


entirely new series of legitimate news 
stories in mnewspaperdom’s new 
realm—reporting what people think 
and why—but they are providing an 
interpretation of the attitudes of the 
young men and women in the higher 
intellectual strata who are growing 
up with democracy. 
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WHEN GOVERNMENT WRITES TO ITS CITIZENS 
By JAMES F. GRADY anp MILTON HALL 


Mr. Grady is Special Assistant to 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration; Dr. Hall, Chief of the 
Training and Research Section, Farm 
Credit Administration, and former 
Managing Editor of the “Personnel 
Journal.” They are joint authors of 
“Writing Effective Government Let- 
ters,” published by Employee Train- 
ing Publications, Washington, D.C. 


One of the most encouraging 
and notable developments in the field 
of public service during the past few 
years has been the increasing recog- 
nition by government agencies of 
the importance of letters in building 
good will and in helping to make 
the entire program of their agencies 
more effective. In Federal, state, 
county, and municipal agencies, for- 
ward-looking officials are stressing 
the fact that letters are a major force 
in shaping citizens’ attitudes toward 
their government. 
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Since the citizen in dealing 
with his government seldom meets 
in personal interview with its agents, 
the letter becomes government's rep- 
resentative. While exact figures are 
not available, the number of letters 
mailed daily by government agencies 
undoubtedly runs into millions. Of 
even greater significance in consider- 
ing the effects of various forces upon 
the attitudes of the public is the fact 
that at least go per cent of the con- 
tacts of government agencies with 
citizens are through letters. The ef- 
fectiveness of the business of gov- 
ernment, therefore, depends largely 
upon the effectiveness of its letters. 
And the taxpayer’s impression of the 
quality of the service for which he 
is paying is determined by the kind 
of letters he receives. 

Each government letter contain- 
ing irrelevant details and unneces- 
sary repetition may cause a taxpayer 
to conclude that the government is 
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wasting his money. Each letter that 
bears incorrect information, or fails 
to contain all necessary information, 
adds weight to the familiar charge 
of inefficiency in government. Each 
involved, too-detailed, or confusing 
letter suggests red tape. Each letter 
written in an obsolete style with its 
“we wish to advise,” “enclosed here- 
with,” “as per your request,” “we 
beg to remain,” and similar phrases, 
suggests to the citizen that his gov- 
ernment is administered by super- 
annuated employees clinging to out- 
of-date methods. Each letter written, 
no matter how unintentionally, with 
a curt, commanding, or arbitrary 
tone may convince the reader that 
the government, which presumably 
exists for his good and betterment, 
is in fact high-handed and dictatorial. 

The writers have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining letters prepared 
by many government agencies, and 
from this experience present excerpts 
illustrating ways in which letters fail 
to accomplish their purpose or to 
build good will. This material is not 
presented in a spirit of criticism, for 
indeed many of the letters which 
were examined were excellent repre- 
sentatives of the efficient organiza- 
tions from which they were sent. 
Surveys which the writers have also 
made of the correspondence of pri- 
vate business organizations show 
that government compares favorably 
with private industry as regards both 


quality of letters and efforts toward 
increasing their effectiveness. 
The examples cited in this arti- 


cle serve merely to demonstrate how 
easily correspondents, through in- 
eptness or lack of thought, may dam- 
age an agency’s reputation and 
reduce its effectiveness. 


Letters That Cause Resentment 

Although public agencies, like 
many private industries, harbor a 
small proportion of confirmed boors 
who express their personalities in the 
letters which they should not be per- 
mitted to write, the great majority 
of violations of common standards of 
courtesy undoubtedly are committed 
unintentionally. They result chiefly 
from failure to visualize the addressee 
and to foresee the response that will 
be aroused. 

For example, the writer who re 
sponded to an inquiry by saying, 
“We are not interested in the matter 
of patents,” probably was not really 
indifferent. He meant to explain that 
it was not the function of his agency) 
to accept applications for patents, 
but he chose the wrong words with 
which to convey his thought. Simi- 
larly, the statement, “We have de- 
cided, therefore, that we do not wish 
to offer you a position,” did not con- 
vey the true attitude of the personnel 
officer, and of course it was resented 


by the applicant. 


disappointed 
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Strangely enough, the tone of the 
statements which preceded this tact- 
less closing was excellent. The appli- 
cant had been told that additional 
qualifications were required for the 
position which was to be filled, and 
the way had been prepared for a 
conclusion such as “We regret, there- 
fore, that we are unable to act favor- 
ably upon your application.” 

Resentment has also resulted 
from reference to the citizen’s letter 
as “Your complaint” or “Your letter 
of August 15 complaining about 
...” Other expressions which build 
ill will include: your neglect, your 
failure, your error, and your misun- 
derstanding. 

Surely citizens may be expected 
to resent such statements as the fol- 
lowing, which are only a few se- 
lected from a large collection: 

Your misunderstanding of the policy 


of the Blank Department has evidently 
prompted your accusation. 


You claim that you did not receive 
the certificate. 


Do you actually mean what you state 
in your last sentence? 


Mr. Blank, whom you recommended 
for employment, is not qualified for 
the position. 


We received unsatisfactory reports re- 

garding your credit rating. 

Unfortunate choice of words 
may give the impression that public 
officials and even minor clerks are 
arrogant and inclined to be dicta- 
torial. For example, a number of 
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citizens in a small town resented the 


following statement in a letter re- 
ceived by one of their group who 
had been negotiating to lease part of 
his office space to a government 
agency: “I would be willing to talk 
with you if you will call at my of- 
fice.” “Willing,” thought they, “he’s 
being paid to talk to us and to like 
it.” Since the official had decided to 
grant the interview, how much more 
diplomatic it would have been to 
have said: “I shall be glad to discuss 
this question with you if you will 
call at my office.” 

In the nature of things there is 
nothing about the tax collector to 
endear him to the citizenry, but this 
is no reason why he should not make 
every effort to exact his tribute with 
the least possible pain. A number of 
normally thick-skinned taxpayers in 
a Western state, to take one of many 
possible examples, were antagonized 
by the following statement in the 
form submitted with property tax 
bills: “Before paying this bill, see 
that property described herein is your 
property. Payments made on wrong 
property cannot be refunded.” The 
citizens who commented on this 
statement felt that the county treas- 
urer was arbitrary in insisting that 
he would not correct his own 
mistakes. 

Fortunately, few taxpayers re- 
ceive from their county treasurers 
letters similar to the following: 
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I am sure that you are aware of the 
fact that your payment of $55.00, 
which was due on February 8, has 
not been paid. 

At this time I am going to give you 
until Monday morning, May 17, at 
10 o'clock to have this payment in my 
office. If this payment is not in this 
office as above stated, I can assure you 
that my feelings will certainly be re- 
lieved by having the pleasure of exe- 
cuting on your personal property as 
quickly as the sheriff can reach your 
home. 


I cannot understand how a man of 

your supposed standing in your town 

can actually forget or ignore his obli- 
gations. 

When citizens receive letters 
like these, they naturally develop at- 
titudes unfavorable to their govern- 
ment. 


Obsolete Language 
Suggests Obsolete Methods 


Many otherwise well managed 
agencies give, through their letters, 
the impression of being behind the 
times. By using obsolete and stilted 
language which, together with Old 
Dobbin and hoop skirts, was in 
vogue a generation or two ago, these 
agencies provide material for the in- 
dictment that they are wedded to 
outmoded methods and that admin- 
istration in government is ponderous 
and hopelessly entangled in red tape. 

Typical of this obsolete language 
is “Replying to yours of the 29th in- 
stant (or ultimo) we wish to advise 
that. . . .” The addressee’s letter 
becomes “Your kind favor of the 
15th has come to hand.” “Kindly 


(or please) be advised that” usually 
precedes simple and otherwise com- 
plete statements, such as “Your ap- 
plication should be sent directly to 
the Civil Service Commission.” Or 
the final impression, the closing of 
the letter, is weakened by a parti- 
cipial ending, familiar examples of 
which are “Trusting that this is sat- 
isfactory, I am” and “Thanking you 
in advance for an early response, we 
beg to remain.” 

An extreme example of the effect 
which obsolete phrases may have on 
the style of letter-writers is the fol- 
lowing sentence: “To your favor of 
the second instant, making inquiry 
with respect to the above-named Wil. 
liam Blank, I respond as next here- 
inafter set forth.” 


How Letters Suggest Inefficiency 


The citizen who finds it neces- 
sary to plow through a mass of ir- 
relevant details and unnecessary 
words to get the answer to his ques- 
tion must surely wonder whether 
the agency has nothing better to do 
than write long-winded letters. He 1s 
probably even more disturbed if he 
realizes that the cost of producing 
the average letter is 75 cents of Ai 
money. It has been demonstrated that 
typical correspondents can, after ap- 
propriate training, reduce the length 
of their letters by approximately 35 
per cent, at the same time increasing 
the effectiveness of these letters. 
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A practice which adds greatly 
to the unnecessary length of many 
letters is the repetition or paraphrase, 
in the opening paragraph, of much 
of the incoming letter. The follow- 
ing opening paragraph illustrates 
how ludicrous this practice can be 
when carried to its logical conclusion: 


We have your letter of May 23 and 
note that you have a loan on your 
home; that your husband obtained a 
loan which is held by the Blank Cor- 
poration, that you have had poor eye- 
sight and your husband has had neu- 
ritis; that you have had _ business 
difficulties; that your husband has been 
unable to pay the loan and is being 
pressed for payment; and that you are 
renting your home to tourists to make 
a living. 


Although many agencies still 
cling to this expensive practice, it is 
significant that the Style Manual of 
the Department of State, published 
in the fall of 1937, says: “Incoming 
communications should not be para- 
phrased at length . . . a description 
limited to a line or two, for purpose 
of identification, is usually sufficient.” 
(p. 16) 

The impression of inefficiency is 
given also by misused words, con- 
tusing sentences, and errors in gram- 
mar, spelling, typography, and so on. 
Many of these errors result in addi- 
tional correspondence and delayed ac- 
tion; all of them tend to lessen the 
citizen’s 


respect for government 


agencies. 
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What Can Be Done? 


The great importance of letter- 
writing to government agencies today 
demands one thing—training. The 
“horrible examples” cited in this arti- 
cle could, with few exceptions, have 
been prevented by proper practical 
training.’ Such training for all who 
write letters, including supervisors 
and executives, should be looked 
upon as an integral part of the regu- 
lar day’s work. 

Many agencies are taking active 
and intelligent steps toward improve- 
ment. In the Federal service, for 
example, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and others are carrying on 
successful training programs. These 
agencies recognize that a letter-writ- 
ing training program, in addition to 
effecting economies and building 
good will, provides an excellent 
means of learning how well a man 
knows his job; and that such a pro- 
gram results not only in improving 
the quality of letters, but also in pro- 
moting the growth of employees. To 
supplement these training programs 

1 An outline of methods for conducting a 
program for training letter-writers is de- 
scribed by Mr. Grady in the paper Training 
for Better Letter Writing, published by the 
American Management Association, New 
York, and also in “Training for Effective 
Letter Writing,” a talk given by Mr. Hall 


at the 30th Annual Meeting of the Civil 
Service Assembly. 
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educational institutions such as the 
School of Public Affairs of the Amer- 
ican University and the School of 
Government of the University of 
Southern California are offering 
courses in government correspon- 
dence and related subjects. 

The effort to portray in govern- 
ment letters the sympathetic under- 
standing of citizens’ problems and 
the interest in their welfare which 
characterize the thinking and the 
objectives of forward-looking, com- 


petent government officials—in brief, 


the effort to Aumanize government 
correspondence—is a wholesome and 
encouraging trend. To effect the de- 
sired improvement, however, far more 
extensive training is needed to en- 
able letter writers in Federal, state, 
county, and municipal agencies to 
produce letter representatives which 
will build good will and an increased 
appreciation by citizens of the ser- 


vices rendered by their government 


ITALIAN WAR PROPAGANDA AT HOME 


By RENZO SERENO 


The author is a member of the 
Social Science Research Committee 
of the University of Chicago. 


While the structure of the propa- 
ganda machine in Italy is known, 
very little of the technique which it 
employs has been analyzed. It is pos- 
sible to make some generalizations 
from the consideration of the general 
trends in some specific instances. 

It is of capital importance to 
recognize the fact that no specialized 
personnel has been hired by the 
propaganda ministry in Italy, and 
no particular attention has been 
given to propaganda as a technique. 
For the most part the personnel of 
the ministry has been taken from the 


Foreign Office, and the rest has been 
supplied by newspapermen. Though 
skilled by professional practice in 
manipulating symbols, these people 
have never dealt with the general 
propaganda problem. 

Fascist propaganda abroad can 
be considered a failure, particularly 
if compared with Nazi propaganda. 
The sympathy which still surrounds 
Fascism and Fascists in some quar 
ters is a left-over from the period ot 
pacific Fascism (pre-Ethiopian War) 
and undoubtedly is not the result ot 
propaganda planned in Rome. 

Internally, propaganda has dit 
ferent results, owing to the total 
monopoly which the government has 
on news, enlightenment, and edu- 
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cation. The most important effect 
has come from the suppression of 
news rather than from affirmative 
propaganda. 


Ethiopia 

It is true that when the Ethio- 
pian War broke out, the Italian 
propaganda machine had already 
achieved a very considerable result 
in eliciting an emotional respouse 
from a public which seems clearly 
to have been opposed to the war. 
Looking through the newspapers of 
the year 1935 we see a gradual de- 
velopment of four different phrases: 
problema Italo-Etiopico, followed by 
questione Italo-Etiopica, followed by 
conflitto Italo-Etiopico, and followed 
finally by war. The implications are 
that a problem can be resolved, a 
question must be resolved, a conflict 
can be resolved only with a definite 
display of strength, and war, of 
course, speaks for itself. 

However, when the war was de- 
clared, the propaganda machine was 
confronted with two different and 
conflicting sets of problems. The first 
was to give the country a definite 
feeling of security in the efficiency 
and the superiority of the Italian 
military machine. The second was to 
report the war as dangerous and dif- 
ficult, and hence as worthy of the 
gallantry of the Italian soldiers. In 
other words, newspapers were forced 
to prove the same thing rationally 
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and non-rationally; or rather, to ap- 
pease anxiety in a rational way and 
to arouse enthusiasm through dif- 
ferent channels. 

Another problem was to justify 
the reasons for the war. The main 


reason for Italy’s going to war was, 
of course, an ideal one, and there- 
fore demonstrable through no ra- 
tional motives. The results of the 
war, however, were supposed to be 
economically advantageous. 

According to the traditional 
make-up, Italian newspapers manipu- 
late symbols as (a) news, (b) corre- 
spondence. News consists of short 
items comparable to those of the 
American newspapers. Since Italian 
newspapers carry an amount of news 
which varies from one-tenth to one- 
twentieth of the amount carried by 
an American paper (The Chicago 
Tribune, for instance), the news is 
bound to have a more prominent 
position. Correspondence consists of 
items in which the news is secondary 
in importance to the descriptive, pic- 
torial, or background information 
supplied by the correspondent. While 
the news often takes up only a few 
lines, correspondence covers several 
columns. While the first has direct 
rational appeal, the second has emo- 
tional or non-rational appeal. 

In pursuit of different goals, ra- 
tional and non-rational techniques 


have been used as follows: 
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Rational—News: Security; Cor- 
RESPONDENCE: Economic Returns. 

Non -Rational—News: _Tradi- 
tional Idealism; CorRESPONDENCE: 
Traditional Gallantry. 

The fact that the Italian people 
could rely on the strength of its army 
was given entirely through the news. 
The ideal reasons for the Italian war 
also were given through the news. By 
comparing the news about the rela- 
tive military strength of Italy and 
Ethiopia, a positive feeling of security 
could be given the public. 

Traditional gallantry was empha- 
sized through correspondence. Italy’s 
most popular writers produced many 
columns describing the devoted hero- 
ism of the troops. Something was 
added by the description of the 
exotic landscape. More specific feel- 
ings were aroused by some particular 
report: for instance, the crossing of 
the Danakil Desert as described in 
the Corriere della Sera by Luigi 
Barzini, Jr., or the correspondences of 
fliers (Mario Massai and Vittorio 
Beonio-Brocchieri ). 

That Italy was going to war on 
behalf of civilization against barbar- 
ism was proved daily with news of 
atrocities on the part of the Ethio- 
pians. A sadistic note never failed to 
appear (castration, decapitation, dis- 
memberment, etc.). The climax of 
this news-campaign was the report of 
the decapitation of the imprisoned 
air-lieutenant, Minnitti. 
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The possible positive gains of war 
were demonstrated through corre- 
spondence; descriptions of riches in 
the areas to be conquered, or explana- 
tions of jealous foreign opposition to 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. The 
peculiar rdle played by the British 
Government in fostering economic 
sanctions against Italy was taken to 
be definite proof of the economi: 
value of the enterprise. (Insofar a; 
the Lake Tana region or the les; 
well known regions were concerned, 
proof of rationality was given entire- 
ly through the British.) Not idealism 
but rational desire for gain or eco- 
nomic advantage moves Great Britain 
to active opposition, according to the 
Italian papers. In other words, the 
proof of the economic soundness oi 
the Ethiopian War lay in the fact that 
a people of proved rationality and 
keenly developed economic sense 


were opposing Italy in its drive. 


Spain 

This same technique was tried, 
with variations, of course, in th 
Spanish War. From the autumn o! 
1936 on, there were Italian war cor 
respondents in Spain. And after th: 
beginning of 1937 they were attached 
to the Italian military news service. 
The propaganda office had alread) 
been active in fostering a feeling o! 
security concerning the Italian troop» 


in Spain even though no mention o! 
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the Italian troops was made in the 
Italian press until then. 

News of the presence of Italian 
military forces in Spain was officially 
given to the country in an indirect 
way, that is, by reprinting foreign 
articles concerning Italian interven- 
tion. Until the time of the battle of 
Guadalajara, Italians and rebels were 
called by the collective name of 
“Nationals.” The campaign which 
led to the capture of Malaga on Feb- 
ruary 1937 was followed carefully by 
the Italian press and hailed as a “Na- 
tional victory.” 

The first open admission that 
Italian forces were in Spain was 
found in the editorials following the 
battle of Guadalajara denying the 
fact that Guadalajara was an Italian 
defeat.t From that moment, sham was 
abandoned and the presence of Ital- 
ian forces in Spain was openly and 
continuously discussed. By June 1937, 
the press dealt with the Spanish War 
in the same way in which it had dealt 
with the Ethiopian War. The “Na- 
tionals” became the “Legionnaires.” 
The name “volunteers,” tentatively 
introduced in the spring of 1937, was 
discarded since the government did 
not want to give the impression that 
the Italians in Spain were stranded, 
but that they had the Italian gov- 
ernment solidly behind them. Inci- 
dentally, the term “volunteer” as 
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applied to the Italian soldiers in 
Spain was given only to those Italians 
who fought in the International 
Brigade (Matteotti and Garibaldi 
Battalions). 

The other new task of the prop- 
aganda service was to minimize the 
fact that the war was fought against 
the Spaniards. In fact, no mention 
was made of Spaniards fighting with 
the Loyalist government until De- 
cember 1937. The Loyalists were 
called “Reds,” “Bolsheviks,” “Com- 
munists,” “Marxists,” and “Interna- 
tionals,” while their officers were in 
decreasing order of importance “Rus- 
“French,” “Czechs,” and 


“British.” No mention was made of 


sians,” 


the Americans. War material was 
most frequently of Russian, French, 
or Czech origin. In the Corriere della 
Sera, however, we find mention of 
Bolshevik planes and Marxist tanks. 


1 The battle of Guadalajara, or Brihuega, 
was followed by the Italian press with head- 
lines on the first page until the day of 
March 14. When news of the retreat was 
wired, the Giornale d'Italia and the Corriere 
della Sera stopped printing news of the 
Spanish War. News from Spain reappeared 
again on March 18 but with reference to 
different fronts (Oviedo and Toledo). March 
21, the Giornale d'Italia printed the first 
editorial hinting at an Italian defeat signed 
by Virginio Gayda. Mussolini's editorial en- 
titled “Guadalajara” was printed on June 
15, 1937. Between those two dates news 
from Barcelona radio stations and unprinted 
news had already been widely circulated in 
Italy, greatly undermining the work of the 
propaganda ministry. 
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While this technique and this 
vocabulary were effective in foster- 
ing non-rational justification of the 
war, as well as in demonstrating the 
enormous difficulties confronting the 
Legionnaires, they failed to give the 
constant feeling of security that was 
needed. This feeling of security was 
carefully nursed with daily descrip- 
tions of the losses of the enemy. The 
death toll in the Loyalist lines was 
placed by the Giornale d'Italia, as an 
average of 25,000 men a week for the 
last six months of 1937. From March 
10, 1937, until January 12, 1938, the 
International Brigade was “complete- 
ly destroyed” eleven times. Both the 
Lister and Campesino brigades were 
destroyed four times in two weeks. 
During the battle of the Ebro in the 
spring of 1938, the three brigades 
were again destroyed seven times. 

Rational motivations for the war 
were the same as for the Ethiopian 
War. While the news followed the 
progress of the Italian army, corre- 
spondence dated from abroad (Ital- 
ian correspondents were not allowed 
in Loyalist Spain) illustrated the eco- 
nomic possibilities of the regions 
where the war was taking place, and 
the extent of French or British inter- 
ests in the region. This technique was 
carefully applied on a large scale 
during the campaign in the Basque 
provinces since this was considered a 


purely Italian campaign. Incidental- 


ly, because of the economic impor. 
tance of this region, emphasized in 
correspondence from London an 
Paris, there was little mention oi 
rebel Spaniards but much of Italians 


fighting on this front. 


Gallantry and Security 

During the Ethiopian War some 
of the traditional characteristics o! 
gallantry (e.g. chivalry) were cast 
aside because of the different degrees 
of culture in the fighting armies. 
During the Spanish War these char 
acteristics were disregarded alto 
gether, a fact to be explained only by 
the frantic attempt to generate a fee! 
ing of security. In other words, th: 
difficulty of the campaign was so 
unexpected, that, as in a major war, 
gallantry and security had to lx 
merged. The gallantry of the Italia: 
army could be proved only by a con 
clusive victory, while security could 
be proved only by that gallantry 
which will achieve a victory. 

In other words, while the four 
factors were used interchangeably 
during the Ethiopian War, only tw: 
have proved successful means 0! 
propaganda in the Spanish War. The 
inherent peculiarities of the warfare 
in the peninsula have forced a sim 
plification of the device which was 


so successfully used in 1936. 
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DISCUSSION: MEASURING FEDERAL PUBLICITY 
By JAMES L. McCAMY 


The author is Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Bennington College, on 
leave in Washington, where he is 
Assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Mr. Larson’s article, “How Much 
Federal Publicity Is There?” in the 
Pustic Opinion Quarterzy for Oc- 
tober 1938 (2: 636-44), is provocative 
as an attempt to define the volume of 
Federal publicity. His purpose in “an 
unbiased picture” is especially com- 
mendable in these days when so 
much discussion of the subject is 
stained with the acid of invective. 

The difficulties faced by Mr. Lar- 
son, and others who attempt an 
analysis of Federal publicity volume, 
are so great and demand such heroic 
eflort if they are to be overcome that 
a critic must be inexcusably arrogant 
to carp over inadequacies. Attention 
should be directed rather toward 
basic considerations in a plan of fu- 
ture attack; for if we assume that it 
is important to ascertain the volume 
of Federal publicity, we should plan 
the research campaign. 

Mr. Larson’s sources illustrate 
the type of data currently cited in 
articles on Federal publicity. He used 
chiefly the Brookings report for the 
number and salaries of publicity spe- 
cialists, the number of news releases 
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(presumably mimeographed and 
mailed), the size of mailing lists, and 
a haphazard assortment of figures 
and discussion on mats, news digests 
(which are not publicity at all but 
measurement devices useful in the 
planning of publicity), government 
films (undifferentiated as to technical 
and popular), and releases to the 
radio. Other facts came from the 
NBC 1937 Yearbook, on the nuraber 
of radio speeches by officials; from 
the 1937 report of the Public Printer, 
on expansion and costs in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; from the 
Postmaster General's 1937 report, on 
the volume and cost of privileged 
mailing (apparently including rou- 
tine letter-mail as well as releases and 
publications); and from miscellane- 
ous sources on the Latin-American 
campaign by the State Department, 
on some of the books written by offi- 
cials, on the fact that some agencies 
have field publicity offices, and on 
the addition of a press relations officer 
in the Senate. 


Data Not Inclusive 

Two major weaknesses appear 
in these as sources for a complete pic- 
ture. In the first place, the data are 
not inclusive. They give only 
glimpses into the volume of output. 


The value of the Brookings report is 
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limited, in fact, to its summary of 
the number and salaries of publicity 
specialists. Only an investigator with 
the authority of a congressional com- 
mittee could have secured this infor- 
mation when open fiscal records 
pertaining to publicity are often 
obscure. Even in this section of the 
report, however, the investigator did 
not go beyond the specialists to esti- 
mate the number of persons engaged 
in the processing of releases, whether 
dark-room technicians, messengers, 
carpenters for exhibits, printers, mim- 
eograph operators, actors and musi- 
cians, or cameramen.’ 

Further, news releases to mailing 
lists form but a scanty portion of total 
publicity volume, even though they are 
prominently accessible for counting. 
A topflight publicity director is paid 
for his experience in handling na- 
tional news, for his skill in reaching 
the proper audiences for his agency, 
for his skill in seeing opportunitics 
for publicity, for his executive ability 
in directing the preparation of re- 
leases for all types of media, for his 
personal connections with the agents 
of newspapers, newsreels, magazines, 
and radio, for his grasp of the subject- 
matter of his agency’s concern, for his 
ingenuity in knowing how and when 
to speak clearly in a way to keep his 
agency on the upper side in competi- 
tive publicity, for his ability to ex- 
plain in simple fashion the complex 
matter that clients should understand. 


The most effective publicity, in 
other words, may come, not from 
mailed-out or even press table hand- 
out releases, but from an unrecorded 
interview, an answer to a question, a 
telephone suggestion for a news story 
or newsreel shot. Since these are not 
recorded, the researcher cannot coun: 
their volume, but he should, never- 
theless, be aware of the incomplete- 
ness of his count of releases. 


Lack of Definition 
The second weakness of avail 
able sources is their lack of definition. 
Even in the broadest use of the term 
propaganda, we must distinguish 
types of Federal publicity if we are to 
be precise. A wide gap exists between 
the poignant impact in a Farm & 
curity photograph of a poverty-ridden 
farm boy looking out over an eroded 
field and a dead close-up of a gull) 
with the inevitable yardstick or spac: 
to show the depth of erosion. One is 
publicity for rural relief and land-use 
reform; the other will be useful in a 
technical class in agriculture. A press 
release may be a legalistic announc: 
ment of a new regulation, meaning 
less to all save those affected, or it 
may be a red-hot spot news announce 
1 Harold D. Lasswell divides personne! 
engaged in publicizing into symbol manip- 
ulators and symbol handlers. See his “Re- 
search on the Distribution of Symbol Spe 
cialists,” Journalism Quarterly, June 1935 
The Brookings report gives the numbe: 


clerks and stenographers for some pub 
offices but not uniformly for all. 
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ment of a policy that concerns the 
whole nation. A pamphlet may be a 
dull report or a persuasive claim of 
merit. Government films in the mass 
include titles from Horses and Bots 
or How to Grow Hogs to We Work 
Again or The Plow That Broke the 
Plains. The subject content of all 
releases may range from mere report- 
ing of facts without controversy to 
arguments for a cause. Careful defi- 
nition of categories for releases would 
have to precede any precise statement 
of volume output. 

So too, careful definition of 
sources would have to be made, for 
Federal publicity can come from 
Congressmen, from party offices, 
from administrative offices, and from 
friendly pressure groups. Of course 
there will be overlapping, but per- 
haps categories can be set up by the 
most common source for various 
types of content. 

Another definition that must be 
settled concerns the points at which 
publicity is to be intercepted for 
counting. The volume of output is 
not the volume of publicity received. 
When releases are used by media, a 
weight for editorial changes of posi- 
tive or negative value to the publicist 
might be required. Then the circula- 
tion of items in the media must be 
brought into the formula some way. 
A sampling technique would be im- 
portant in all these phases of inter- 
ception, 
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Comparative Study Needed 


One other point, not strictly a 
weakness of present sources but a 
suggestion for the future, is that a 
comparative approach to volume 
would be the most revealing. The 
United States is an arena of com- 
petitive publicity. When Federal 
bureaus, parties, or Congressmen de- 
part from the routine issue of facts 
from records and engage in persua- 
sive publicity, they are often promot- 
ing social and economic programs 
that arouse strong hostility from 
groups that conduct counter-cam- 
paigns. The volume of Federal pub- 
licity will mean a great deal more in 
the analysis of conflict and the pre 
diction of results, if it is placed 
against the volume of publicity from 
opposition groups in the same field 
of subject-matter whenever a contro- 
versy is implied. If possible, trends 
also should be charted to relate fluc- 
tuations in volume of publicity to the 
business cycle, to political party 
changes, and to international affairs. 

Needless to say, this outline for 
the ultimate study of volume is more 
in the nature of suggestion than a 
working plan. The study itself would 
be a very large undertaking, perhaps 
one so large that several persons over 
a long period would be required in 
its completion. Whatever the pro- 
cedure, Mr. Larson’s unbiased desire 
for objectivity will be a first require- 
ment. 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE FARMER-LABOR PARTY 


By GEORGE W. BERGQUIST 


A resident of Minnesota, Mr. 
Bergquist has followed developments 
closely in his state and has given par- 
ticular attention to the Farmer-Labor 
movement. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard University, and is now continu- 
ing his studies at that university. 


During the last two decades 
Minnesota’s farmers and workers 
have written a new kind of success 
story in political action. It is a suc- 
cess story despite the fact that their 
Farmer-Labor Party was decisively 
defeated at the polls in the elections 
of last fall, after eight years of unin- 
terrupted predominance in state poli- 
tics, for it is basic in the Party’s 
character that this is but the political 
expression of a larger socio-economic 
movement. 

Electoral defeat for the Party is 
by no means equivalent to death for 
the movement, and it is precisely be- 
cause this Party is more than the 


people who vote for its candidates 
on election day that it considers last 
fall’s upset not so much a disappoint 
ment as a challenge. It has lost bat 
tles before, but never a war. It is a 
new kind of story, for here is a 
party which looks, talks, and acts in 
apparent contradiction of American 
political tradition. As such it has 
faced new problems and adopted 
new specific techniques. And before 
it has loomed, and still looms, a new 
basic dilemma. 

The Farmer-Labor Party is before 
all else a party of the rank and file. 
The farmers and workers direct its 
policy, they are the bulk of its voting 
strength, and they control the Party 
leaders, in office and out. The Party s 
permanent structure has at its core 
hundreds of politically active labor 
unions, farmers’ cooperatives, and 
local Farmer-Labor Clubs. All these 
groups are working units of the state 
wide Farmer-Labor Association, and 
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they serve to particularize the edu- 
cational and propaganda activities of 
the Party. In these local organizations 
party policy is developed and exam- 
ined ceaselessly, and in them is a 
large part of the movement’s vitality. 
The unions and cooperatives are 
affliated with the Association on 
equality with the Farmer-Labor 
Clubs, and along with them choose 
delegates to the county conventions, 
which in turn organize their inte- 
grated activities in district conven- 
tions and committees. 

At the state conventions, held 
every even-numbered year before the 
primary elections, officers of the As- 
sociation are elected, a platform is 
written, and candidates are endorsed 
for the primaries. Turbulent and ap- 
parently anarchic, the state conven- 
tions are an illustration of a truly 
democratic process: the Party’s de- 
cisions are made by its rank and file 
and not by a few leaders behind the 
scenes. And out of these meetings 
the Party has brought clear, compre- 
hensive programs, and—what is 
more—challenging programs. 


Responsible Leadership 

The rank-and-file character of 
the Party is apparent also in the ex- 
tent of control which the farmers 
and workers maintain over their 
chosen leaders. Responsibility is 
maintained in the democracy im- 
plicit in the Party’s structure, and 
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it is such control which made the 
then Governor Benson’s words at the 
1938 convention significant: “You 
are representatives of a_ political 
movement which holds that democ- 
racy must be extended to all forms 
of social endeavor if we are to enjoy 
the full blessings of a democratic 
society. . . . You are representatives 
of that movement because, by demo- 
cratic procedures you have been se- 
lected by the rank and file. Ours is 
a mass movement, controlled from 
the bottom and not from the top. 
. . » You are going to select, not 
leaders who shall lead you, but lead- 
ers who shall serve you.” Of such 
stuff is this movement’s myth. 

Between elections the rank and 
file exerts direct pressure upon 
Farmer-Laborites in office—pressure 
of the sort exerted upon Governor 
Olson in 1934 by the striking truck 
drivers of Minneapolis, when their 
representatives told him that he was 
breaking their strike, and easily per- 
suaded him to reverse his policy. 
For Olson was their governor—he 
wanted them to win their strike. 
And they won. 

Except in 1934, when it declared 
that “capitalism has failed and that 
immediate steps must be taken by 
the people to abolish capitalism in a 
peaceful and lawful manner, and that 
a new, sane, and just society must 
be established,” the Party has con- 


centrated in its platforms and cam- 
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paigns on general reform proposals 
which the rank and file knows per- 
fectly well could not bring by them- 
selves an “economic order of abun- 
dance.” The Party’s campaigns usu- 
ally direct considerable propaganda 
toward the middle class: small busi- 
nessmen and professional people. 
But even with these qualifications 
the Party sponsors reforms and pre- 
sents issues which make those of the 
old parties look pale in comparison. 

The bitterness of Minnesota’s 
political campaigns is sufficient illus- 
tration of the fact that the Farmer- 
Labor Party brings basic issues into 
the arena. The farmers and workers 
vote for the Farmer-Labor Party 
simply because it is their own party, 
without paying much attention to 
specific issues. They know that the 
time for the fundamental changes 
demanded in the 1934 platform has 
not come, and that meanwhile they 
must concentrate their energies in 
the economic battles of the unions 
and the cooperatives. It is enough 
for them that a Farmer-Labor ad- 
ministration be kept in the State 
Capitol and that it achieve what re- 
forms it can, but principally that it 
should protect and foster their eco- 
nomic organizations. 

The cooperative commonwealth 
is the ultimate goal, but this vision 
is tempered in day-by-day politics by 
a realistic distinction between the 
now possible and the ultimately de- 


sirable. For this party must in the 
nature of things play “interest poli 
tics” as does any of the traditional 
parties. And as for its basic struc 
tural coherence, the psychological 
bond uniting the farmers and work 
ers in the party is probably in part 
a common opposition to common 
foes. 


“Playing Politics” 

It is apparent that while this 
Party can and does present real is- 
sues to the electorate, its ability to 
do so is definitely limited and qual: 
fied by the obvious necessity for play 
ing politics in the traditional terms. 
For the more basic the issues which 
it presents, the nearer do the oppos 
ing parties approach intransigence, 
and the greater becomes the strain 
on the democratic process. This in 
transigence means that the Party is 
confronting the people with issues 
which bear extreme implications tor 
capitalism itself, and in our present 
society that sort of problem can on!) 
with difficulty be reconciled within 
the bounds of the economy’s set rules 

Time after time the principa 
opposition tactic has been to shout 
“Red” as loudly and persistently as 
possible. In the last election this tac 
tic was carried to fantastic extremes 
The problem is even more urgent 
at the level of political action, tor 
this Party, which in its composition 
implies the exact antithesis of com- 
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promise, must in practice compromise 
almost as often and often as decisive- 
ly as any other party. 

So while it makes an appeal 
which is in part a class program (in 
a relatively non-Marxian sense), it 
must also cling largely to the tradi- 
tional terms, seeking to encompass 
as many separate groups as possible 
with the same sort of heterogeneous 
promises which have filled party 
platforms for decades. 

In form and nature of organiza- 
tion the Party can afford to eschew 
tradition, for here it is dealing with 
purely internal problems, but in its 
appeal it must correlate its purposes 
more carefully to the necessities of 
the rules of the game—in the degree 
that the winning of elections requires 
—and in its political action it faces 
this dilemma even more strikingly. 

In a peculiar way it must say to 
the people, “We do not at bottom 
approve of the present economic 
order, and we want to change it dras- 
tically, but we realize that this will 
be impossible in the near future. In 
the meantime we shall try to make 
the present system work as well as 
possible, for otherwise industry will 
cease operations or move out of the 
state, and in either case all your 
unions will be useless. And we shall 
exert all our strength toward aiding 
the farmers by raising the prices of 
farm products. Thus we shall try to 
keep a balance: let industry make 
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profits, and at the same time help 
the unions and cooperatives grow 
and prosper, even if these two pur- 
poses are essentially contradictory. 
And always we shall keep our eyes 
on the final goal, the cooperative 
commonwealth.” 


The Party’s Dilemma 


In the framing of appeals this 
necessity compels the Party to be 
almost as vague and general in its 
language as any other party: it must 
speak in terms of the “people” as 
have the European Social-Democrats 
for decades. So this party is not revo- 
lutionary in its appeal, but neither 
is it traditional. Rather, it tries to 
be as politically pragmatic as possible 
in terms of the limitations of both 
types of appeal. Its traditional as- 
pects are explicit and tangible, while 
its revolutionary essence must be in 
a great part implicit and unexpressed; 
so this latter sort of appeal is more 
an attitude of delineation than a 
dogma of expressed intent. 

The result is necessarily com- 
promise when this is politic, and de- 
termination or even intransigence 
when this is possible and crucial. 
For compromise can easily become a 
fetish, destructive of the essential 
tissue of a party’s purposes, and in- 
transigence can become a wrench in 
the social mechanism as a whole. 
This strategy makes the Party an 
easy and attractive target for reac- 
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tionaries and leftists alike. In this 
respect its problems are those of the 
Social-Democratic parties of Europe, 
for it is certain to lose a proportion 
of its “popular” support to the extent 
that it goes leftward, and it is equally 
certain to betray its principles to the 
extent that it goes rightward and to 
the extent that it compromises crucial 
situations. 

The dilemma takes other forms 
in the sphere of political action it- 
self: how is it possible to move to- 
ward socialism at the same time that 
the realities of politics require bol- 
stering of capitalism and its institu- 
tions? A party of this kind, based on 
trade unions and farmers’ coopera- 
tives, is by its nature dedicated im- 
plicitly to the task of making the 
conditions of collective bargaining 
favorable and farm prices reasonable, 
and this task implies that of making 
industry prosperous, since prosperous 
industry is more able and likely to 
concede wage demands and better 
working conditions than is depressed 
industry. And such an implication 
is of course exactly counter to the 
pursuit of any sort of socialist policy, 
for capitalist prosperity requires that 
the capitalists have confidence in 
government and its purposes. 

Here, then, is the problem: dedi- 
cation to the task of keeping industry 
prosperous and confident seems to 
mean betrayal of socialist purposes, 
and even tentative pursuit of socialist 


aims is conversely an impossible con- 
text for industrial and agricultural 
prosperity. 

In periods of depression the 
problem is even more serious, for 


at such times gains by unions are 
likely to be few. And at such times, 
too, the Party is hesitant about in- 
troducing socialism, fearing the result 
might be complete industrial and 
social chaos. In the face of this sort 
of problem after the war, the Ger- 
man Social-Democrats could only 
equivocate, as did the British Labor 
Party from 1929 to 1931. 

The Farmer-Labor Party has 
faced similar problems under similar 
auspices, but here there have been 
also other complicating factors. In 
the first place, the Party has never 
had complete control of the State 
Legislature, and consequently has 
not been in a position to introduce 
socialism, even had it wished to dc 
so. In the second place, it is a farm 
ers’ as well as a workers’ party, and 
a radical policy would be likely « 
mean vote losses in rural areas. Its 
solution of the former predicament 
has been to execute its progressive 
policy from the Governor's office 
principally. 

This type of policy execution 
has taken the form of gubernatorial 
intervention in strikes, for example 
Governor Olson helped the striking 
truck drivers to victory in 1934, and 
of Governor Benson a leading bus 
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nessman said that concessions were 
more easily won from John L. Lewis 
than they were from Benson. The 
attempted solution of the latter prob- 
lem has been to try to raise the prices 
of farm products by various methods. 
But on the whole its policy in crises 
has looked leftward, and because of 
this and the failure to raise farm 
prices materially, the Party lost rural 
votes after 1934. 


Loss of Voting Strength 

The workers supported the 
Party solidly enough in 1934 and 
1936, but even this source of strength 
faded in 1938. The recession of 1938 
was definitely a factor in the defeat, 
for under this circumstance some 
union groups grew weary and dis- 
illusioned, since apparently their 
Party was unable to help them make 
noticeable progress in collective bar- 
gaining. It should be mentioned 
here, however, that perhaps a major 
cause of the defeat of 1938 was the 
injection into the campaign of “Red” 
and racial issues by a reactionary op- 
position. In times of prosperity the 
Party has been able to reconcile the 
contradictions of its composition and 
appeal, but in depressions compro- 
mise is unpopular and difficult. 

And now the Farmer-Labor 
Party must choose one of three direc- 
tions: it can remain dedicated to the 
ideological dualism which defeated 
it at the polls, or it can forget its 
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socialist dream and bend all efforts 
toward making capitalism work, or 
it can become frankly a workers’ 
party looking toward a new society. 

In its organization it has made 
a new departure, for this party has 
made “every man a politician” in 
the sense that the rank and file devel- 
ops its policy, chooses its leaders, and 
above all, controls its leaders. 

In its appeal and program it has 
on the one hand made the issues of 
Minnesota politics genuine and 
sometimes even dangerous, but on 
the other hand it has come to meet 
more and more disconcertingly the 
ideological dilemma which has faced 
all Social-Democratic parties which 
have tried to reconcile profound so- 
cial objectives with political realism. 
Here it has met in the realm of words 
and slogans the basic problem which 
in action came to bewilder it and 
finally brought it to defeat at the 
polls. 

And in political action this 
party has tried to carry into govern- 
mental policy the same compromises 
which it has used in its appeal and 
program, but has learned that de- 
pression and a whole host of ex- 
traneous circumstances beyond its 
control doom such a policy to defeat. 

Compromise is indeed of the es- 
sence of American politics, but its 
inherent difficulties are multiplied 
and deepened when its application is 
in the hands of a party which is 


basically at ideological odds with the 
system itself. This Party has suc- 
ceeded with a policy of compromise, 
but with the same policy it has also 
failed. The difference between suc- 
cess and failure lies alone in the con- 
text of the larger economic commu- 
nity over which a party has little or 
no control. 

In its success this Party has 
evidenced a striking awareness of the 
Minnesota community's purposes. It 
has used symbols and myths which 
have accurately portrayed to the 
farmers and workers of the state the 
social purposes of a better future. 
Its strength has come to a great de- 
gree from the foundation of aggres- 
sive trade unions and cooperatives 
upon which it ultimately rests. For 





this Party lives not in itself, but in 
the strength and vigor of a greater 
movement—the movement of Minne- 
sota’s farmers and workers toward a 
larger measure of economic justice. 
But its defeat at the polls in 
November 1938 only illustrated in- 
evitability, and it has brought the 
Party to the crossroads at which it 
must finally choose a way for to- 
morrow. The choice will be a diffi- 
cult one, and its consequences wil! 
go beyond Minnesota’s borders, for 
the Farmer-Labor Party is in the 
presence of a dilemma which is at 
once illuminating and crucial for 
men everywhere who still believe 
that a political party can become the 
instrument of aggressive social pur- 


poses. 


THE FARMER AS CO-ADMINISTRATOR 


By DALE CLARK 


The author is in the Planning 
Division of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 


The recent increase in the num- 
ber of programs which invade 
branches of our economic life has 
raised problems with regard to the 
proper relationships between gov- 
ernment and the interest groups. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
approached this problem by bringing 
farmers as a group into active par- 
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ticipation in the administrative proc- 
ess. The comprehensive set of de- 
vices for group representation and 
consultation with which the farm 
group has been equipped may play 
a significant part in better adapting 
democratic technique to the group 
pattern of machine-age society. Cer- 
tainly, it supplies us with a valuable 
political science laboratory. 

With the enactment of the Agr- 
cultural Adjustment Act, and in the 
case of subsequent farm legislation, 
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administration leaders were faced 
with the question of how the broad 
powers delegated to the administra- 
tive branch could be exercised in a 
manner most consistent with our 


American democratic traditions. 
Should a corps of experts in Wash- 
ington make the determinations in 
connection with the farm program, 
or should the farm group itself be 
implemented with devices of demo- 
cratic participation in administration 
and policy formulation? 

The administration from the be- 
ginning had been committed to a 
policy of encouraging farmer coop- 
eration. Governor Roosevelt in his 
Topeka campaign address, in which 
he outlined farm policy, spoke for 
decentralized administration. Secre- 
tary Wallace and M. L. Wilson, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, were 
aware of the unique nature of the 
administrative task. Early addresses 
of these and other leaders recognized 
the need of adapting administrative 
procedure to the present complex 
social structure.’ The farm program 
was recognized as being not merely 
an economic measure; it was an ex- 


periment in democracy. 


Active Participation 


Various mechanisms were in- 
troduced as a means of bringing the 
farmer into active participation in 
the administration of the program. 
These included the county agricul- 
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tural conservation association with 
its county committee, the county 
planning council, community dis- 
cussion groups, the farm referen- 
dum, and the use of advisory 
committees, hearings, and farm con- 
ferences. Taken as a whole, these 
devices of consultation round out a 
pattern of functional participation 
which looks like something new un- 
der the sun in the field of public 
administration. 

This whole trend toward demo- 
cratic participation of members of 
an economic group in administration 
seems to be prompted by a realiza- 
tion that the techniques of democ- 
racy must be fitted to a society in 
which the group pattern is becoming 
more dominant. It is inevitable that 
farmers and members of other inter- 
est groups press for expression and 
representation in the governmental 
policies directly affecting them. It 
becomes a question whether or not 
regularly instituted procedures of 
consultation with government should 
be provided, or whether the group 
should find its way to government 

1 The philosophy of Secretary Wallace is 
stated in New Frontiers and Technology, 
Corporations and the General Welfare. 
Mimeographed addresses of Secretary Wal- 
lace dealing with this subject include “The 
States, the Regions, and the Nation,”’ Nov. 
18, 1935; “Economic Democracy in Ac- 
tion,” April 20, 1937. Other addresses 
were “The Farmers Run their Show,” de- 
livered by Chester Davis, 1934, and “Agri- 


cultural Planning in a Democracy,” by 
H. R. Tolley. 
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through informal means, such as the 
lobby. The importance of this ad- 
ministrative task has been recognized 
by Secretary Wallace who has stated 
in his New Frontiers: “We are stand- 
ing on the threshold of a new era of 
political science, the broad outlines of 
which are just beginning to emerge.” 

Agriculture has taken a lead in 
this new era by providing democra- 
tizing institutions. Farmers are now 
organized into a farm electorate 
which makes use of conventions, elec- 
tiows, and referenda; they have their 
judicial procedure with hearings, ap- 
peals, and boards of review; and not 
the least significant is a type of “taxa- 
tion” to raise from farmers partici- 
pating in the program funds which 
defray the administrative expenses of 
this functional jurisdiction. 

An inclusive farmers organiza- 
tion—the County Agricultural Con- 
servation Association—has been set 
up under federal auspices to cooper- 
ate in the administration of the AAA 
program. In this respect the nature of 
consultation between the farm group 
and the AAA differs from those cases 
in which privately organized farm 
and labor groups must act on the 
basis of informal contacts and pres- 
sure devices applied from without. 
The administration has reached into 
the farm group for a more systematic 
and uniform type of group represen- 
tation than could come by chance.’ 
The activities of this farmers’ associa- 
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tion merge into the functions of the 
administration until it is difficult to 
draw the exact line between farm 
group and administration. 


The County AAA Committees 


The County Agricultural Conser- 
vation Association was the first im- 
portant step toward a new scheme ot 
farmer participation. Its membership 
includes all farmers who are partici 
pating in the farm program or who 
declare their intention of participat 
ing during the current season. 

The purpose of the association, 
according to the Articles of Associa 
tion, “shall be to cooperate with the 
Secretary of Agriculture” in carrying 
out the provisions of various farm 
legislative measures. The association 
assumes the active responsibility for 
local administration of the AAA pro 
gram through an elected county com 
mittee. This committee makes deter 
minations of farm acreage allotments, 
normal yield, farm bases, and other 
facts.2 Such determinations are o! 
utmost significance to farmers inas 
much as they affect directly the 


2 The structure of the County Agricu! 
tural Conservation Committee is outlined 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
1938. The functioning of the earlier con 
mittees is described in an address of Janu 
ary 17, 1935, “Functions and Responsibi!) 
ties of the County Control Association 
by Claude R. Wickard. 

3 Functions and responsibilities of con 
mitteemen are outlined in the “Articles o! 
Association of the County Agricultura 
Conservation Association.” 
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amount of payment the farmer re- 
ceives. Committeemen also assist in 
the educational program by making 
available to farmers authorized in- 
formation with respect to programs, 
conduct hearings and investigations, 
check on compliance with the pro- 
visions of the program, and certify 
a farmer’s eligibility for the benefit 
payments. 

The réle played by the commit- 
teemen has varied greatly in different 
parts of the country, and from county 
to county. Committeemen in the 
Midwestern and North Central states 
have generally assumed greater re- 
sponsibility, while in the South the 
County Agricultural Agent has gen- 
erally assumed leadership. 

As the program has developed, ad- 
ministrative rulings and rules of pro- 
cedure have come in such number as 
to make the program quite technical. 
This has made it advisable for some- 
one to stay with the details of the 
program. The County Committee 
selects a Secretary who may be the 
County Agent. To discourage farm- 
ers who would like to make a 
“county job” out of their committee 
membership, the AAA has in some 
regions placed a limit on the number 
of days per month (in some cases 6 
days per month) in which a com- 
mitteeman can serve officially. 

In the selection of county com- 
mitteemen all farmers signed with 
the program are eligible to vote. 
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Elections are held in each commu- 
nity for the purpose of selecting dele- 
gates to county conventions where 
the three county committeemen and 
two alternates are selected. 

Nowhere is the unique relation- 
ship of government to group better 
exemplified than in the manner of 
election of county committeemen and 
in their lines of responsibility. A com- 
mitteeman having been voted in by 
an electorate of farmers can scarcely 
be called a public servant. Yet, his po- 
sition is certainly different from the 
elected representatives of private farm 
organizations, for he is acting in an 
association set up in accordance with 
a legislative act of Congress. He does, 
in fact, have some quasi-official status; 
he is an elected local administrator 
serving an instrumentality of the 
government. 

The manner in which adminis- 
trative expenses are paid further il- 
lustrates this unique relationship. A 
type of functional “taxation” is in 
operation. Pro rata deductions are 
made from the farmer’s benefit pay- 
ments. Proceeds are used to pay for 
the expense of the county office and 
per diem of AAA committeemen. 

With so many necessary deci- 
sions affecting the income of the 
farmer, it is inevitable that many 
differences should arise and require 
settlement. Something resembling a 
judicial function is therefore included 
in this agricultural democracy. The 


farmer who disagrees with the base 
established for his farm may appeal 
his case to the county committee or 
to the state committee (both of which 
are composed primarily of farmers), 
and finally to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration in Wash- 
ington. If farmers of a county feel 
that their allotment is low, or if thev 
object to a required farm practice or 
a rate of payment, they may appeal 
to the state committee, and then to 
Washington. 

The right of farmers to recall 
their elected county committeemen 
is nowhere specifically provided. 
Nevertheless, there have been cases 
where farmers, regarding themselves 
as the paymaster of the local commit- 
teeman, have taken steps to oust ser- 
vants they have regarded as unsatis- 
factory. The procedure was for the 
original delegates selected at the com- 
munity election to meet in a special 
convention to make another selection 
for the position. There is seldom oc- 
casion for such action inasmuch as 
the annual elections give them ample 
opportunity for a turnover of com- 
mitteemen. 


The Farm Referendum 

The farm referendum is an ex- 
cellent example of the evolving rela- 
tionship between government and 
the economic group. The farmer 
votes not by virtue of his citizenship 
in a political jurisdiction, but because 
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of his membership in a functional 
group. Something akin to legislative 
activity on the basis of group is here 
exhibited. The farm electorate by 
secret ballot can determine whether 
or not the provisions of an Act ol 
Congress are to be made effective. 

Referenda are held under pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act.* When supplies of specitic 
commodities reach certain high levels 
defined in the law, marketing quotas 
must be announced and referenda 
held to determine whether a two 
thirds majority of farmers voting in 
each referendum favor the quota. 
Unless at least two-thirds of the 
farmers voting desire quota restric- 
tions, these restrictions will not be 
enforced. 

The farm referendum differs 
from the usual referendum where a 
law or policy is referred for consid 
eration of the eligible voters of a ter 
ritorial area by their legislative repre 
sentatives. In the former case, a legis 
lative act is submitted not to the peo 
ple it represents but to an economic 
segment which may render it inop 
erative by so voting. The situation is 
similar to action taken by the state 
legislatures in accordance with en 
abling acts whereby they become el 
gible to receive Federal aid. 

The farm 


means of specializing democratic 


referendum is 4 


4 Sec. 336, Agricultural Adjustment Act 
c 


of 1938. 
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activity. It isolates from the complex- 
ity of public questions a segment of 
subject matter which is nearer farm- 
ers, and about which they are familiar 
and in which they can more intel- 
ligently participate. Through such 
simplification the referendum may 
obviate some of the shortcomings of 
our party politics of the past which, 
in the words of Lewis Mumford, has 
been “so remote from the thick tissue 
of actual life that a voter might vote 
every election without touching on a 
single issue that concerns his immedi- 
ate life... .” 

Some idea of the participation in 
the farm referendum may be gained 
from the cotton referendum of De- 
cember 17, 1938. Ballots cast num- 
bered 1,169,633. Of this number, 
983,903, or 84.1 per cent, voted in 
favor of the marketing quota. An 
estimated total of 2,300,000 cotton 
farmers were eligible to vote.* 

The farm referendum stimulates 
interest and participation in farm 
questions, and it is useful in measur- 
ing farm opinion. There is also evi- 
dence that the referendum may exert 
a healthy democratizing influence. 
Many a forgotten tenant has found 
that he counted for something. His 
vote is sought; and he enters the polls 
on equal terms with his landlord. 
Where the contest has been uncertain, 
farmers favoring, and those opposing 
the quota restrictions, are encouraged 
to take precautions against tenants 
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being made victims of unsound argu- 
ment from the other side. Efforts 
have been made to get low-income 
farmers out to educational meetings 
where they had formerly been left 
out.® 


County Planning 

County planning is probably the 
most ambitious and difficult of the 
various plans to secure farmer par- 
ticipation in administration. It pro- 
vides for the organization of Plan- 
ning Committees at community, 
county and state levels through which 
farmers cooperate in policy making. 

County planning has had a brief 
but interesting development. It has 
its beginning with the Triple-A pro- 
gram. Many farmers as well as ad- 
ministrators felt that means should be 
provided for democratically planning 
programs rather than formulating 
them at the top. There was little time 
at first to develop such machinery 
because the emergency nature of the 
situation demanded prompt decisions 
and speedy action. As soon, however, 
as attention could be directed toward 
the more permanent aspects of the 
program, the County Planning proj- 
ect was launched. Some complaint 
was heard during the first years of 


5 United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Press Release of Jan. 7, 1939, “Of- 
ficial Results of 4 Referendums.” 

6 This situation was observed by the 
writer in several Kentucky counties at the 
time of the Burley tobacco referendum of 


1938. 
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its operation as part of AAA on the 
grounds that farmers were merely 
doing “busy work” in the planning 
meetings and that recommendations 
had little or no bearing upon the 
programs. 

It was evident that if county 
planning was to fill a much needed 
role it must broaden its scope to plan 
for farm programs other than AAA, 
that it must center its attention on the 
local problem, and that it must be 
enlarged as a principal activity of the 
Department of Agriculture. This has 
since been provided in what has be- 
come known as the “Mount Weather 
Agreement.”*? County planning has 
thus emerged with a new status, and 
is Occupying an important place in 
the present reorganization of the 
Department. It is being formalized 
in memoranda of agreement now be- 
ing signed by the land-grant colleges 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Agricultural County Planning is 
to be projected in the 3,000-odd coun- 
ties of the United States. The county 
is the principal planning unit, but 
farmers committees will be organized 
on the state and community level to 
correlate and to extend the effective- 
ness of planning operations. Some 
300 to 600 counties will be organized 
for the more intensive work during 
1940. 

The County Planning Commit- 
tee is composed mainly of farmers, 





with non-voting membership being 


extended to representatives of various 
action programs operating in the 
county. Thus expert and layman are 
brought together. The County Agri 
cultural Agent assumes active leader 
ship in setting up the committee and 
assists with the technical and admin 
istrative work. The line of responsi 
bility runs from the County Planning 
Committee to a steering committe: 
on the state level composed of the 
Director of Extension, Director o! 
Experiment Station, and State Rep 
resentative of the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics. The office ot 
State Representative of the Bureau o! 
Agricultural Economics has been pro 
vided in order to carry out the Mount 
Weather Agreement. The State Rep 
resentative is a member of the staff o! 
the new Division of State and Loca! 
Planning in the reconstituted Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. In most 
states a state project leader is desig 
nated by the Director of Extension 


7 See Joint Statement by the Associatior 
of Land-Grant Colleges and the Depart 
ment of Agriculture (known as the Mount 
Weather Agreement). This is a statement 
of objectives and general procedurc 
land-use planning agreed upon by rep 
sentative Land-Grant College officials and 
Departmental leaders, July 8, 1938. Ov! 
bulletins relating to County Planning a: 
“Memorandum of Understanding” 
March 11, 1939, between the Bureau 
Agricultural Economics and other Bureau 
vf the Department of Agriculture, “Count 
Planning Work Outline Number One,” and 
“Procedure for Developing a Unified 
County Program.” 
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to direct the state’s participation in 


the planning work. Thus a new chan- 
nel is opened up between the farm 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

At the county planning meeting 
it is usual procedure for farmers to 
take inventory of their local problems 
and consider possible solutions. The 
Committee considers the needs of the 
county in relation to the various na- 
tional programs active there. With 
the AAA, the FSA, the SCS, the 
FCA, the WPA, the NYA, the CCC, 
the Social Security Board, and the 
Public Health Service active in their 
borders, there is a real need for local 
people to set goals as a guide to the 
various agencies. Each of these agen- 
cies may deal directly with but a 
fragment of some larger problem. 
There is need for team work with 
local residents helping to point out 
the unified objective and thus avoid 
duplication and cross-purposes. Ac- 
tual experience has shown that the 
planning committees have been 
quick to detect inconsistencies, and 
that they may exercise a considerable 
degree of supervision and control 


over local operations. 


Discussion Groups 

Farmer participation in admin- 
istration and planning cannot be 
made genuinely democratic merely 
by providing institutional arrange- 
ments. Only free access to unbiased 


information and free discussion of 
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the problems involved can insure a 
democratic approach. 

Recognizing the importance of 
educational procedure to the success- 
ful operation of an “agricultural 
democracy,” a program to organize 
farmers’ discussion groups was in- 
augurated in 1935. Under Secretary 
of Agriculture M. L. Wilson was 
the chief sponsor of this idea and 
Dr. Carl F. Taeusch was brought in 
from the Harvard School of Business 
Administration to organize the work. 
It is now carried on by the Program 
Study and Discussion Section which 
is to be a part of the reorganized 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Part of the work of the Section 
consists in stimulating the organ- 
ization of intormal neighborhood 
groups. Farmers are encouraged to 
devote part of the program of their 
regular farm, civic, or church or- 
ganizations to discussions of their 
economic problems. No effort is 
made to “sell” any program. A con- 
sideration of underlying questions is 
encouraged; likewise a critical ex- 
amination of the operations and the 
need or adequacy of the various 
programs. As part of the discussion 
group program farmers are trained 
in the discussion technique, the 
forum, and the panel. Pamphlets are 
prepared which aim to stimulate dis- 
cussion on both sides of the question. 

A further activity of this Section 


is in the schools for agricultural ex- 
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tension workers and other field em- 
ployees of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Some fifty of these schools 
have been held. Critical examination 
is made of the assumptions under- 
lying public programs in lectures and 
in panel and conference discussions. 
The government workers in attend- 
ance are given leadership training 
on discussion group technique with 
a view of extending this method in 
their local districts. 

In the foregoing discussion, it 
has been possible to sketch but 
briefly the various devices by which 
the farm group is enabled to par- 
ticipate in public programs. This 
participation applies to policy formu- 
lation, program administration, and 
even to the educational process. 

This trend toward more active 
cooperation between government and 
the farm group seems a natural de- 
velopment in view of many present- 
day factors. The administrative 
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branch with its trained experts can, 
in consultation with the interest 
group, better handle many of the 
intricate problems which are now 
thrust upon over-burdened legisla- 
ture. Furthermore, there is evidence 
that the political party is proving 
inadequate to interpret the complex 
public will. Finally, in an era when 
problems are expressed more and 
more through functional channels, 
government should make some ad 
justment of its mechanism. 

The Department of Agriculture 
in the administration of its farm 
program may have made significant 
steps in the direction of adapting 
the democratic process to the group 
structure of machine-age society. Per- 
haps it has in a measure justified its 
claim, that it is not merely engaged 
in the administration of a farm pro 
gram, but is an experiment in 


democracy. 
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THE CULTURAL PROJECTS OF THE WPA 


By CEDRIC LARSON 


Mr. Larson, until recently a 
member of the staff of the Library 
of Congress, is a co-author of the 
article, “The Lost Files of the Creel 
Committee of 1917-19," published in 
the January 1939 issue of the Pustic 
Opinton QuARTERLY, and is now at 
work on a book dealing with the 
Committee on Public Information. 


The impact made by the five 
major cultural projects of the WPA 
upon the national consciousness is 
probably greater in toto than anyone 
readily realizes. As channels of com- 
munication between the administra- 
tion and the country at large, both 
directly and indirectly, the impor- 
tance of these projects cannot be 
overestimated, for they all carry a 
tremendous appeal to the eye, the 
ear, or the intellect—or all three. 

A lengthy study might easily be 
made of any one of these five and 


the purpose of the present article is 


but to offer a résumé of the subject.’ 
The Federal Writers Project, the 
Federal Historical Records Survey, 
the Federal Theater Project, the Fed- 
eral Arts Project, and the Federal 
Music Project all have their national 
headquarters in Washington, and the 
writer has kept in constant touch 
with them over a period of more than 
two years. 

Although the cultural projects, 
in common fate with various other 
WPA projects, undergo a running 
barrage of criticism from quarters 
which do not favor this form of 
direct nursing of American culture 
by the government, the fact remains 
that they present on the whole a 
commendable record of achievement 
in their four years of existence. 

1 Statistical data in this article are derived 
chiefly from: Department of Science, Art 
and Literature; Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Patents, House of Representatives, 
Seventy-Fifth Congress, Third Session on 


H.].Res. 79 (Washington, D.C., 1938), 
Part I. 
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Bureau of Fine Arts Proposed 


So optimistic have some of the 
Congressional sponsors of the cul- 
tural projects been over results ob- 
tained so far, that a concerted attempt 
is being made, carried over from 
1938, to create within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior a permanent 
Bureau of Fine Arts, which would 
carry on the work started by the five 
projects in question. 

On February 3, 1939, Dr. Wil- 
liam I. Sirovich of New York, who 
is Chairman of the powerful Com- 
mittee on Patents of the House, in- 
troduced H.J. R. 149 for the purpose 
of setting up in the Interior Depart- 
ment a Bureau of Fine Arts for 
promoting art and literature. This 
joint resolution commences as fol- 


lows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 
That it is the policy of Congress to 
encourage the development in our 
country of cultural institutions as an 
important and integral part of the 
nationai life and history in order that 
our people now and in the future will 
have the benefits arising from the de- 
velopment of talented cultural person- 
alities and institutions native to our 
country and its people, and to this end 
to establish an agency in the Federal 
Government for the purpose of foster- 
ing, developing, and encouraging artis- 
tic and cultural activities of our people, 
and to make use of activities already 
organized with Federal aid. 


The joint resolution provides for a 
bureau director appointed by the 





President with the advice and con- 


sent of the Senate to receive an an- 
nual salary of $8,000. Four Assistant 
Directors, similarly appointed, re- 
ceive $7,000 per year. Each of the 
four assistants has charge of one of 
the following: (1) the theater and 
its allied arts; (2) music and its 
allied arts; (3) literature and _ its 
allied arts; (4) the graphic and plas- 
tic arts and their allied arts. 

The duty of each assistant is to 
“undertake and carry on the projects 
and activities relating to the creative, 
interpretive, research, and teaching 
aspects” of each of the four above 
groups. Section 5 (a) of this bill pro 
vides that WPA employees who have 
been satisfactorily carrying on work 
in one of the cultural projects may 
be transferred, subject to the ap 
proval of the Director of the Bureau, 
to a civil service status of the Bureau 
as far as practical, and the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to ap- 
point additional necessary persons to 
the staff of this Bureau. The Bureau 
will employ only American citizens 
or those who have declared their in 
tention of becoming citizens at least 
two years prior to employment by 
the Bureau. 

That the Sirovich bill has a 
good chance of passage at this or 
the 1940 session of Congress is gener 
ally conceded. Hearings were held 
last year on a similar bill and re 
ceived wide attention. The Pepper 
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bill in the Senate in 1938 was mod- 
elled along similar lines. It is of 
more than ordinary interest, there- 
fore, to note what has been accom- 
plished by each of these five cultural 
projects of the WPA. 


Writers Project 

The plan of a nationwide proj- 
ect for unemployed writers was first 
broached in 1934, when it was no- 
ticed that there were on the rolls of 
the old Civil Works Administration 
(CWA) and the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration (FERA) 
about 2,000 writers from the different 
branches of the writing vocations. 
Without projects suited to their tal- 
ents they would have to serve as 
unskilled construction workers and 
manual laborers. The immediate 
problem was the type of project on 
which to put these people. Inasmuch 
as one or two localized relief projects 
had successfully produced geographic 
and civic guides, this type of project 
was favorably viewed by Harry 
Hopkins, then relief administrator. 
The Federal Writers Project was 
blueprinted as an integral part of 
WPA, and Henry G. Alsberg called 
to Washington to serve as national 
director. 

It was many months before re- 
sults began to be manifest because 
a book takes many months to write, 
and especially a guidebook. State of- 


fiees were set up in each state, each 


with a director and staff. In each 


state writers were placed on certain 
assignments for these guides, to cor- 
respond as much as possible with 
their several abilities, and historians 
and other experts were consulted in 
the preparation of each book in the 
American Guide Series. Peak em- 
ployment of writers nationally was 
6,700, with a low figure of 3,000. 
According to the plan followed, each 
book must be sponsored by some as- 
sociation or group that puts up the 
cost of publication, which may vary 
from $5,000 to $10,000. The Federal 
Writers Project then furnishes the 
writing talent for producing the 
book. 

The initial guide to be pub- 
lished of the large books was Idaho, 
A Guide in Word and Picture, a vol- 
ume of 436 pages, amply illustrated. 
Two thousand copies were run off in 
January 1937, by the Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., of Caldwell, Idaho. This 
book met with much praise in the 
literary reviews. During 1937 many 
other guides appeared, such as the 
five-pound, 1,141-page book called 
Washington, City and Capital, bear- 
ing the imprint of the Government 
Printing Office, and a splendid speci- 
men of the printer's art. Guides have 
subsequently appeared on Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Iowa, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Orleans, New York, and 
many other cities and states. Related 
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books such as American Stuff, Arme- 
mans in Massachusetts, Italians of 
New York, and Who’s Who in the 
Zoo are frequently published out of 
the material for the major guides. 

Most of these books bear the im- 
print of a major publishing house 
such as Houghton Mifflin, Viking 
Press, and so on. From 8,000 to 
10,000 copies of each book are 
printed, and these large publishing 
houses can give the books national 
advertising. Up to February 1938, 
about $400,000 was guaranteed by 
sponsors of the American Guide Se- 
ries and in virtually all cases the 
sales of the book reimburse the spon- 
sors dollar for dollar. 

As of January 1, 1939, about 
275 major books and booklets had 
been issued by the Federal Writers 
Project. Writers who have manned 
the project include Guggenheim fel- 
lowship holders and many others of 
recognized talent. The reviews of 
these books have been almost uni- 
versally laudatory, showing the great 
care with which they are compiled 


and edited. 


Historical Records Survey 

This Survey was organized in 
June 1935 by Harry Hopkins and is 
the most gigantic bibliographical 
project ever launched. It is directed 
by Dr. Luther H. Evans. Its aim is 
to compile for each of the 3,066 


counties of our country a printed, 


planographed, or mimeographed 
book with an annotated bibliography 
or “inventory” of the historical rec- 
ords of all types in the county. Many 
cities will have a special bibliography 
of their own. Work has been done 
already in about 80 per cent of the 
counties. Peak employment of his- 
torical researchers, most of whom 
had to be trained for the job, was 
4,400 and the low point was 2,750 
Records of more than 40,000 ot 
America’s 235,000 churches have 
been copied. A great number of these 
bibliographies are now available, and 
it is planned to place copies of each 
volume of bibliography in specified 
depository libraries in America. 


Theater Project 

This project was organized to 
take care of the unemployed actors 
and theatrical people in August 1935. 
Peak employment was 12,700, and 
in February 1938, employment was 
8,739. Theater companies are located 
in 40 Cities in 22 states. New York 
has naturally the largest project with 
more than 4,000 workers, and Lo» 
Angeles second with more than 
1,200. All types of plays are pre 
sented, as well as dance and radio 
dramas. The Living Newspaper has 
been a development originating with 
the project. As of February 1935, 
more than 25 million people had 
been spectators at these plays. Ad 
mission is generally low or free, and 
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many troupes take to the road for an 


entire season. 

Some of the better known plays, 
such as Triple-A Plowed Under, 
Power, Prologue to Glory and One- 
Third of a Nation have been pub- 
lished in book form (Random 
House). Bread and Circuses (Oxford 
University Press, 1937) by Willson 
Whitman is a 191-page book on the 
Federal Theater in which the author 
shows great enthusiasm for her sub- 
ject. Mrs. Hallie Flanagan is the na- 
tional director of this project. 


Arts Project 

This project was instituted in 
1935 with Holger Cahill as national 
director. For the objective, the ad- 
ministration of the WPA stated that 
“their primary concern has been with 
the artist—not simply with art.” 
Thousands of unemployed artists 
were put to work in four main divi- 
sions: (1) Fine arts (including 
murals, sculpture, easel painting, 
andthe arts )}—absorb- 
ing 48 per cent of the personnel; 


graphic 


(2) Practical and applied arts (in- 
cluding posters, photography, Index 
of American Design, arts and crafts, 
diagrams, and models)—which ab- 
sorb 29 per cent; (3) Educational 
services (Federal art galleries, com- 
munity art centers, art instruction, 
research and information )—absorb- 
ing 17 per cent; (4) Technical super- 


visory personnel of 6 per cent of 
total project employment. 

As of February 1938, the Arts 
Project had given 11,325 tax-support- 
ed institutions in America alloca- 
tions, including murals, mosaics, 
sculptures, oil paintings, water colors, 
and prints totalling 95,570 items. To 
this may be added: 


Fine arts 95,579 
Dioramas and models 500 
Posters 349,943 
Map drawings and diagrams 30,365 
Arts and crafts projects 39,692 
Photographs 251,018 
Stage sets 240 
Lantern slides (and various 

types of visual aids) 7,139 
Total works allocated by proj- 

ects to tax-supported insti- 

tutions during thirty 

months of existence to Feb- 

ruary 1, 1938 774,467 


Art education no less than art 
production has been emphasized and 
more than 50 cities have community 
art centers. It is estimated that 11 
million people had been reached 
through Federal arts exhibits and 
through classes to February 1, 1938. 


Music Project 


This project has been under the 
national directorship of Dr. Nikolai 
Sokoloff. Late figures are difficult to 
obtain, but in December 1937 this 
project had 2,691 persons assigned 
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to 40 symphony orchestras, 1,929 
were in 87 concert orchestras, and 
2,078 were enrolled in 69 bands. 
Some 52 dance orchestras took 602 
musicians; 11 opera units and 19 
choral groups enrolled 1,128; and 
230 copyists, arrangers, and librarians 
manned 13 projects. Music projects 
were organized in 273 cities, coun- 
ties, and townships in 42 states and 
Washington, D.C. It is estimated 
that between October 1935, and De- 
cember 31, 1937, musicians on Fed- 
eral projects played before audiences 
aggregating 92 million in some 131,- 
000 programs and_ performances. 
“Music can serve no useful purpose 
unless it is heard, but these totals 
on the listeners’ side are more elo- 
quent than statistics as they show 
that in this country there is a great 
hunger and eagerness for music,” 
stated Dr. Sokoloff. 

Musical education has been an 
integral part of the Project. In New 
York City early in 1936 a full- 
fledged theoretical curriculum was 
laid out with 20 different courses 
offered as electives. Other cities in- 
stituted similar offerings. In 1938 
these classes enrolled more than 125,- 
ooo pupils, all of whom received 
group instruction. Most of these pu- 
pils were youths. Many of the proj- 
ect instructors give their services in 
the public schools. A number of 
these musicians and teachers are re- 
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turned to private employment from 
time to time. Many of these WPA 
orchestras have received nation-wid: 
attention and acclaim. 


American Culture 

As indicated before, this article 
can only suggest the tremendous im. 
pact being made by these five cul- 
tural projects throughout America. 
They have nurtured a distinctly 
American type of culture as over 
against imported cultures which re- 
flect “alien isms.” That America has 
a vigorous native culture of a high 
order, which when properly nour 
ished bursts forth into flower, has 
been amply demonstrated during the 
past four years. America is the on!) 
large nation which does not have a 
permanent bureau or department for 
the promotion and stimulation of 
national culture and fine arts talents. 
and this is the omission the Sirovich 
bill seeks to rectify. The WPA cu! 
tural projects described reach an im 
mense audience every day in th 
year, progressively larger, and wi! 
lay the basis for such a bureau o! 


fine arts.” 


2 The writer is indebted to the followine 
for personal interviews: Dr. William ! 
Sirovich, Chairman, Committee on Patents 
House of Representatives; Mr. Henry © 
Alsberg, National Director, Federal Writer 
Project; Dr. Luther H. Evans, Nationa! |) 
rector, Federal Historical Records Sur\ 
and many others. 
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TRENDS AFFECTING THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
By ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


This article on economic trends 
affecting the newspaper as an 
opinion-forming medium brings up 
to date certain statistics in the 
author's book, “The Daily Newspa- 
per in America,” and his article on 
“Recent Developments in the Daily 
Newspaper Industry” in the January 
1938 issue of the Pustic Opinion 
QuarterLy. Dr. Lee is Lecturer on 
General Sociology at New York Uni- 
versity and a member of Raymond 
Rich Associates, New York City. 


Among current tendencies in the 
daily newspaper field, one stands out 
that has become more and more dis- 
quieting to both advocates and critics 
of the industry. A recent editorial 
in Editor & Publisher (December 31, 
1938) labeled the steady and long- 
time trend toward local daily news- 
paper monopolies a “serious danger” 
—with “no reflection,” of course, on 
any of the papers involved. This edi- 
torial analyzes the situation, which 
“does not represent a healthful trend 
in journalism,” in part as follows: 


It is absolutely true that in the major- 
ity of cases, the non-competitive own- 
erships have been conscious of the 
responsibilities their situation entails. 
They have attempted to give expres- 
sion to the varying shades of opinion 
within their communities, and to a 
remarkable extent they have succeeded 
in doing so. The danger remains, 


however, that freedom for minority 
expression will be curtailed, especially 
in a period when political feelings 
tend toward extremes and when one 
extreme sees not only no good but 
positive danger in the beliefs of the 
other. The American system thrives 
best when ideas strike sparks and op- 
posites rub cach other into usable size 
and shape. 


We have no panacea. The condition 
has arisen not by the will of any in- 
dividual or group, but from a grad 
ual growth of custom, both in news- 
paper operation and in the purchase 
of advertising space. Multiplication 
of editorial services has tremendously 
increased costs as compared with 
those of 20 years ago. These services 
tend to freeze themselves into the 
newspaper structure. They do not 
fluctuate with the rise and fall of 
income. Wages have risen steadily in 
post-war days, and, despite the re- 
ductions of five years ago, the gen- 
eral level approximates 1929 figures. 
Income has never enjoyed a similar 
recovery. For good or ill, union regu- 
lations have minimized the amount 
of control a publisher wields over his 
payroll. Taxes offer no paths to econ- 
omy. Paper and raw-material costs 
and the normal overhead are with dif- 
ficulty trimmed to mect lowered in- 
comes. 


It is the latter, rather than increased 
and inflexible costs, which have 
killed off newspapers. It is no longer 
possible, it seems, to operate a “sec- 
ond” newspaper with any prospect of 
a permanent, comfortable but not af- 
fluent income. The advertising busi- 
ness buys its space on the basis of 
circulation coverage and has little 
patience with claims of “quality” as 
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against all-inclusive quantity. Retail 
merchants would rather pay one ad- 
vertising bill than two or three, and 
seem to have found no loss of effi- 
ciency in the reduced space cost. 


The trade-paper editorial hopefully 
conjectures “that when advertising 
volume returns toward 1929 levels, 
as it probably will, one newspaper 
cannot carry all the traffic and still 
do an adequate editorial job,” with 
a resulting establishment of new pa- 
pers. It concluded, however, 


In the meantime, we will continue to 
have attrition, tragic loss of com- 
munity associations that should be a 
matter of pride, loss to the profession 
of capable people, with all of the 
personal discomforts that a suspension 
entails. And we will have the serious 
danger that newspapers will be more 
and more considered by their owners, 
their advertisers, and their readers 
merely as vehicles for printed paid 
advertisements. That must not hap- 
pen, and we recommend to publishers, 
advertisers, and labor union officials 
that they give that phase of their 
common problem some _ serious 
thought in 1939. 


Despite the delicacy with which 
the writer of this editorial attempted 
to avoid offense to the publishers of 
monopolistic papers, the statement 
represents an amazingly candid 
analysis by a professional spokesman 
for the industry. One can and should 
discount, however, his protestations 
of the fairness of monopolistic pub- 
lishers; greater significance should be 
attached to his statement that “one 
extreme sees not only no good but 


positive danger in the beliefs of the 
other.” Few of our editors and pub- 
lishers have failed to demonstrate this 


during the past decade. 

It is only since newspaper com- 
petition has disappeared from all but 
a few American cities that publishers 
have come to bethink themselves 
about a “public relations” drive in 
behalf of their industry. All too many 
publishers regard merely as quaint 
this recurrent advice by William 
Allen White of the Emporia Gazette: 
“If a free press is in danger, we need 
not fear outside forces. We need to 
fear ourselves.” 


Trend Toward Monopoly 


To what extent has the trend 
toward daily newspaper monopoly 
proceeded in the cities of the United 
States? Are radio stations—to a 
growing extent the apparent competi- 
tors of newspapers in the dissemina- 
tion of news and views—now com 
ing within the local orbits ot 
newspaper-owning corporations and 
individuals? Of what significance 
are answers to these questions in 
terms of the present and future ot 
public opinion formation? New fig 
ures shed new light on these situ 
ations.’ 

1 The present discussion includes refer- 
ences to data chiefly for the past few years 
For previous statistics and related descrip- 
tive material and analyses, see A. M. Lee, 
The Daily Newspaper in America: The 


Evolution of a Social Instrument (New 
York: Macmillan, 1937), and these recent 
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No effort is made here to re- 
count again the vast multiplicity of 
factors—some of which are touched 
upon in the Editor & Publisher edi- 
torial quoted above—that have made 
for and maintained local daily paper 
monopolies. They include finance, 
labor union, personnel, wire fran- 
chise, feature rights, national and 
local advertising, distribution, and 
other considerations. The fact and 
the significance of the trend concern 
us in this brief analysis. 

The number of American cities 
with competing daily newspapers is 
diminishing by about 10 per cent 
a year. In 1936 to 1938, the number 
dropped 21 each year, in the manner 
indicated by the following figures:* 


1936 1937 1938 
Cines with allegedly 


competing dailies 251 230 209 
Morning papers 222 212 198 
Evening papers 416 371 333 


Cities with admitted 
local monopolies 1,206 1,230 1,249 
Daily newspaper cities 1,457 1,460 1,458 


These figures on unified owner- 
ship and control and on competing 


articles by the same author: “Recent De- 
velopments in the Daily Newspaper In- 
dustry,” Pustic Opinion QuarTervy, Vol. 
2, No. 1 (January 1938), pp. 126-33; 
Violations of Press Freedom in America,” 
Journalism Quarterly, Vol. 15, No. 1 
(March 1938), pp. 19-27; “Le conflit sur 
la liberté de la presse aux Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique,” Cahiers de la Presse, No. 4 
(October-December 1938), pp. 551-79; 
“Dailies in Towns Under 10,000 Gaining,” 
Editor & Publisher, Vol. 72, No. 1 (January 
7, 1939), p. 14. 


newspapers are the best available at 
the present time, but they must be 
qualified as they are in the foregoing 
table with the words, “allegedly” 
and “admitted.” Not all ownership 
relations and scarcely any of the 
“gentlemen’s agreements” are re- 
vealed in the lists tabulated. It should 
be recognized that only in such large 
centers as New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, and in a few smaller 
ones can one find dailies that actually 
compete for subscribers on the po- 
litico-economic front. Where even the 
semblance of competition persists, it 
is most frequently one between sen- 
sational and conservative typography 
or between several sets of comics and 
other features. Then, too, the num- 
ber of morning papers in the “com- 
peting” centers has been long below 
the number of centers, and there is 
an average of only 1.5 evening dailies 


in such cities. 


Press Freedom Involved 
In short, only a few dozen 


American cities can observe freedom 


2 Tabulated from lists in Editor & Pub- 
lisher, Vol. 70, No. 5 (January 30, 1937), 
Sec. 2, pp. 16-114; Vol. 71, No. 5 (January 
29, 1938), Sec. 2, pp. 16-115; and Vol. 
72, No. 4 (January 28, 1939), Sec. 2, pp. 
12-102. These lists, said to include only 
English-language dailies of general circula- 
tion, nevertheless contain some business 
and a few other special-interest dailies. 
Despite imperfections, these lists are useful 
because they give the best available in- 
formation on combined ownership and 
control. 
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of the press lifted in the daily news- 
paper field above the realms of aca- 
demic discussion and made vital. 
Our definition of freedom of the 
press is not, of course, confined to 
the political rights of publishers, the 
existence of which is well illustrated 


by the running fight they have so 
widely waged on the New Deal. 

The development of the more 
extreme type of local monopoly, one- 
daily-newspaper cities, further em- 
phasizes the change that is coming 
over the industry. The number of 
these cities has risen from 353 in 
1899 to 405 in 1909; to 686 in 1919; 
to 913 in 1929; and to 1,094 in 1938. 
In the latter year, these cities con- 
tained 1,044 evening and 50 morning 
dailies. It should be noted that the 
total number of dailies in 1938 
(2,190, including 134 special-interest 
dailies) was only 11 greater than it 
was in 1899 (2,179, including an un- 
known number of special-interest 
dailies but probably fewer than in 
1938). And the total number of 
dailies has tended to drop since the 
1916 peak.* 


Radio Affiliations 


In answer to such figures and 
their implications, some readily reply 
by pointing to the radio as one as- 
surance of continued competition 
among local opinion-forming media. 
The figures in this field are also dis- 
turbing. At the beginning of 1932, 
daily newspapers or newspaper or- 


ganizations owned (in continental] 
United States) 51 stations, leased 2, 
and were affiliated closely with so 
others. The list of newspaper-owned 
stations had increased by July 1935 
to 68, controlled by 51 newspapers 
or newspaper organizations; other 
newspaper-afhliated units totaled 46. 
This collection of 114 stations had 
mounted to 140 by the spring of and 
to 168 by the end of 1936, and 
reached 228 in January, 1939. Here 
again the figures must be regarded 
as suggestive rather than inclusive. 
They are merely the best available at 
the present time. But even the indi- 
cated degree of growing control by 
publishers requires consideration 
Publishers or those owning newspa 
pers apparently control or are asso 
ciated in the control of one-third ot 
the 670 commercial broadcasting sta 
tions (330 independent and 340 net- 
work) now operating in this country 
(see Business Week, Nov. 26, 1935, 
pp. 30-1). Radio stations still com 
pete with dailies, but how many, 
how much, and for how long? 


Financial Trends 


To see under the barrage of pub 
lishers’ rationalizations and to under 


% Data on one-daily-newspaper cities in 
1938 are tabulated from Editor & Publisher 
Vol. 72, No. 4 (January 28, 1939), pp. 12 
102; earlier figures from M. M. Willey an 
S. A. Rice, Communication Agencies a! 
Social Life (McGraw-Hill, 1933); figures on 
total number of dailies from A. M. Lee, [he 
Daily Newspaper in America. 
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stand what is happening to their 
daily newspaper industry, attention 
must be given to financial trends. 
From this angle, the only very de- 
pendable statistics are the general- 
ized ones issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. And these are usually a 
year and one-half old when released. 

An analysis of the 1937 Census 
figures on “Printing and Publish- 
ing,” in comparison with figures for 
preceding census years, yields these 
significant Both for 
1933-37 and for 1935-37, the income 
—‘“value of products and receipts” — 
of newspaper and periodical estab- 
lishments increased more rapidly 
than did wages. In 1933-37, the 
greatest increase in costs was for 


conclusions: 


“materials, supplies, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy.” In 1935-37, 
the greatest increase was for “con- 
tract work,” i.e. printing and typeset- 
ting done under contract by other 
organizations, etc. As a result of the 
latter and of the increasing cost of 
materials, the value “added to mate- 
nals” during manufacture did not 
mount as rapidly as the value of 
products. 

The fact that many newspaper 
owners have an interest in newsprint 
and various types of contracting firms 
is a pertinent sidelight on this situ- 
ation. But neither the census nor any 
other agency yields information on 
this important aspect of the situation. 
The manner in which profits may be 


taken off through related corpora- 
tions is well known to businessmen 


generally and certainly to large news- 
paper operators. It should be remem- 
bered, of course, that the figures now 
being analyzed are for both news- 
papers and periodicals. 

The actual figures behind the 
foregoing conclusions are as follows 
(in thousands): The “value of prod- 
ucts and receipts” increased from 
$1,004,999 in 1933 to $1,192,819 in 
1935, and to $1,393,623 in 1937 (16.8 
per cent in 1935-37, 38.7 per cent in 
1933-37). Wages, however, rose only 
from $163,490 in 1933 to $192,890 in 
1935, and to $221,420 in 1937 (14.8 
per cent in 1935-37, 35-4 per cent in 
1933-37). The cost of “materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy” mounted from $184,700 to 
$234,623 in 1933-35, and to $295,788 
in 1937 (26.1 per cent in 1935-37, 
60.1 per cent in 1933-37). The cost 
of “contract work” moved up only 
from $62,623 in 1933 to $68,332 in 
1935, and then jumped to $96,690 in 
1937 (41-5 per cent in 1935-37, 54-4 
per cent in 1933-37). 


Stability of the Industry 

The financial 
partial, for newspapers alone con- 
tinue to indicate the surprising sta- 
bility of this branch of the printing 
and publishing industry. Newspapers 
no longer have the 43.8 per cent of 
printing and publishing business that 


statistics, only 
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they had in 1933, a peak percentage 
reached at the bottom of the current 
depression, but they still had 39.1 per 
cent of the total in 1937, a higher 
percentage than in 1927 and 1929! 

It is also interesting to learn that 
newspaper income from subscriptions 
and sales was at the highest peak on 
record in 1937 ($287,508,458), just 
about one-half of the sale of adver- 
tising space, $574,180,206. Even 
though newspapers’ income from 
circulation is now a gradually dimin- 
ishing percentage of total revenue 
(35.8 per cent in 1933, 34.2 per cent 
in 1935, and 33.4 per cent in 1937), 
the 1937 percentage is considerably 
higher than the percentages for 1921- 
1929. 

While newspaper advertising 
revenue has certainly not returned to 
1929 levels ($797,338,000), it is com- 
ing back from the depression low of 
1933 ($428,672,688) almost as rap- 


idly as is the printing and publish- 


ing industry as a whole. Contrasts 
with the growth of radio income dis. 
hearten publishers, but observers 
should remember that newspaper in- 
come is now divided among fewer 
and fewer large dailies. And this 
diminishing list of large and not un. 
prosperous dailies benefits from oper- 
ating “economies” made possible by 
local monopoly. 

‘ The trend toward economically 
stable local monopolies in the daily 
newspaper industry thus continues. 
It has been observable over a long 
period of years and has been spurred 
on by such fundamental internal and 
external factors that it is not likely to 
cease during the next decade. Only 3 
striking invention in journalistic 
techniques, in printing methods, or 
in methods of financing new ven- 
tures is likely to reverse the tendency 


THE COMING REVOLUTION IN FILMS 


By MAX FORESTER 


The author has had experience 
with “Tide,” “ Architectural Forum,” 
and the “March of Time” newsreel, 
and has organized a course on the 
documentary film at the New School 
for Social Research. 


Until eleven years ago, when 


the first Vitaphone shorts heralded 


the arrival of sound pictures, {act 
films had been drearisome indeed 
Fiction was supreme; only rarely had 
motion picture producers essayed « 
let fact stand on its own. Safaris to 
Africa were doctored up beyond le 
lief, and they, together with the 
pioneering fact films of King Vidor, 
often as not ended up in the se\ 
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circuits. Newsreels could hold the 
public’s attention with subjects from 
50 to 200 feet in length. But the 
techniques were lacking to give fact 
films of longer length the vitality 
they needed to compete with fiction 
films. 

Nevertheless, people had long 
displayed an innate interest in facts, 
and even in the field of drama it 
was noteworthy that pictures such as 
The Birth of a Nation and Charlie 
Chaplin’s The Immigrant derived 
much of their compelling interest 
from what may be called their “docu- 
mentary” basis. In a sense, the whole 
history of the movies reiterates this 
fact: movies often have been success- 
ful or not insofar as they have em- 
bodied and interpreted the mores of 
their time. 

Then, in the years prior to 1928, 
while movie producers whispered 
mysteriously about the impending 
advent of sound films, sound was 
already beginning to demonstrate its 
special capacities for transmitting 
tact through the medium of radio. 
In Kansas City a pioneer station, 
WDAF, took a first hesitant step on 
the death of Woodrow Wilson: all 
day long it broadcast Chopin’s 
“Funeral March.” And when Presi- 
dent Harding made his last swing 
across the country, speaking via 
some of the first inter-station hook- 
ups, radio took on new meaning for 
millions of Americans. 


Even with sound, the movies 


failed to play their part as a com- 
municative medium. Added, how- 
ever, to the movie producers’ old 
awareness of the public’s innate in- 
terest in facts was a new tool which 
enabled them to come closer to real- 
ity. Fitted together with the proved 
technique of “the chase,” the sound 
of police sirens helped bring to life 
pictures which dealt with Prohibi- 
tion gangsterism. But the fiction pat- 
tern had long since been set, and to 
adhere to it meant assured profits. 
There was no will to experiment in 
Hollywood. And, excepting Mervyn 
LeRoy’s Story of Louis Pasteur and 
The Life of Emile Zola, Hollywood 
producers have made slight effort to 
rid their fact films of the trappings 
of fiction films. 

Yet better techniques for pre- 
senting fact have been progressively 
evolving ever since the development 
of sound films, thanks to a group of 
insurgent young film technicians 
working throughout the world—the 
proponents of “documentary films.” 
Of results, the public has already 
seen brief flashes, in the articulate 
releases of the March of Time, the 
eloquent film, The 
River, and a scattering of other pic- 
tures. But to anyone who has looked 
for the fire behind this smoke, the 
implications are greater. A factual 
film movement that is symptomatic 


government 
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of a revolution in the character of 


the movies is on its way. 

For much of the history of docu- 
mentary films one must look to 
Europe where film technicians have 
worked independently of Hollywood 
and of Hollywood distribution meth- 
ods. In Russia, after 1918, national 
exigencies called for the immediate 
conversion of motion pictures to so- 
cial purposes. First-rate artists like 
Alexander Dovjenko, fusing trav- 
elogue and newsreel techniques with 
new techniques of their own, began 
to tell factual stories in pictures more 
coherently than ever before. In Ger- 
many, in 1928, Walter Ruttmann 
began to make a brilliant series of 
fact films for the Holland-America 
Line that were distinguished for 
their music. At the same time, Joris 
Ivens in Holland and Alberto Caval- 
canti, a Brazilian working in France, 
made strides in photography and 
editing. 

In 1928 the British began to put 
their practical stamp on the docu- 
mentary.’ There is a story connected 
with the introduction of documen- 
taries in England that helps to define 
this genre of film. Having set up a 
film unit as part of its “Buy British” 
drive, Stanley Baldwin’s Empire 
Marketing Board hired a famed 
pageant master to direct the first pro- 
duction and called in Rudyard Kip- 
ling to do the script. The result was 
a pompous, sentimental film about 


an urchin who is treated to a Christ. 
mas dinner of dishes brought from 
throughout the Empire. Later John 
Grierson, a less-famed member of 
the unit, made a documentary about 
the Scottish fishing industry at 5 per 
cent of the cost of the initial spec. 
tacle. Its success was much in con- 
trast to the failure of the Kipling 
film. 

Though Grierson still makes 
documentaries for the British Gov- 
ernment, others of the Government 
Film Unit, like Paul Rotha, have lett 
to make documentaries for British 
industrialists. Ruttmann, the Ger. 
man documentarian, had not hes. 
tated to make commercial films. And 
Rotha and his fellow workers have 
developed like sources of commercial 
sponsorship by getting industries to 
make “social documentaries” that 
conceal plugs ior their products 
Thus the British Commercial Gas 
Association’s current series of films 
deal with such subjects as housing. 
malnutrition, British education and 
the problem of smoke-polluted air. 

The first American documen 
taries to go beyond the traveloguc 
formula were compiled from ol 
newsreel film. In 1932, digging in! 
the vaults of Pathé News for rare 
historical shots, Frederic Ullman, |r. 
produced his brilliant feature-length 

1 The reader may be interested in tc 
ferring to “Films and the Public Services 


by Thomas Baird in the QuarTeRLy fo 
January 1938, pp. 96-9.—Eb. 
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This Is Americal! However, Mr. 
Ullman was unable to persuade the 
big Hollywood companies to distrib- 
ute the picture and it was a commer- 
cial failure. In contrast, The First 
World War, a similar feature which 
the Fox Film Corporation made 


from vault material at Fox Movie- 
tone News was very successful. Soon 
afterward, Louis de Rochemont, who 
had worked on The First World 
War, went to Time, with the idea 
for the March of Time. Roy ¥. Lar- 
son, vice-president of Time, Inc., 
had already created the radio series 
of the same name. Though it faced 
seemingly insurmountable odds in 
entering the motion picture industry 
at the bottom of the depression, the 
March of Time has won its way, in 
the past five years, to a place of major 
importance among American film 
production units. 

But documentaries have bigger 
capacities than the March of Time, 
and better techniques can be em- 
ployed than those which it is using, 
as other American documentarians 
have since demonstrated. Taking 
more footage for his stories, relying 
more on values inherent in photog- 
raphy, and adding  specially-com- 
posed music, Pare Lorentz sketched 
tar wider horizons for fact films with 
his government film, The River. 
Lorentz continues his work today in 
the recently-organized United States 
Film Service. 


Obtaining private backing, other 
American documentary technicians, 
working mostly in the East, have 
since produced scores of other prom- 
ising factual shorts. At least three 
companies, including Paul Strand’s 
Frontier Films, Inc., Contemporary 
Historians, Inc. (composed of former 
journalists and Hollywood techni- 
cians), and American Documentary 
Films, Inc. (whose personnel in- 
cludes former colleagues of Lorentz), 
are making documentaries for dis- 
tribution through labor societies and 
educational institutions. 

Last but not least, United States 
industries are beginning to adopt 
documentary techniques to portray 
industrial processes and stir up inter- 
est in their products. Films like the 
U. S. Steel Corporation’s current 
Men Make Steel, and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.'s A New 
Day have been of considerable social 
worth. The viewpoint of business 
has again been expressed in recent 
films for the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

Recently the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, moved by a desire to create 
useful educational films, has set up 
an agency called the American Film 
Center, which proposes to help bring 
more documentaries into being. This 
agency will function as a non-profit 
public relations consultancy, serving 
public and private organizations of 


all kinds. It has been fashioned after 
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a similar agency in London which 
has done much to develop British 
documentaries. 

Excepting The River, which 
Paramount distributed, the Holly- 
wood distributors have turned a cold 
shoulder to documentaries. But the 
new films have had a way of suc- 
ceeding in spite of Hollywood; the 
public seems to like them. 

Currently Hollywood cries 
“Propaganda!” But here Hollywood 
itself is vulnerable. This observer is 
willing to forgive Hollywood for its 
peccadilloes during the war, but to 
him, at least, the attempt to present 
in the form of fiction such vital facts 
as were the basis for the recent pic- 
ture Blockade, and which lie behind 
the current Confessions of a Nazt 
Spy, is an exceedingly dangerous 
procedure. It is inevitable that such 
patchwork must stop, as the market 
for fact films becomes greater, and 
as the public becomes more aware 
of the screen’s true capacities for re- 
porting fact. 

Hollywood, however, has not 
been the only source of the charge 
that documentary films are danger- 
ous propaganda. Upon seeing the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ recent films, film critic Gilbert 
Seldes wrote in Scribner's: “If argu- 


ment on social questions enters the 
movie-houses, we will have chaos. 
Because the power is great and the 
rewards are priceless, everyone wl! 
plunge into the business; no guiding 
principles exist, and for a time every 


move will be criticized, fought over, 
protested. . . . I know that man) 
people with the highest motives and 
noblest conceptions of society believe 
that just this use of the movies js 
desirable. I file a demurrer, because 
at the moment I think it is most im- 
portant that the movies remain 
popular.” 

The alarm that Mr. Seldes 
sounds is well worth heeding, but his 
demurrer seems a bit impractical 
Documentaries cannot just be ig. 
nored. For better or for worse, the) 
are with us to stay. 

As the screen handles more fac- 
tual material, the public will prob 
ably develop a critical sense sufficient 
to establish fair standards. Flagrant 
propaganda should disappear from 
the screen as the public becomes more 
articulate in its demand for ful! and 
impartial treatment of facts. This 
can be achieved only through the en 
couragement of new attempts to de 
velop honest fact films, conceived 
and presented as such. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Edited by HARWOOD L. CHILDS 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS* 


One of the consequences of the 
Great Depression and the advent of 
the New Deal was an_ unprece- 
dented recognition upon the part of 
American business of the importance 
of public relations. Interest in the 
subject has spread from larger asso- 
cations of business, such as the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National As- 


sociation of Manufacturers, to trade 


associations generally and to corpora- 
tions big and small. 


The World of Tomorrow Sells Ideas 

The New York World's Fair 
1939 may be considered the biggest 
adventure in public relations to date. 
Business was conditioned from the 
beginning to think of the Fair pri- 
marily as a chance to sell to others 
the ideas it cherishes itself. More- 
over, the Fair’s theme—the World 
ot Tomorrow—suggested an oppor- 
tunity to show that it was not merely 


the New Deal but business as well 
that was thinking in terms of a 
planned, more abundant future. 

In a previous issue of the Quar- 
TerLy, Bernard Lichtenberg dis- 
cussed some of the public relations 
implications of the Fair and pre- 
dicted: “Other have been 
chiefly concerned with selling prod- 
ucts; this one will be chiefly con- 
cerned with selling ideas.” 

Business is now telling its story 


fairs 


at the Fair to a public averaging 
150,000 persons daily, by means of 
modern architecture, photo-murals, 
dioramas, mechanical men, motion 
pictures, animations and charts. Ex- 
hibitors show graphically, by these 


* The author of this digest, Evelyn C. 
Roat, who is associated with the Quar- 
TERLY, is indebted to the editors of Tide, 
a magazine of advertising and marketing, 
for assistance in assembling the data. 

1 “Business Backs New York World Fair 
to Meet the New Deal Propaganda,” 
PusLtic Opinion Quarterty, April 1938, 


p. 314. 
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media, the relations of industry with 
labor, with agriculture, and with con- 
sumers, high-lighting some aspects, 
omitting others. 

Many exhibitors show how big 
a proportion of their expenses is for 
wages. The Petroleum Industries 
Exposition, for example, shows how 
many workers the industry employs 
and how much it pays them. US. 
Steel uses photo-murals to depict its 
workers in the various operations of 
steel-making. Twenty-seven eastern 
railroads, through a joint exhibit, are 
putting on a pageant dramatizing 
100 years of railroading, and espe- 
cially labor’s contribution. 

Consolidated Edison presents 
the case of “Bill Jones,” his standards 
of living, pay, hours, pensions, in- 
surance, sick pay, medical service, 
paid vacations, job training, promo- 
tion. The pottery exhibit displays a 
credit line announcing that $30,000 
of the exhibit’s $100,000 cost was 
underwritten by the potters’ union, 
available because the strike fund has 
not been drawn on for sixteen years. 

The kinship of industry and 
agriculture is pointed up by various 
food company exhibits. Heinz Dome 
and the Beech-Nut Building display 
exhibits emphasizing their depen- 
dence on farm products. Swift & 
Company shows how its promotion 
of unpopular cuts of meat creates a 
broader demand. Firestone’s model 
farm shows how rubber is used and 


will be used to lighten work and jn. 
crease efficiency. Ford’s industrial. 
ized farm dramatizes his long-time 
encouragement of the use of farm 
products in industry. Westinghouse 
displays an electrical farm of the 
future. The electric utilities, present. 
ing a cooperative exhibit, emphasizc 
the same point by showing how they 
have lowered farmers’ power rates 

Many exhibits are designed to 
reassure consumers of the earnes 
attention business gives to their we! 
fare. A cooperative exhibit by six 
teen big New York department stores 
shows what they have contributed to 
the production and distribution o: 
the nation’s goods. National Dain 
and Borden emphasize milk’s purity 
and fair price. The Hall of Pharmacy 
illustrates by varied exhibits the in 
dustry’s concern for the nation’ 
health. 

Summarizing the whole Fairs 
intent is the General Motors exhibit 
“Highways and Horizons.” As ex 
plained in a leaflet distributed « 
visitors, “From all this it is our hop 
that we make clear the enduring pur 
pose of General Motors, which 1s not 
merely to make cars and refriger 
tors . . . and the like for today, 
but constantly to promote the we! 
fare and the progress of the nation. 


“The American Way” Sells Products 


For a variety of reasons, patt 
otism is news again, and U.S. a 
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vertisers have begun to get aboard 
the band wagon of “The American 
Way.” Undoubtedly the international 
situation and plans for national de- 


fense are important factors in the 
revival, along with current publicity 
on un-American activities and vari- 
ous boycotts against aggressor na- 
tions. The campaigns initiated in 
1936 by Nation's Business, published 
by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States (“What Helps 
Business Helps You”), and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
on “The American Way,”? have also 
left their mark on U.S. thinking. 

The present trend is expressed 
by Kenneth Collins, assistant to the 
general manager of the New York 
Times in his statement: “Many re- 
cent contacts with merchants, manu- 
facturers, advertising agencies and 
others make it clear that a revival 
of the true American spirit, dormant 
four to six months ago, is under 
way. There is a growing recognition 
that what was said in the usual 
Fourth of July oration is not bunk. 
... (Tide, April 1, 1939, p. 9.) 

To U.S. manufacturers the trend 
is interpreted as a Buy-American 
movement. National advertisers are 
producing such patriotic appeals as 
the following: 

Procter & Gamble recently offered 


prizes of $42,000 in U.S. Savings 
Bonds in a contest advertised in maga- 


A recent Packard advertisement in 
magazines, headlined “Three Ameri- 
can faces you should know at a 
glance,” depicts the Washington 
Monument, the Statue of Liberty, and 
the 1939 Packard. 

Kayser gloves are being advertised in 
Life as “American made and sold the 
world over.” 

United Aircraft Corporation tells in 
Time how its planes “serve the na- 
tional defense forces of the United 
States provide protection for 
every American home.” 


In a recent issue of Fortune, the York 
Ice Machinery Corporation sells re- 
frigeration by speaking of York as 
“tor babes in arms . .. or men at 
arms keeping milk safe for 
America’s babies in the mak- 
ing and storing of munitions for 
America’s fighting forces.” 
Department stores follow the 
trend by pushing American design 
and American products. In New 
York, Lord & Taylor offered spring 
suits and frocks as “Chic Ameri- 
cana.” R. H. Macy has introduced 
“We Americans” garments—cotton 
prints covered with historical figures 
—which they describe as “American 
to the core . . . made for peaceful 
purposes . . . order several and live 
the American Way.” In Pittsburgh, 
“Typically 


Kaufmann’s series of 


American Fashions” feature clothes 
and furniture designed by Amer- 
icans. 

Motion picture producers, cur- 
rently the most conspicuous expo- 


2See John W. O'Leary, “The ‘What 


zine and newspaper advertisements Helps Business . . .” Campaign,” Pusii« 
tor Camay soap, illustrated with stars Opinion QuarTerty, October 1938, pp. 
and stripes and the Statue of Liberty. 645-50. 
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nents of Americanism, are bringing 
out an unprecedented number of 
patriotic and historical shorts. More 
important is the fact that a large 
number of full-length pictures are 
now on Hollywood's production 
schedule, all in varying degrees at- 
tuned to the trend. Warner’s recent 
Wings of the Navy was advertised 
with headlines such as “Can Amer- 
ica defend herself in the air?” Cur- 
rently its Confessions of a Nazi Spy 
deals with un-American activities 
and fortuitously appeared at the 
same time as Roosevelt’s message to 
the fascist dictators. Historical mov- 
ies like Paramount's Union Pacific, 
M-G-M’s Alaska and Northwest 
Passage, Twentieth-Century’s The 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell, are 
being promoted in trade advertise- 
ments with such phrases as “this story 
. . « belongs to America” and “the 
greatest American epic of them all.” 

Broadcasting companies have for 
some time been putting on programs 
dedicated to the American Way. The 
Columbia System is running three 
series: Americans at Work, What 
Price America, and Foundations of 
Democracy. The National Broad- 
casting Company had as guest stars 
on RCA’s Magic Key hour General 
Malin Craig and the U.S. Army’s 
general staff, who presented a graph- 
ic demonstration of staff operations. 
In Cleveland WHK has a sustain- 
ing program, We Americans, which 


emphasizes the values of US. citi- 
zenship. In Cincinnati WKRC has 
started an historical series called 


Great Americans. 

In addition to praising the vir. 
tues of various U.S. heroes in the 
program Our America, over WSM, 
Nashville, the sponsor ( National Life 
and Accident Company) offers 
copies of the Constitution to teach. 
ers and students. Already it has 
mailed over 10,000 copies to listeners 
in 32 states and has been praised by 
American Legionnaires throughout 
its area. 

Now English radio listeners are 
hearing about the American Way 
over Radio Normandy, owned by the 
International Broadcasting Company, 
Ltd. An exchange of programs, lx 
ginning in April, gives Radio Nor. 
mandy, among other items, a tran 
scribed propaganda show called 
America Marches On. Designed 
expose the infiltration of “foreign 
isms,” the show was conceived and 
produced by the Warner Brothers 
station in Hollywood and passed on 
by WMCA, New York. In return, 
WMCA will get transcriptions o! 
certain English programs. This ex 
change is aimed primarily at pro 
moting interest among English ané 
American exporters. 


Business Looks at Public Relations 


A comprehensive attempt ( 
assess the rdle of public relations 9 
business has been made by the Mc 
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Graw-Hill Publishing Company 
which undertook through its 23 pub- 
lications, in October 1938, to answer 
the question: “Why a Public Rela- 
tions Program?” The articles pre- 
sented material, facts and figures, 
regarding public relations activities 
in the business fields served by these 
publications. Now brought together 
in book form, the articles serve as 
a useful clearing house for those in 
a position to benefit from an ex- 
change of experiences. 

The proposition that “each 
company has its own problem—and 
its own public” is underlined. The 
problem in general is to improve 
relations with (1) employees, (2) 
customers and prospects, and (3) 
the company’s own community. Pub- 
lic relations is defined as “a way 
ot lite—expressing itself every hour 
in attitude and actions affecting 
workers, customers, and the com- 
munity. It requires a technique as 
well as an understanding—a_tech- 
nique which is only now being de- 
fined by experience.” 


Experiments in Public Relations 


Apparently concluding that the 
brewing industry’s public relations 
can never be any better than the pub- 
lic’s opinion of beer retailing, the 
U.S. Brewers’ Association, biggest 
industry trade association, launched 
several years ago the United Brewers’ 
Industrial Foundation. It proposed 
“to align the brewing industry with 


forces working for the public good.” 


Specifically, its members agreed, 
among other things, to “pledge our 
support to the duly constituted au- 
thorities for the elimination of anti- 
social conditions wherever they may 
surround the sale of beer to the con- 
sumer.” General advertising in- 
formed the public that “Beer pro- 
poses a program . . . and invites 
your support.” 

For some time, support from the 
industry as a whole was lacking. Last 
year Brewing Industry, Inc., a super- 
trade association including An- 
heuser-Busch and Piel, launched a 
public relations program of its own, 
based on the similar idea that brew- 
ers themselves should take over the 
policing of beer outlets, by the sim- 
ple scheme of denying beer to of- 
fending bars and taverns. Having 
selected Nebraska as a test-tube area, 
they organized the state’s brewers 
and wholesalers into the Nebraska 
Brewers’ and Beer Distributors’ 
Committee, pledged to investigate 
the activities of any retailer against 
whom complaints were made that 
he served minors, or spiked the beer, 
kept open on the Sabbath, etc. If 
a warning did not suffice, the group 
would cut off his beer supply and 
seek revocation of his license from 
the state liquor commission. 

Shortly after this program got 
under way, Nebraska drys, organ- 
ized into an Anti-Liquor League, 
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attempted to put on the state’s No- 
vember 1938 ballot a proposal that 
the electorate must decide for or 
against liquor at each general elec- 
tion (every two years). Brewing In- 
dustry, Inc., had only a month to 
get organized and publicize what it 
was doing, but by the deadline for 
filing the petition, which required 
43,195 signatures, the drys had fallen 
short by 8,000 names. The failure 
of the petition was attributed by 
Brewing Industry to public satisfac- 
tion with enforcement of the present 
liquor laws, such satisfaction of 
course being buttressed by the indus- 
try’s self-policing venture. 

This success in averting a threat- 
ened rise in dry sentiment was not 
lost upon the United Brewers In- 
dustrial Foundation. Since last sum- 
mer it has had its all-industry public 
relations campaign pinned on the 
“Nebraska Plan.” During the fall 
of 1938, the Foundation was at last 
in a position to announce that “rep- 
resentatives of Brewing Industry, 
Inc., American Brewers Association, 
and the U.S. Brewers’ Association, 
have agreed to recommend to all of 
their members that they join the 
United Brewers Industrial Founda- 
tion at once and give full and active 
support to its program for law en- 
forcement, moderation and a recog- 
nition of the public welfare.” The 
Foundation is now ready to extend 
the “Nebraska Plan” into four other 
states. 


The “Connecticut Plan” 

Last December, the Distilled 
Spirits Institute employed a similar 
scheme for distillers, testing it in 
Connecticut and calling it the Con 
necticut Plan. Its aim is to wipe out 
offensive retailing practices by set 


ting up and supporting citizens’ 
committees to cooperate with liquor 
control boards. They are to report 
regulation violators and work for 
new regulations where necessary. In 
March, the Connecticut Citizens 
Committee got the state’s Liquor 
Control Commission to revoke 
eleven tavern licenses in the New 
Haven area. 

A similar plan, designed for 
operation in states where off-premise 
liquor outlets are a state monopoly, 
is now being tried out in Ohio. In 
such states, where retailing is much 
more highly regulated by _ state 
bodies, it is the distillers’ own highly 
competitive wholesaling trade prac 
tices that get out of hand. The In 
stitute is testing in Ohio a sel! 
policing move, to be accomplished 
with control board approval. Re 
cently the distillers announced, 
through the Institute's director, that 
they were consulting the Monopol) 
State Association with a view to in 
stituting, in all seventeen states 
where liquor retailing is a state mo 
nopoly, a similar clean-up of trad 
practices. 

Currently the Seagram-Distillers 
Corporation is helping along the 
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self-policing idea by national adver- 
tising which promotes moderation 
(“Drinking and driving do not 
mix”) and stresses the idea that 
“operating a bar or liquor store is 
like any other retail business in the 
community—except in one respect. 
It involves a social responsibility. . . .” 


Chain Stores Enter the Arena 


Back in 1933, when only two 
states had anti-chain-store laws, the 
brothers John and George Hartford, 
respectively president and _ board 
chairman of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, were reported 
as holding this position with regard 
to chain-store taxes: If the people of 
the United States like our stores so 
little that they are willing to tax us 
out of business, that is their affair. 
We will shut up our shop. We have 
not spent, nor will we spend, a single 
penny to fight chain-store taxation. 
(Fortune, March 1933.) 

Since that time, new chapters 
have been written in the story of the 
endless bitter war between the little 
businessmen of the U.S. and their 
big competitors. During 1936 Rep- 
resentative Wright Patman of Texas 
cooperated with the late Senator Jo- 
seph T. Robinson to produce the 
Robinson-Patman bill. As passed by 
Congress, the Act is designed to 
eliminate many of the practices 
whereby the chains have been able 
to undersell the independent grocer. 
At present Representative Patman 


has another bill before Congress, pro- 
posing a Federal tax on chain stores. 
Its stated purpose is to crush the 
inter-state chains. 


By the fall of 1938, twenty-two 
states had anti-chain-store laws on 
their statute books; in other states, 
anti-chain-store bills were being vig- 
orously advocated. The American 
Retail Federation, previously organ- 
ized to protect the small retailers, 
had grown in membership to include 
25 state retail associations, 7 national 
associations, and 100-0dd chain and 
department store members. It pro- 
posed to obtain “recognition for re- 
tailing, the nation’s third largest in- 
dustry” by actively participating in 
those national affairs which are also 
the concern of retailers. On such mat- 
ters as fair trade and chain-store 
taxes, ARF members are far from 
united but to date the Federation 
has kept out of trouble on these is- 
sues. Unusual recognition was af- 
forded by President Roosevelt’s de- 
cision to speak at the Federation’s 
National Forum in May, since he 
had previously declined to address 
retail trade associations. 

Meanwhile the Hartford broth- 
ersof A&P had changed their minds 
about not spending a penny in their 
own defense. Two years ago they re- 
tained Carl Byoir and Associates as 
public relations counsel. For a year 
information on 


Byoir assembled 


taxes, particularly hidden taxes. Con- 
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sumer polls, sponsored by the chain 
stores, have shown that while the 
average consumer who has an opin- 
ion likes to buy in chain stores, be- 
cause their prices are lower, he nev- 
ertheless believes in anti-chain-store 
legislation. This contradiction, the 
chains believe, arises from an incom- 
plete realization of the fact that 
chain-store taxes raise the cost of 
living. 

Hence Mr. Byoir’s appeal to 
consumers revolves about the issue 
of “hidden taxes.” The material he 
has gathered has been made avail- 
able to various consumers’ groups 
which have been springing up to ex- 
pose hidden taxes. Thus a year ago, 
when the annual Women’s National 
Exposition of Arts and Industries 
was held in New York, some of Mr. 
Byoir’s hidden-tax data were used 
by the Consumers’ Tax Committee, 
headed by Mrs. William Sporborg 
who called the organization the 
“Minute Women of the Recession” 
and pointed out that there are “53 
taxes in the daily loaf of bread the 
masses of people in this country buy; 
57 taxes in every quart of milk... .” 

When, in May of last year, the 
Students Union of Troy’s Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute decided to have 
an insurrection against taxes, one of 
Byoir’s men went up to oversee de- 
velopments. Widely publicized as 
the “TaxCENTinels,” the students 
cornered all the pennies in town and 
paid in pennies for one-fourth of 


each purchase, to show that nearly 
a fourth of the cost of an article 
represents hidden taxes. 

In the fall of 1938 A & P an- 
nounced, in approximately 2,000 
newspaper advertisements, that it 
had retained Byoir & Associates to 
advise them and that it would op- 
pose the Patman bill for a Federal 
tax on chain stores in every legiti- 
mate way, except by going into poli- 
tics. The gist of their “Statement of 
Public Policy” was that it seemed 
strange that it should now be pro- 
posed to destroy a group of busi- 
nesses for the frankly admitted rea- 
son that they furnish the necessities 
of life to the wage earner and his 
family at low prices . . . that they 
would oppose a bill that would add 
almost another million to the eleven 
millions already unemployed and 
raise the cost of living of the wage 
earners of the US. . . . that they 
were prepared to spend a substantia! 
sum of money in telling their story 
to the American people. 

This statement was widely 
praised for its departure from the 
usual procedure of concealing the 
connection between public relations 
firms and their clients and for an 
nouncing the campaign against the 
Patman bill in paid advertising 
rather than in newspaper releases. 
The friendly tone of the advertise 
ments, expressing concern for the 
welfare of the consumer, of the 
farmer, and of labor, was in marked 
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contrast to A & P’s previous attitude. 
Five years ago, when Cleveland 
teamsters went on strike against the 
A & P, the Hartford brothers prompt- 
ly closed their Cleveland stores and, 
in a full-page advertisement ad- 
dressed to the people of the city, de- 
nounced the “conditions prevailing 
here which make our going neces- 
sary.”* In January 1936, John Hart- 
ford ran an open letter in the Wall 
Street Journal and the New York 
Sun on what course he might adopt 
if his company received no relief 
from discriminatory taxation. 
Significant of their change of 
attitude toward consumers is the fact 
that the Byoir firm has set up a sub- 
sidiary, Business Organization, Inc., 
to handle the organization of con- 
sumer groups and to do research on 
taxes and living costs. For example, 
the Emergency Consumers Tax 
Council of New Jersey, an organiza- 
tion representing women shoppers in 
more than 100 communities, has re- 
ceived support from the A & P to 
help it get under way. From offices 
in Trenton, the Council promotes a 
program embodying three main ob- 
jectives: (1) they oppose all new 
taxes and increases in current ones 
that would add to the cost of living; 
(2) they want “hidden 
brought out in the open; (3) they 


taxes” 


want all unnecessary existing taxes 
stricken off the statute books. 
Under the guidance of their pub- 


lic relations counsel, A & P have also 
reversed their attitude toward union 
labor. They are now seeking out 
AF. of L. unions to recognize. Last 
fall they concluded an agreement 
with the International Allied Print- 
ing Trades Association to have all 
their printing done in union shops; 
all their stores in Washington, D.C., 
and within twenty-five miles of the 
capital have gone closed-shop; the 
Chicago stores have likewise recog- 
nized the A.F. of L. and negotiations 
for contracts are in progress in Cleve- 
land. 

Within the past few months, sev- 
eral court decisions and legislative 
actions have been favorable to the 
chain stores. Pennsylvania’s Dauphin 
County Court of Common Pleas and 
Kentucky’s highest tribunal, the 
Court of Appeals, handed down de- 
cisions rendering invalid the chain- 
store taxes of their respective states. 
The New Jersey Supreme Court 
ruled against license fees levied in 
Camden and Atlantic City on self- 
service stores. Twelve states, in their 
current legislative sessions, have kept 
clear of chain-store taxes, and three 
states were still considering meas- 
ures to repeal their present taxes. 

Future developments will meas- 
ure the progress made by current 
public relations campaigns toward 
the desired objective—a favorable 
public opinion. 

3 New York Times, October 28, 1934. 
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Burns, C. Dewiste, Civilization: 
The Next Step. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1939. 291 pp. ($2.75) 

ArRMsTRONG, HaAMILTon Fisn, When 
There Is No Peace. New York: 
Macmillan, 1939. 236 pp. ($1.75) 

Cuase, Stuart, The New Western 
Front. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1939. 196 pp. ($1.50) 

Jones, F. Etwyn, The Defence of 
Democracy. New York: Dutton, 
1938. 352 pp. ($2.50) 

SpererR, Hans; and KAHLER, ALFRED 
(editors), War In Our Time. New 
York: Norton, 1939. 362 pp. 
($3.00) 


Since the World War many vol- 
umes have been published concern- 
ing propaganda—its objectives and 
its techniques. Never before have 
nations depended so obviously upon 
propaganda techniques as substitutes 
for the more apparent power ele- 
ments. This conscious concern with 
symbol 
manufacture is the result of the in- 
dustrial revolution, technological ad- 
vancement and the extension of suf- 
frage into the masses. No longer is 


idea manipulation and 


it possible to bring into play, with 
the assurance of maximum results, 
the older power techniques of the 
army and economic controls. These 
require as never before tremendous 
bolstering by popular support. The 
strength of a nation is not now meas 
ured solely by its army and navy. 
Today every citizen is a participant 
in the world struggle for position 
and for each nation’s share of the 
advantages of the total of the world’s 
resources. Moreover, to further com- 
plicate the power pattern there is the 
struggle in many countries between 
the ruling class and the exploited 
class. 

As a power technique, propa- 
ganda has within the past ten years 
become among the primary. This is 
no less true of the totalitarian than 
of the democratic states. In the case 
of the former there is an admitted 
control and monopoly over the agen- 
cies of public opinion whereas in 
the latter it is not so obvious. Al! 
ruling groups recognize the value 
of popular support to the mainte- 
nance of their control. Propaganda 
or the manipulation of ideas is not 
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just a stratagem resorted to by dic- 
tators or by governments in crises. 
Each of these books under review 
reveals that it is of longer duration 
and somewhat more subtle than the 
monopolization of radio, press, cine- 
ma and platform for a time only. 

C. Delisle Burn’s Civilization: 
The Next Step indicates this most 
clearly. In an excellent chapter “No 
Snobbery” he develops the thesis 
that the class structure of society is 
founded and maintained no less 
upon traditional cultures than upon 
present economic differences. Clear- 
ly he demonstrates the value of the 
educational system in England to 
the maintenance of an élite. Like- 
wise, the church aids in bolstering 
the position of the ruling class. He 
finds as so many have found before 
that liberalism has not resulted in 
democracy. The attainment of the 
common good, he contends, cannot 
rest upon the principle that rights 
are dependent upon the compara- 
tive wealth of opposing claimants. 

No one can deny that the totali- 
tarian states have recognized and 
exploited the great power contained 
in propaganda. That they have used 
this power weapon to gain the maxi- 
mum of advantages cannot be gain- 
said. Any book which treats of the 
world situation today must take into 
account the technique of propa- 
ganda. Throughout Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong’s When There Is No 
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Peace, which is a lucid analysis of 
the Munich crisis and the events 
leading up to it, runs the psycho- 
logical factor of the situation. Es- 
pecially useful to students of public 
opinion is his “Chronology of the 
Czech-German Crisis,” February to 
October, 1938 (pp. 159-236). He 
contends, for example, that Cham- 
berlain could never have effected 
his “appeasement” policy without 
an overthrow of the cabinet except 
through a skillful handling of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Stuart Chase in The New West- 
ern Front is quite conscious of the 
fertile fields for the specialist in the 
selling of attitudes and opinions 
among those people who are eco- 
nomically insecure. The key to the 
power of propaganda today, he feels, 
is that “Millions of young people 
look forward to a hopeless future.” 
Any promisor of relief from this con- 
stant uncertainty is assured an audi- 
ence. “We had better not try,” he 
warns, “to win a contest against 
dictators simply by shouting about 
the blessings of ‘liberty’ and ‘free- 
dom.’ People do not eat liberty and 
freedom; these words make no jobs. 
For every cultivated American lib- 
eral who cares profoundly about the 
Bill of Rights, there are ninety-nine 
citizens in the lower income groups 
who care more profoundly about 
employment and_ security.” Chase 
believes that we can build up our 
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own defense and thus maintain our 
traditional policy of isolationism by 
“inventions that will finance a 
growth in intensive capital outlays, 
which raise living standards of a 
stationary population.” 

F. Elwyn Jones in his Defence 
of Democracy traces the “new tech- 
nique of aggression” which he finds 
to be founded upon economic in- 
security and its concomitant social 
and psychological instability. His 
chapter “The Nazi Machinery of 
Intervention” is a penetrating study 
of the propaganda techniques of the 
Nazi Party outside the Reich. Inva- 
sion from within is the stratagem. 
To accomplish this invasion four 
main channels have been devel- 
oped and utilized: “the Nazi State 
organizations—legations, consulates, 
etc.; . . . Nazi Party cells; . . . so- 
called ‘independent organizations’; 
and finally the espionage service.” 
He shows how this machinery has 
worked and is working in regions 
such as the Balkans, Scandinavia, 
the Western Hemisphere and in 
western Europe. When Mr. Jones 
arrives at the point of formulating 
“The New Technique of Peace” he 
is wofully inadequate, vague, and 
superficial. 

The graduate faculty of the 
New School for Social Research have 
given us in War In Our Time an 
extremely useful and thoughtful an- 
alysis of the economic, social, politi- 
cal and propaganda forces which are 


present in the world today. In this 
study they treat such topics as au- 
tarchy, population, sovereignty, labor 
in wartime, raw materials and 
power. Hans Speier has written the 
chapter on “Morale and _ Propa- 
ganda.” He develops the thesis that 
“modern war propaganda is the up 
shot of modern society.” Propaganda 
is not something that we may take 
or leave alone. It is an integral part 
of the social milieu. Warfare he finds 
is not divided into two types: dicta- 
torial and democratic. “Democracies 
in modern wars will have to adopt 
dictatorial devices of political organ- 
ization, at least for a time, while 
dictatorships will have to show more 
respect for democratic principles 
than they have so far donc.” 
Ray F. Harvey 
New York Universit) 





Frieprich, Cart Joacnim, Foreign 
Policy in the Making. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1938. 296 pp. 
($3.00) 


Professor Friedrich’s book is a 
penetrating, often brilliant, analysis 
of foreign policy in the post-war 
period—from that time when Wil 
son could declare that “the great 
game” of the balance of power was 
“forever discredited” to the present 
period of anarchy and power poli 
tics. By necessity his analysis is large 
ly devoted to a discussion of the ob- 
stacles encountered in the path ot! 
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cooperative action and a reign of 
law. As the author points out, the 
net result seems to be the “break- 
down of what little law there was,” 
bringing us back where we were 
before the time of Grotius. 

A liberal democrat, Professor 
Friedrich is deeply concerned with 
the failures of constitutional democ- 
racy. The extension of democracy 
into the field of foreign affairs has 
proved illusory in providing intel- 
ligent and pacific policies. “Mass 
emotionalism is the most dangerous 
force generated by democracy in for- 
eign affairs,” well evidenced, for ex- 
ample, in the Khaki Election in Eng- 
land; genuine pacification could not 
be secured because of the effects of 
wartime propaganda, while the sup- 
posed leaders of the people found 
themselves captives of their past. 

Why has democratic govern- 
ment been so inept in foreign 
policy? In answering this, Friedrich 
stresses several points. The interest 
of the people is mainly in internal 
politics and foreign policy is usually 
subordinated to domestic concerns. 
In this connection American _his- 
torians might well consider how dif- 
ferent our foreign policy might have 
been had our Senate remained a 
small, indirectly elected chamber, 
capable of acting as an executive 
body, as the framers of the Consti- 
tution intended. How different 
would our attitude to war debts have 
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been, for example? In reality, of 
course, foreign policy can rarely be 
separated from the rest of national 
policy. Imperialism is largely moti- 
vated by domestic concerns in which 
the need for raw materials and mar- 
kets is taken for granted. The bene- 
fits from expansion may be only a 
sorry delusion, as some historians 
have argued, but “delusions are just 
as powerful in motivating men as 
truths, if not more so.” 

Although the people almost in- 
variably want peace, they want other 
things that cause war; frequently 
two peoples want the same thing 
which they are told they should have. 
They rival a dictator's capacity for 
self-contradiction. The number of 
citizens willing to support a policy 
involving genuine sacrifice of na- 
tional interests for international con- 
ciliation is small. Friedrich is pes- 
simistic in regard to the réle of edu- 
cation: “even if all education could 
be geared to awakening in all the 
people a sense of responsibility to- 
ward foreign affairs, it is doubtful 
whether it could successfully combat 
the effects of incessant propaganda.” 

Within the democratic pattern 
special pressure groups are often able 
to force their views on administra- 
tors and public alike. The activities 
of such groups are of course not 
confined to the democracies, but 
their work is more likely to come 
to the attention of the general pub- 
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lic. Special pressures, as well as that 
of the public at large, may be util- 
ized by skillful diplomats for gain- 
ing national advantages. The tech- 
nique for playing up such special 
pressures is highly developed in 
France, where the press is largely at 
the disposal of the government. At 
Washington the press conference has 
often been used for political manipu- 
lation. And finally party politics have 
often made impossible a continuity 
in foreign policy; a party defeat may 
even cause a shift in alignment and 
consequently in the balance of power. 

The second half of Friedrich’s 
book constitutes an analysis of the 
changes in the balance of power 
which soon reappeared in European 
politics, perhaps at the time of the 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia. There is 
a balancer to every balance of power 
and the League was never strong 
enough to be a balance within itself. 
Thus both inside and outside the 
League there appeared a new bal- 
ance, which was to be affected by 
such factors as reparations, disarma- 
ment, the specter of communism, the 
Austro-German customs union, and 
the resort to violence; and which 
finally, with the appearance of Hit- 
ler, was to degenerate into the pres- 
ent approximation to international 
civil war. Writing before the events 
of last autumn, Friedrich suggested 
the possibility of Czechoslovakia 
becoming, like Spain, a battlefield of 
the rival camps. He felt, however, 


that action would be precipitated 
there by an armed uprising of Nazis 
followed by determined resistance 
by the Czechs. 

As a realist, Friedrich is pessi 
mistic for the immediate future; the 
world has already drifted into war. 
As a liberal, he believes that hope 
lies only in the victory of the demo 
cratic way of life. Democracy may 
win by teaching through example. 
Patience is needed; as Lincoln said, 
“Why should there not be a patient 
confidence in the ultimate justice o! 
the people? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world?” 
WueatTon J. Lane 

Princeton, N.]. 





Laski, Harotp J., Parliamentar, 
Government in England, A Com 
mentary. New York: Viking Press, 
1938. 383 pp. ($3.50) 


Public opinion, freely expressed, 
is a major device for controlling 
power in representative govern 
ments; dictators make public opin 
ion an instrument of power. So it 
is frequently said. In England and 
the United States, at any rate, it is 
presumably essential to the mainte- 
nance of constitutional government 
that there be free expression of the 
widest variety of opinion; and in 
England, as Mr. Laski observes, gov 
ernment by discussion is actually 
subsidized in the form of an official 
opposition. His admiration for the 
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forms of English parliamentary gov- 
ernment is unstinted. But a pall of 
gloom settles over him as he con- 
templates the future of its substance. 
So long as Conservatives and Lib- 
erals agreed upon the capitalist foun- 
dations of British society, they were 
able to moderate their opposing 
clams on other issues amicably 
enough. Today, the Labor Party is 
frankly socialistic. Should it succeed 
in capturing a majority in the House 
of Commons, a grave crisis in par- 
liamentary government would arise. 

All the habits of the House are 
built on the theory that “in the last 
analysis the differences between par- 
ties are so small that men can reason 
about them, and compromise about 
them, instead of fighting about 
them.” But the Conservative Party 
may one day find itself with an intel- 


lectual abyss hard indeed to bridge. 


“Socialists,” its leaders must say, “will 
ruin the country if they obtain a ma- 
jority; and your ruin will be in- 
volved therein. We must therefore 
strain every nerve to prevent their 
victory as an unthinkable disaster. 
But you must remember that, if they 
are victorious, we must do nothing 
that will jeopardize the peaceful ap- 
plication of their victory. That peace 
is a higher good than your property. 
The British constitution is unwork- 
able unless we assume the right of 
a government, which the House of 
Commons supports and behind which 
the electoral verdict clearly is, to 
implement in legislation the pro- 
gramme upon which it won _ its 
victory.” 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


That no such heroism is likely 
to move the defenders of property, 
who cannot be expected to cooperate 
in the “erosion of their own institu- 
tional bases,” is indicated, Mr. Laski 
thinks, by accumulated evidence 
which he sets forth. Already one sees 


a definite tendency to suppress free 
expression of “dangerous” opinion, 
as shown in the Incitement to Disaf- 
fection Bill of 1934, in the case of 
Thomas v. Sawkins (1935) 2 K.B. 
249, and in the indefinite expansion 
of the police power over “insulting 
words and behavior” under the Uni- 
forms Act of 1936. The Trade Union 
acts of 1927 and the Emergency Pow- 
ers Act of 1920 have put powerful 
weapons into the hands of any reac- 
tionary government determined to 
suppress political propaganda, and 
even now there is increasing inter- 
ference with wholly peaceful pro- 
cessions and meetings. In sum, Eng- 
land seems to be approaching a time 
when “the right of peaceful activity 
to make its impact upon public opin- 
ion” will evaporate altogether, al- 
though the author does not express 
the necessary conclusion of his analy- 
sis. That conclusion would seem to 
be the eclipse of government by free 
discussion, until such time in the far 
future as either socialists or conserva- 
tives have so clearly possessed the 
field that opinions about the owner- 
ship of the means of production will 
no longer cause a ripple on the sur- 
face of politics. 
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This argument denies to state 
power that neutrality which under- 
lies the American doctrine of free 
speech. If the “rights of democracy 
halt at the frontiers of the private 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion,” does government by discussion 
face the same gray future with us as 
it does with the English? 

James J. Ropsins 
Tulane University 





Opecarp, Peter H., and Hens, E. 
ALLEN, American Politics: A 
Study in Political Dynamics. New 
York: Harpers, 1938. 882 pp. 
($3.50) 

In this live, unconventional, and 
altogether teachable book on our po- 
litical party system, readers of the 
QuarTERLy and all students of pub- 
lic opinion and propaganda will find 
far more to hold their attention than 
has been true in earlier works. The 
authors indicate that “the general 
approach is similar to that followed 
by Professor Arthur MacMahon of 
Columbia University.” It is also simi- 
lar to that of the American Public 
Mind and other contributions of Pro- 
fessor Odegard to the field which 
this QUARTERLY represents. 

The opening section of the 122 
pages of historical introduction is 
entitled “interest groups and party 
conflict.” From the beginnings of our 
party development during the colo- 
nial period to their analysis of the 
political situation at the end of 1937, 


Odegard and Helms dwell upon this 
theme. “It is impossible,” for ex- 
ample, “to speak realistically of party 
responsibility for legislation in the 
United States. Economic interest and 
sectional loyalty . . . transcend pure- 
ly partisan allegiance. . . . We are 
governed . . . by blocs and factions 
. . « having little regard for tradi- 
tional party affiliations” (p. 153). 

Of special interest here, perhaps, 
are chapters 8-11, 17-18, and 22, 
dealing, respectively, with the poli- 
tics of farm and section, business, 
labor, and racial groups; “the en 
gineering of consent,” and “pressure 
politics and majority rule.” 

Other chapters, treating parties 
in state and local government, bosses 
and machines, nominations, cam- 
paign finance, and elections, are 
equally interesting and provocative 
and there is little in this volume 
which should fail to hold the student 
as well as general reader. The book 
is heavily footnoted but that should 
not be allowed to intimidate the 
latter, for many of the notes contain 
material vitally significant to the 
textual argument. Furthermore, 
while it was written from Ohio 
and there are frequent illustrations 
from the politics of that state, the 
authors have drawn their materials 
from wider and more representative 
sources than the writers of most 
books on parties. They have made 
careful and minute use of the press 
and recent periodical literature, the 
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Saturday Evening Post and the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion as well as 
the American Political Science Re- 
view and the Pusiic Opinion Quar- 
rerLy. While the New York Times 
has been the chief source of contem- 
porary data, hardly anything which 
has been published concerning the 
present day American political scene 
seems to have been neglected by Ode- 
gard and Helms. They have been 
close observers of that scene and the 
results of their observations here put 
together give us the fullest and most 
realistic appraisal of American poli- 
tics so far presented. The inclusion of 
numerous cartoons from recent po- 
litical struggles adds interest and the 
appendices containing maps showing 
the election record of the last twenty 
years and the political platforms of 
1936 will be useful for the student. 
Eric Cyrit BELiouist 

University of California 





Sacter, J. T. (editor). The Ameri- 
can Politician. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
1938. 412 pp. ($3.50) 

Fartey, James A., Behind the Bal- 
lots. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1938. 392 pp. ($3.00) 

These two books are of un- 
usual interest, and serve as a species 
of laboratory manual for the study 
of political leadership and its rela- 
tion to public opinion. 

Professor Salter has collected 
nineteen “portraits” of leaders of 
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various types, including in the list 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Arthur H. 


Vandenberg, Paul V. McNutt, 
George W. Norris, Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Millard E. Tydings, Robert M. 
LaFollette, Jr., Maury Maverick, 
“Happy” Chandler, John L. Lewis, 
“Big Jim” Farley, Norman Thomas, 
Dan Hoan, S. Davis Wilson, Sol 
Levitan, Joseph Sickler, Anna Bran- 
cato, Robert Heuck, and finally an 
unidentified “old-style” politician 
who is given the fictitious name of 
“Honest Tom Mclntyre.” All but 
John L. Lewis and Norman Thomas 
have been office-holders, and in spite 
of their differences all of them illus- 
trate the various kinds of politicians 
that thrive in the United States— 
from the exhibitionism of Maverick 
and Chandler to the emotionalism of 
Norman Thomas and the efficient 
planning of Farley. 

As frankly admitted by Profes- 
sor Salter in his striking and valu- 
able introduction of eight pages, 
practically all the sketches are writ- 
ten by partisans. But this need not 
detract from the value of the illus- 
trations of political method. How- 
ever, the book has a rather bad start 
from the standpoint of the reader, 
for the opening sketch, that of Mayor 
LaGuardia, is written by Mr. Paul 
J. Kern, at one time secretary to the 
Mayor, and his incense burning cloys 
upon the judgment of the person 
who is seeking real information. 
Veritably a man may not be a hero 
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to his valet, but almost always he 
is to his secretary. 

In contrast to this, the sketch 
of Senator Vandenberg, by Profes- 
sor Cuncannon of the University of 
Michigan, is perhaps the most ob- 
jective in the book, and certainly 
should rank with Professor Salter’s 
own sketch of the charming and 
attractive Sol Levitan (originally 
published in the Pustic Opinion 
Quarterty for April 1938) as 
among the best of the collection. 

A matter of special interest is 
the adequate and effective chapter 
on James A. Farley, by Duncan Aik- 
man. This gives an almost identical 
picture of the man with that con- 
tained in the delightful book of 
autobiography by the Postmaster- 
General himself. Either Mr. Aikman 
used the same material or else he 
had a hand in an advisory capacity 
in the preparation of Mr. Farley’s 
book. 

This is not to charge that Mr. 
Aikman was the ghost-writer for 
Mr. Farley. Behind the Ballots has a 
tang and timbre of its own, and is 
one of the most charming as well as 
most illuminating political books of 
recent publication. Not that it tells 
much of the inside history of the 
administration of the New Deal— 
there are many clear omissions, and 
often matters of controversy are 
naively ignored or their implications 


not recognized. But the book is a 


frank and honest defense of the po- 
litical machine as a matter of prac 
tical and governmental necessity, 
including the partisan use of the 
patronage. In addition, the reader is 
completely won by the attractive per 
sonality of Mr. Farley himself. 
The student of contemporary 
politics, not to mention the person 
interested in the formation and 
growth of public opinion, can il! 
afford to overlook these two books. 
And the reading of both of them 
will be a source of real pleasure and 
profit. 
WituiaM Starr Myexs 
Princeton Universit) 





Wuire, WituiaM ALLEN, 4 Puritan 
in Babylon: The Story of Calvin 
Coolidge. New York: Macmillan, 
1938. 460 pp. ($3.50) 

Despite the background so well 
delineated by Mr. White, this book 
could not be called “The Life and 
Times of Calvin Coolidge.” It does 
not pretend to be a definitive biogra 
phy. One understands that the com 
petent hands of Mr. Claude M. Fuess 
will handle that task. This is a real 
character study. When Mr. White 
sticks to this aspect of his work, he 
is felicitous. When he strays away 
from it, as for example in the pages 
devoted to the economics of the 
Coolidge period, he is not so happy. 
The book is so dramatic that it could 
very easily be put into the form o! 


a play. 
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If it is turned into a play, it 
will be a tragic one. A good subtitle 
for the book would be “A Lament.” 
The atmosphere of sadness, of frus- 
tration, of just failing to reach the 
heights, is an ever-recurring motif. 
Not one single figure, not even the 
buoyant and gracious Mrs. Coolidge, 
escapes. One feels that this must still 
be the main emotion of the author; 
and that, even to him, something in 
the Coolidge story still hauntingly 
escapes understanding, not to say 
analysis. 

There is space for only one pic- 
ture from the book. It is that of 
Coolidge and Henry Cabot Lodge at 
the grave of Murray Crane. The 
ubiquitous appear: 
Lodge edges his way into the center 
of the group: Coolidge rebuffs the 
photographers with the words “I 


cameramen 


came to bury my friend; this is no 
time for photographs.” 

How Lodge finally got his come- 
uppance at the hands of Mr. Cool- 
idge is a story in itself, well told and 
well worth telling. 

I agree with the author's primary 
thesis that Calvin Coolidge was a 
kind of throw-back to the era just 
after the American Revolution; but 
I also feel that he just missed being a 
great man in his own time; and that 
he himself was acutely conscious of 
this. 

James P. RicHarpson 
Dartmouth College 
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SmitH, Frank, Thomas Paine, Liber- 
ator. New York: Stokes, 1938. 338 


pp. ($3.00) 


“Liberator” is hardly the word 
to apply to Thomas Paine. More ap- 
propriate would be “pamphleteer” or 
“propagandist.” Mr. Smith appre- 
ciates that the successful propa- 
gandist of revolutions has to be some- 
thing of a demagogue and says of the 
years 1776-1793: “Men who could 
barely read the letters of Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality, rushed into 
the conflict for a better world. Prop- 
aganda had to be simple, clear-cut, 
unfalteringly optimistic, attuned to 
the dynamic impulses of common 
men. In the person of Thomas Paine 
the ferment of the times cast up the 
supreme propagandist of the epoch. 
In Paine’s explosive personality the 
concepts of the philosophers were 
transformed into the spiritual am- 
munition of marching armies. What 
Madame de Staél said about Rous- 
seau applies a thousandfold more 
properly to Paine: ‘He originated 
nothing, he inflamed everything.’ 
Paine’s pamphlets, particularly Com- 
mon Sense and The Rights of Man, 
embody the fighting idealism of the 
revolutionary period in America and 
Europe.” 

For America the chief signifi- 
cance of Paine lies in his authorship 
of Common Sense and The Crisis. In 
Common Sense he dealt one of the 
most powerful blows to the British 
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imperial system in North America, 
for he not only openly espoused the 
cause of independence at a time 
when it was hardly thought of by 
more cautious men, but he struck out 
at monarchy and empire in a thor- 
oughly uncompromising manner. He 
also gave the first clear statement of 
an American foreign policy which 
has come to be known as isolation 
from European affairs. Only by strik- 
ing responsive chords in American 
hearts could Paine’s eloquent pam- 
phlets have achieved such phenome- 
nal success. One may ask how Paine, 
who had been in America only thir- 
teen months at the time The Crisis 
was published, could have known so 
well what basic American opinion 
seemed to be. One plausible conclu- 
sion is that like most successful 
propagandists Paine was also a good 
reporter who not only kept his ear to 
the ground, but also had a way of 
distinguishing the genuinely signifi- 
cant sounds. And as a phrase-maker 
Paine has had few equals. 

Had Paine’s career ended with 
the last of The Crisis papers he would 
have undoubtedly won a high place 
among the immortals of the War of 
Independence. His subsequent The 
Rights of Man, written in support of 
the French Revolution against the 
attacks of Burke and other conser- 
vatives, did nothing to lessen his 
fame in the United States. What 
damaged his reputation was his de- 
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fense of deism in The Age of Reason. 
This seemed to many to be an attack 
on organized religion in general and 
on Christianity in particular. Al- 
though it was in reality an aggressive 
statement of the religious faith of 
many Europeans and Americans o! 
Paine’s time, it has been distorted to 
such an extent that Theodore Roose 
velt could subsequently describe 
Paine as “the filthy little atheist.” It 
is no tribute to the fairness or the 
good sense of the American people 
that Paine’s vital services in the cause 
of independence should be so little 
known or appreciated. In this respect 
every acceptable biography of him 
should be welcomed. 

It cannot be said, however, that 
Mr. Smith has written a really im 
portant book. It is a popular account 
of Paine’s life, chiefly valuable for the 
admirable way in which it sum 
marizes his writings. Many people 
who will never trouble to read The 
Crisis, The Rights of Man, or The 
Age of Reason will here find them 
adequately and accurately analyzed. 
The volume is undocumented, has no 
bibliography, and commits one ol 
the cardinal sins in omitting an in 
dex. To persons otherwise unac 
quainted with Paine’s career, how- 
ever, this readable biography will 
serve as a useful introduction. 


Epwarp MEap EarLe 


The Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, N.]. 
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LineBARGER, Paut M. A., Govern- 
ment in Republican China. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill, 


1938. 203 pp. ($1.50) 


This volume is compulsory read- 
ing for all those interested in im- 
proving their understanding of con- 
temporary currents of public opinion 
among the Chinese one-fifth of the 
human race. The various ideologies 
connected with traditional and mod- 
ern Chinese politics are analyzed, 
and the relationship thereof to basic 
socio-economic factors is set forth. 
The importance of such considera- 
tions for the understanding of mod- 
ern China is fundamental. 

As the author shows, the revolu- 
tion which began in 1911 failed in 
its early phases to appeal to the basic 
interests of any numerically large 
class of the people. Both Yuan Shih- 
kai and the tuchuns who followed 
him failed entirely to strengthen their 
positions by the use of propaganda 
directed toward groups with special 
interests or grievances. 

It was not until the party of Sun 
Yat-sen, in the south, utilized the 
propaganda techniques introduced by 
Russian advisers, to appeal to the 
mass interests of the peasantry, work- 
ers, and students that the revolution 
finally achieved some degree of suc- 
cess, beginning in 1923. The result 
was that “the strictly political pur- 
poses of the revolution” became 
“mere adjuncts to the ideological and 
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military purposes.” Later the military 
purposes became dominant, and the 
Nationalist “party” abandoned its 
connection with the democratic in- 
terests of the masses, which had sus- 
tained it in its drive northward. 
This happened when Chiang Kai- 
shek turned for his support toward 
Chinese and foreign capitalism. His 
power thus grew as a result of the 
relationship between modern military 
mechanisms and political tax-income 
based on successful capitalist econ- 
omy. The strongest opposition to this 
changed centering of power came 
from the Communist organization in 
Central China, which persisted in 
appealing to the agrarian masses, 
and secured support by promising 
relief from misgovernment and pov- 
erty. The importance of mass opin- 
ions and interests in this period is 
clearly seen in the successful persis- 
tence of the Communist organization 
despite many perils and failures. 
Other important topics discussed 
are the position of the armed forces 
in relation to ideologies, 1911-1938, 
the post-1927 apotheosis of Sun Yat- 
sen and his doctrines as contained in 
the San min chu i, and the Chinese 
problem of achieving civic conscious- 
ness and devotion to secondary sym- 
bols, on a large scale, as a means of 
securing ends desirable politically. 
As to this last, it has often been sug- 
gested but is worth repeating here, 
that the present conflict may in time 
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achieve the actual nationalization of 
the Chinese areas. This is possible, 
but it is necessary for students of 
these problems to avoid recourse to 
historical determinism, and particu- 
larly to that based on the data of 
Western history. Dr. Linebarger’s 
volume demonstrates the need of thus 
studying the Chinese tradition for 
those desirous of adequately under- 
standing Eastern Asia today. 
Davin N. Rowe 
Princeton University 





U.S. DepartMENT oF State. Papers 
Relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States 1923 (Publi- 
cations 1260 and 1262). Washing- 
ton, D.C., Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 2 vols., 973 pp. and 
1283 pp. ($1.25 and $2.00 re- 
spectively) 

The two volumes covering the 
principal documents composing the 
American diplomatic record of 1922, 
which appeared early in 1938 and 
were reviewed in the January 1939 
issue of the QuarTERLY, are followed 
in less than a year by two volumes 
for 1923, and we have evidence again 
of the determination of the State 
Department’s Division of Research 
and Publication, in which Dr. Cyril 
Wynne and Dr. Ernest R. Perkins 
are the leading workers, to bring the 
public record as nearly to date, and 
to render it as complete, as the cir- 
cumstances attending the conduct of 
foreign relations make feasible. 


The time lag in_ publishing 
Foreign Relations was much in- 
creased by the diplomatic intensities 
of the World War. Until then the 
series was never more than five years 
behind, but the 1918 volume did not 
appear until 1930. The present fif- 
teen-year gap was established when 
the 1919 record was published in 
1934. The World War Supplements 
ran thirteen to fifteen years behind 
events. The 1922 volumes were six- 
teen years behind. The Department's 
avowed effort is to shorten the gap 
again. 

Restrictive influences are found 
in the reticence of foreign govern- 
ments, whose consent must be ob- 
tained for the publication of docu- 
ments in which they have a proprie- 
tary interest, and in the natural cau- 
tion of some of our own diplomatic 
and State Department officers. The 
active pressure of American political 
scientists and historians for more 
timely publication, the similar con- 
cern of some Members of Congress, 
and the enterprise of Messrs. Wynne 
and Perkins and others in the De- 
partment have been working in the 
other direction. 

An examination of the present 
volumes makes clear an effort by 
the editors and their collaborators to 
present to public opinion a realistic 
record. Selections from the Depart- 
ment’s archives are not limited to 
formal diplomatic exchanges but in- 
clude also informal memoranda by 
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working subordinates and even a 
few semi-personal letters, so that the 
reader has laid before him, apparent- 
ly, about all the victuals of knowl- 
edge and judgment that can be 
brought within manageable compass. 
Perhaps the richest repast for 
students of public opinion will be 
found in the 162 pages of Volume 
II which record the participation of 
the United States in the 1923 Lau- 
sanne Conference on Near Eastern 

Affairs. 
D. C. Poorer 


Princeton University 





Wricnt, Mitton, Public Relations 
for Business. New York: McGraw- 


Hill, 1939. 346 pp. ($3.00) 


In Public Relations for Business 
Mr. Wright has assembled much of 
the best current thought and prac- 
tice in the field of public relations. 
The result is a pleasing work filled 
with admonition and suggestion for 
businessmen in “adopting policies 
and practices that will enable them 
to serve the public more effectively, 
more harmoniously, and more profit- 
ably.” The book is essentially a 
practical manual for the worker in 
the field. 

While assuming the view that 
the businessman “realizes—often 
more fully than do his critics—that 
he has a social obligation,” the au- 
thor nevertheless takes the precau- 
tion in his opening chapter of point- 
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ing out in considerable detail that 
the “spirit of the times” demands of 
industry that it assume the new so- 
cial réle. Thus it is easy for him to 
agree with John W. Hill that “It is 
part of the task of public relations 
for industry to demonstrate its as- 


sumption of civic and social respon- 
sibility.” 

With this new social conscious- 
ness established as his framework of 
reference, Mr. Wright moves smooth- 
ly and logically through a succession 
of chapters which inform the busi- 
nessman how to set up the ma- 
chinery for achieving sound public 
relations during these strenuous 
times. Perhaps his chapter headings 
are the best guide to what he thinks 
and says; they include: Reorgan- 
izing for Good Will; Telling the 
Public; Your Employees as Allies; 
Winning the Consumer; Protecting 
the Stockholder; Your Friend the 
Competitor; Business and the Gov- 
ernment; Especially for the Little 
Fellows. All these chapters are re- 
plete with excerpts from speeches, 
statements and reports of prominent 
men and institutions; and with anec- 
dotes and stories which illustrate the 
points he makes and provide inter- 
esting reading. 

The strength of Mr. Wright's 
book is also its weakness. The popu- 
lar treatment he accords his subject 
makes inevitable some lack of depth. 
His generous use of anecdote and 
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story, of quotation and case refer- 
ence, satisfies the demands of the 
what and the Aow but not of the 
why of his admonitions and sugges- 


tions. 

His book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of public rela- 
tions, one which should prove help- 
ful to all who are interested in this 
much discussed but widely misun- 
derstood subject. 

Rex F. Hartow 
Stanford University, and Institute 
of Public Relations 





Stone, Canpace, Dana and The Sun. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, 1938. 
431 pp. ($3.50) 

Franklin, Greeley, and possibly 
Hearst are the only American jour- 
nalists who have been more written 
about than Charles A. Dana. Miss 
Stone’s book, however, is very wel- 
come because she does something 
for Dana and his editorship of the 
New York Sun which is extremely 
valuable to the student and which 
no other writer has attempted. What 
she sets out to do, and what she ac- 
complishes with a remarkably pa- 
tient and even scholarship, is to 
make a detailed review of the edi- 
torial opinions, positions, and cam- 


paigns of the Sun throughout the 
whole of Dana’s thirty years of edi- 
torship, 1868-97. The only compar- 
able study is Professor Ralph Ray 
Fahrney’s Horace Greeley and the 
Tribune During the Civil War, 
which covers only four years. Miss 
Stone’s book is less brilliant than 
Rosebault’s When Dana Was The 
Sun; its scope is different from Gen- 
eral Wilson’s pedestrian biography; 
it is more detached and critical than 
the eulogistic chapters devoted to 
Dana in such books as E. P. 
Mitchell’s Memoirs and O'Brien's 
Story of The Sun. The student will 
be able to make a fairer evaluation 
of the later, mature Dana from Miss 
Stone’s book, however, than from 
any of the others. 

After an outline of Dana’s life 
and a full account of his success 
when he took over the Sun, Miss 
Stone devotes successive chapters to 
the main topics of the paper's edi- 
torial expression up to the end of 
the century. These chapters are full 
of copious quotation. Thus the read- 
er may form his own judgments 
upon Dana; the author's opinions 
are expressed with reserve and 
marked fairness. 


Frank LutTHer Mott 
State University of lowa 
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In each issue, THe Pusiic Opinion QuarTeRcy publishes a continuation 
of an annotated bibliography which appeared in 1935 in book form 
(Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, and Bruce Lannes Smith. Propa- 
ganda and Promotional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography. Min- 
neapolis: Published for the Social Science Research Council by University 
of Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). 


Ausic, Joun Wituiam. Public Opin- 


ton. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1939. 486 pp. 


Text by associate professor of sociology, 
University of Illinois. Contents: 1. The 
Nature of Public Opinion. 2. The De- 
velopment of Public Opinion. 3. Com- 
munication. 4. Psychological Processes 
and Opinion. 5. Language and Public 
Opinion. 6. The Leader and Personal 
Symbolism. 7. Legends and Myths. 8. 
Violence and Public Opinion. 9. Geo- 
graphic Distribution of Group Opinion. 
10. Attitude and Opinion. 11. The Meas- 
urement of Opinion. 12. Opinion Meas- 
urement: The Attitude Scales. 13. Opin- 
ion Change. 14, 15. Censorship. 16. 
Special Interest Groups. 17. Propaganda. 
18. The Art of Propaganda. 19. The 
Radio. 20. Motion Pictures. 21. The 
Newspaper. 22. The Graphic Arts and 
Public Opinion. 23. Public Opinion and 
Reality. Bibliography in footnotes and 
PP. 433-64. 


Gestalten und Erscheinungen der 


politischen Publizistik series. Leip- 
zig: Noske, 1934 —. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


New York Public Library now has nine 
volumes of this series on political jour- 
nalism and propaganda, written’ by 
scholars now inside Germany. Series edi- 
tor: Hans Amandus Minster. 


Lampert, Ricuarp S. Propaganda 


(Discussion Books series). London 
and New York: Thomas Nelson, 
1938. 162 pp. 

General discussion of propaganda, pres- 
sure groups, communication channels, 
censorship. Bibliography, p. 162. 


LaMEERE, Netty Jean. “L’Art de 


persuader,” Revue de l'Institut de 
sociologie Solvay (University of 
Brussels), 18: 749-852 (1938). 
Belgian scholars’ survey of current litera- 
ture on propaganda. Bibliography, by 
D. Warnotte, pp. 831-51. 


Lansinc, Bernarp. “ ‘Jupkin,’ The 


Most Hated Nazi, Tells All Ger- 
many What To Think,” Life, 
March 20, 1939, pp. 61-68. 

“As an instrument of government he 
has given propaganda an entirely new 
meaning and has shown the democracies 
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that their knowledge of mob psychology 
and their methods of vote-getting are 
antediluvian.” Article describes his career 
and propaganda techniques. 


LasswELL, Harotp Dwicur. “The 


Propaganda Technique of the 
Pamphlet on ‘Continental Secu- 
rity’ (Political Symbol series, num- 
ber 1),” Psychiatry, 1: 441-7 (Au- 





Fairly exhaustive study of the means em- 
ployed by British propagandists to de- 
feat competing propagandists from the 
Central Powers. Stresses class and re 
gional differences in American public 
opinion: plutocratic and upper-middle 
classes were the earliest to support the 
war; the East was more easily con- 
verted to the Allied cause than the West 
and Middle West; but West and Middle 


' gust 1938). West had higher voluntary enlistment 

‘ This magazine has a department on rates after they had been won over by 

‘ propaganda, with a twofold purpose: the propaganda. Like previous studies, 

(1) “it will publish pamphlets which this volume calls attention to the depen- 

: give clear, and possibly vivid, expression dence of the U.S. press upon British 

i to programs of political action in Amer- controlled cables for war news, anc the 

| ica”; (2) it will “cultivate the analysis effect of this in building up an unneu 
: ti of influential political symbols with spe- tral attitude. 
i 4 cial reference to their use in propaganda. Rocerson, Sipney. Propaganda in 

4 Whenever a pamphlet is presented in the Next War. London: Bles, 1935. 

4 this department, it will invariably be 188 pp. 

{| accompanied by an objective analysis of One volume in a series on “The Next 
its propaganda technique.” The first War,” edited by B. H. Liddell Hart, of 
pamphlet is reproduced in full in the which other volumes deal with sea 

magazine, together with analysis of its power, air power, and tanks. This vo! 
1B techniques. The William Alanson White ume contains advice for British propa 
it Psychiatric Foundation, publisher of — gandists whose task it will be to get th 
4 Psychiatry, has authorized the distribu- U.S. into the war on their side. “The 
ia. tion for classroom purposes of this analy- American is the great champion of the 
a y sis, and of the pamphlet which it an- oppressed—and frequently of the so: 

ii alyzes. The article and the pamphlet are disant oppressed. . . . They are more 
| & bound together and appear under the susceptible than most people to mass 
ea title, Materials for the Study of Propa- suggestion. . . . They are at this mo 


ganda, No. 1. 


ment the battleground of an active 


) ; LassweL_L, Harotp Dwicut; and propaganda of labels. . . . It will be 
, BiumeEnstock, Dorotuy. “The difficult to get the United States to par 
ticipate in a war... . It will need a 


Technique of Slogans in Commu- 
nist Propaganda,” Psychiatry, 1: 
505-20 (November 1938). 

Two University of Chicago political 
scientists analyze all slogans circulated 
on leaflets by the Communist Party and 
its auxiliaries in Chicago, 1930-34, in- 
clusive. 


definite threat to America which will 
have to be brought home by propaganda 
to every citizen.” There are detailed 
suggestions for this campaign and also 
for campaigns to demoralize the Ger 
mans and to maintain British moral 
The author is a captain in the British 
army. 


_. 


Peterson, H. C. Propaganda for 
War: The Campaign Against Methods Closely Related 
American Neutrality, 1914-1917. *® Propaganda 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Cuive, Lewis. The People’s Army, 
Oklahoma, 1939. 357 pp. with an introduction by Major 
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Clement R. Attlee (New Fabian 
Research Bureau publication). 
London: Gollancz, 1938. 288 pp. 
Outlines a Labor Party policy of re- 
forms to make the British Army serve 
as a “defender of democracy.” 
Hart, Bast. Henry Lipper. 
Through the Fog of War. New 


York: Random House, 1938. 379 
pp. 

London Times military specialist again 
surveys the world military situation, 
finding that the Great Powers are maneu- 
vering for positions, ready to begin open 
warfare within a short time. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 371-2. 


Hart, Bastt Henry Lipperr. The 
War in Outline, 1914-1918. New 
York: Modern Library, 1939. 285 
PP- 

New edition of a standard work. 

Leacue or Nations. Armaments 
Yearbook (L. of N.C. 206. M. 112. 
1938. IX. 3). Geneva, 1938. 1,113 
Pp- 

Leacue or Nations. Statistical Year- 
book of the Trade in Arms and 
Ammunition (L. of N.C. 263. 


M. 156. 1938. IX. 4). Geneva, 
1938. 340 pp. 


PART II. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 
NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


Political Parties 


ArkeN, Georce Davin. Speaking 
from Vermont. New York: Stokes, 
1938. 233 pp. 

Views of the Governor of Vermont on 
the prospects of the Republican Party. 


BRADERMAN, EuGENE Maur. A Study 
of Political Parties and Politics in 
Mexico since 1890 (abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis). Urbana: University 
of Illinois, 1938. 

Pamphlet. 

CHAPMAN, ABRAHAM. Nazi Penetra- 
tion in America. New York: 
American League for Peace and 
Democracy, January 1939. 31 pp. 

Dewey, Joun, and others. Not 

Guilty. New York: Harpers, 1938. 
422 pp- 
Final report of the Commission that 
went to Mexico to hear evidence on the 
charges made against Leon Trotsky in 
the Moscow Trials. 

Organisation et activité de I'Interna- 
tionale communiste. Paris: Edi- 
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tions Documentaires, 1938. 224 
pp. 

Spivak, Joun L. Secret Armies: The 
New Technique of Nazi Warfare. 
New York: Modern Age, 1939. 
160 pp. 


Nazi propaganda in the U.S. 


Functional Groups 
(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 


Acnew, Hucu Extmer. Outdoor Ad- 
vertising. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1938. 310 pp. 

By a New York University professor of 
marketing. 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 
Pustic EpucatTion COoMMISsSION. 
Customer Relations booklet series. 
New York, 1939. 

Seven booklets and a “Memorandum for 
Conference Leaders,” dealing with the 
more general aspects of public relations. 

BacKMAN, KENNETH B. “Consumer 
Education Through Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus,” Harvard Educa- 
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tional Review, October 1938, pp. 
464-74. 
By Director of Boston Better Business 
Bureau. 

Brooks, Rosert Romano Ravi. Un- 

ions of Their Own Choosing: An 
Account of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and Its Work. New 
Haven: Yale University, 1939. 296 
PP- 
By a Williams College economist. Shows 
that public opinion concerning the Board 
has been formed in large part by news- 
papers’ disproportionate emphasis upon 
cases in which it has met opposition. 
Bibliography, pp. 258-74. 

Business Opinion. New York, 
monthly, January 1938—. 
Monthly bulletin for legislators, execu- 
tives, and business executives; digested 
from business papers by members of 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

Goopr, KENNETH MacKarngss; and 
KauFMANN, ZENN. Profitable 
Showmanship. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1939. 180 pp. 
Miscellaneous hints on salesmanship. 

Harris, Hersert. American Labor. 
New Haven: Yale University, 
1939. London: Oxford University, 
1939- 459 PpPp- 

Survey of current labor movement by 
U.S. journalist. Bibliography, pp. 433-50. 

Hortcnkiss, Georce Burton. Mile- 

stones of Marketing. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. 305 pp. 
New York University professor of mar- 
keting traces the history of sales cam- 
paigns from the Middle Ages to the 
New Deal, in a style well adapted to 
the general reader. Bibliography at ends 
of chapters. 

INTERNATIONAL Lapour Office. 


Yearbook, 1937-38. Geneva, 1938. 
650 pp. 


Karpr, Maurice Josepu. Jewish 
Community Organization in the 
United States. New York: Bloch, 


1938. 234 pp. 
Extensively documented sociology of 
problems faced by U.S. Jews and of in- 
stitutions they have developed to cope 
with them. Dr. Karpf, president of the 
Faculty and Director of the Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work, New 
York City, is a well-known specialist in 
this field. Bibliography, pp. 203-23. 
Lapor Resgarcu Association. Labor 
Fact Book, vol. 4. New York: In- 


ternational Publishers, 1938. 223 
PP- 
Summarizes data on “Labor and Pro- 
gressive Political Movements,” ‘‘Legisla- 
tion,” “The Struggle for Civil Rights,” 
“Trade Union Trends,” etc. 

Lenn, Evetyn. The Underground 
Struggle in Germany. New York: 
League for Industrial Democracy, 


1938. 64 pp. 

“Public Relations,” Time, April 3, 
1939, pp. 52-8. 
“Business’s new concept of public rela- 
tions as exemplified by Johns-Manville 
is an operating philosophy rather than 
a promotional stunt, actually changing 
business management instead of just lift- 
ing its face. Its basis is the discovery 
that good public relations begin at home, 
that Business can ‘sell itself’ perma 
nently to the U.S. pubiic only by de- 
veloping leaders whose comprehension 
of public relations is as mature as their 
knowledge of their particular trades.” 
Article describes some public relations 
activities of Johns-Manville Corporation 
and some personal characteristics of its 
president and public relations head, 
Lewis Herold Brown. 


“Toscanini to Whiteman,” Time, 
April 3, 1939, p. 58. 
Public relations of a Kentucky bank in- 
clude high pay and four-week vacations 
for employees; as for customers, they are 
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“entertained not only by the organ but 
by a 23-tube radio phonograph, playing 
in subdued tones requests ranging from 
Toscanini to Whiteman. . . . Christ- 
mas and holidays the bank keeps open 
house, with fruit cake, soft drinks and 
wine for all comers.” 

U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
SpecIAL COMMITTEE ON UN-AMER- 
icAN Activities. Investigation of 
Un-American Activities and Prop- 
aganda (Reports and hearings on 
H.R. 282, 75th Congress, 3d ses- 
sion, et seq.). Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 
1938—. 

The “Dies Committee.” To March 1, 
1939, 4 vols. (3139 pp.) of hearings had 
been issued. 

Watkins, Gorpon S.; and Dopp, 
Paut A. The Management of La- 


bor Relatians. New York: Mc- 


Graw-Hill, 1938. 780 pp. 

By two University of California econo- 
mists. Chapters 1-5 review the history of 
labor relations from ancient times, indi- 
cating the emerging self-consciousness of 
specialists in personnel problems. Chap- 
ter 21 is on “The Education and Train- 
ing of Employees,” and chapter 23 on 
“The Employee Magazine.” Three chap- 
ters deal with “Joint Relations and Col- 
lective Bargaining.” Bibliography, pp. 
741-54. 


Wricut, Mitton. Public Relations 


for Business. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1939. 346 pp. 

Based upon experiences of firms which, 
according to the author, a public rela- 
tions specialist, have been successful in 
their campaigns. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


CAMPBELL, HiLary; and Routzaun, 
Mary Swaim, compilers. Public 
Relations in Public Welfare: A Di- 
gest for Interpreters: Current Pub- 
lic Attitudes Toward Relief and 
People on Relief: How These Atti- 
tudes Came About: Facts and Fig- 
ures Which Answer Misinterpre- 
ters. New York: Social Work Pub- 
licity Council, June 1938. 17 pp. 
mimeo. 

Cowitnc, Ex.is. Cooperatives in 
America: Their Past, Present and 
Future, with an introduction by 
James P. Warbasse. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1938. 206 pp. 

HorrMan, Paut Gray, in collabora- 
tion with Neil M. Clark. Seven 
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Roads to Safety. New York: Har- 
pers, 1939. 87 pp. 


President of Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion (and also of Studebaker Corpora- 
tion) states the Foundation’s achieve- 
ments and explains its seven point pro- 
gram: promotion of Legislation, Motor 
Vehicle Administration, Enforcement, 
Engineering, Education, Technical Per- 
sonnel Training, and Research to bring 
about safety on U.S. roads. 


Krnossury, Joun A. Health Security 


for the Nation (Industrial Democ- 
racy, 6 no. 3, October 15, 1938). 39 
PP- 

Surveys current proposals, their costs, 
and the pressure groups behind them. 
Bibliography, pp. 38-9. 
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PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


Antonius, Georce. The Arab Awak- Systematic survey of the present-day 


536 


ening: The Story of the Arab Na- 
tionalist Movement. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1939. 471 pp. 

Arab politician and diplomat recounts 
historical bases of the movement and 
states the arguments favoring Arab—as 
opposed to Jewish—control of Palestine. 


Brown, Estuer Lucire. Lawyers and 


the Promotion of Justice. New 


York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1938. 302 pp. 

Fifth volume in this author's series on 
the professions. Contains material on 
lawyers’ associations, incomes, functions. 
Other volumes deal with nurses (1936), 
engineers (1936), social workers (1936), 
physicians (1937). Together these books 
constitute a survey of the living condi- 
tions of an important segment of the 
middle-income skill groups. 


Bryson, Lyman. Which Way Amer- 


ica?: Communism, Fascism, De- 
mocracy (The People’s Library 


series). New York: Macmillan, 
1939. 113 pp. 

Comparison of rival political symbols 
by a Teachers College professor of adult 
education. The People’s Library series 
is intended to present weighty topics in 
words based on the findings of the 
“Readability Laboratory” at Teachers 
College. 


Cuitps, Marquis Witiiam. Tarts Is 


Democracy: Collective Bargaining 
in Scandinavia. New Haven: Yale 


University, 1938. 169 pp. 

By the author of Sweden, the Middle 
Way (1936). Analyzes the labor ele- 
ments in the governments of Scandi- 
navia, the trade union structure, and 
the methods of settling labor disputes. 


Contemporary New Zealand. New 


York: Oxford University, 1939. 
276 pp. 


situation, prepared by New Zealand In- 
stitute of International Affairs for use 
at recent British Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Conference. “The book traverses 
with astonishing concreteness every as- 
pect of the affairs of the Dominion . . .” 
—C. Hartley Grattan. 


Coys, Davip CusHMan. Roads to a 


New America. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1938. 390 pp. 


Program of a well-known advisor of 


the New Deal. 


Dottarp, Joun. “Hostility and Fear 


in Social Life,” with discussion by 
Franz Alexander, Social Forces, 
17: 15-29 (October 1938). 


Dursin, Evan Frank Mottram; 


and others. War and Democracy: 
Essays on the Causes and Preven 
tion of War. London: Kegan Paul, 


1938. 360 pp. 

Symposium by British socialist intellec- 
tuals, including an essay on “Persona! 
Aggressiveness and War” (psychological! 
and anthropological evidence) by Mr. 
Durbin. 


Ezexiet, Morpecat. Jobs for All, 


Through Industrial Expansion. 
New York: Knopf, 1939. 331 pp. 
Continues the line of thought first de- 
veloped by Dr. Ezekiel, a prominent 
New Deal economist, in his $2,500 a 
Year (New York, 1936). Proposes to 
rescue business and democracy through 
an Industrial Expansion Administration 
primarily dedicated to increasing pro- 
duction. In a manner similar to the re 
vised AAA, this body would guarante: 
the public purchase, at an agreed dis- 
count, of the unsaleable surplus com- 
modities produced by certain key indus- 
tries. The expansion plan would be re- 
stricted to a small number of major in- 
dustries, and would be drawn up by 
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them, subject to approval by the Expan- 
sion Administration. In competitive lines 
of business, competition would be vigor- 
ously preserved. In monopolistic lines, 
the price at which the Administration 
would buy its share of the product 
would be determined in terms of the 
public interest. The immediate objectives 
would be jobs for all, and a national 
income of at least $100,000,000,000. 
Full democratic procedure—notice, hear- 
ing, full discussion, and freedom of 
speech—would be insisted upon. 


Goutp, KENNETH MILLER. Windows 


on the World. New York: Stack- 
pole, 1938. 421 pp. 


An introduction to world affairs (big 
business, the New Deal, democracy, co- 
operatives, socialism, communism, fas- 
cism, social security, etc.) for young 
people in their teens. The author is man- 
aging editor of Scholastic, the U.S. high 
school weekly, and has had extensive 
experience writing for this age level. 
Book includes charts, illustrations, bib- 
lhography. 


Hamtey, Matcotm Haley, Baron, 


editor. An African Survey. New 
York and London: Oxford Uni- 
versity for Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1938. 1,837 pp. 
Comprehensive political, economic, geo- 
graphic, and anthropological study of 
all Africa south of the Sahara, devel- 
oped over a period of several years by a 
group of Institute specialists. 


HanpMan, Max. “War, Economic 


Motives, and Economic Symbols,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 
44: 629-48 (March 1939). 


An economist at University of Michigan 
says: “All the economic arguments for 
war are arguments, not motives. War or 
preparation for war needs justification 
because our moral system has not pro- 
vided a scheme of values which will 
enable nations to obtain the satisfaction 
of power prestige by conflict and domi- 
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nation . . . they must offer moral or 
justifiable reasons for such aggression— 
economic reasons.” 


Howe, Quincy. Blood Is Cheaper 
Than Water: The Prudent Ameri- 


can’s Guide to Peace and War. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1939. 223 pp. 

U.S. journalist and editor, author of 
England Expects Every American To 
Do His Duty (New York, 1937), advo- 
cates a U.S. foreign policy of (1) de- 
fense of Western Hemisphere, Philip- 
pines, and Open Door in China, and 
(2) non-intervention on the continent 
of Europe. 

Jones, F. Etwyn. The Defence of 

Democracy. New York: Dutton, 
1938. 352 pp. 
Deals with pro-democratic and _pro- 
fascist propagandas in all the Western 
countries, including Germany and Italy. 
The author is a young British labor at- 
torney, who wrote the best-seller, Hut- 
ler’s Drive to the East (1937). 

Katz, DanteL; and ScHanck, Ricn- 
arD Louts. Social Psychology. New 
York: John Wiley, 1938. 700 pp. 
College text. Dr. Katz is at Princeton, 
Dr. Schanck at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Bibliography at ends of chapters. 

KIRKPATRICK, FREDERICK ALEXAN- 
per. Latin America: A Brief His- 
tory (Cambridge Historical Se- 
ries). New York: Macmillan, 1939. 
456 pp. 

By a well-known British historian. 

Loucks, WittiaMm NEGELE; and 
Hoot, Joun WeELDon. Comparative 
Economic Systems: Capitalism, So- 
cialism, Communism, Fascism, Co- 
operation. New York: Harpers, 
1938. 838 pp. 

College text by two University of Penn- 
sylvania professors. Bibliography at ends 
of sections. 
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Lynp, Rosert Stavucuton. Knowl- 

edge for What?: The Place of So- 
cial Science in American Culture. 
Princeton: Princeton University, 
1939. 268 pp. 
Columbia sociologist, co-author of the 
well-known Middletown studies, advises 
social scientists to “take sides” in mold- 
ing opinion favorable to peace and de- 
mocracy. 

MarsHALL, JAMES. Swords and Sym- 
bols: The Technique of Sovereign- 
ty. New York: Oxford University, 


1939. 168 pp. 

Takes the view that words are “merely 
symbols and in political life they are 
built up to imitate the words of philoso- 
phy and religion and give to political 
issues a greatness which they rarely 
possess.” Redefines in operational terms 
a number of current symbols and ideolo- 
gies, such as “democracy,” “the wither- 
ing of the state,” etc. The author, now 
President of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, has for a number 
of years actively practised law and poli- 
tics as well as political science. Contains 
bibliography. 

Ouniette, Jacques. L’Opinion amér- 
icaine et la France. Paris: Hart- 
mann for Centre d’études de po- 
litique étrangére, 1938. 97 pp. 

Pottock, JaMEs Kerr. The Govern- 
ment of Greater Germany. New 


York: Van Nostrand, 1938. 213 
PP. 
Structure and some of the functions of 
the National Socialist government by 
U.S. political scientist who has written 
a number of other books on European 
governments. Bibliographical note, pp. 
193-9, contains references to sources 
on German propaganda and _ public 
opinion. 

Refugees: Showing the Causes, the 
Facts, the Administrative and Eco- 


nomic Difficulties, the Human 


Adjustments, and the Efforts at 
Solution of Forced Migration ( An- 
nals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. 
203, May 1939, edited by Francis J. 
Brown). 271 pp. 

See especially article on “Exiles and 
Refugees in American History,” b 
Frances L. Reinhold, Swarthmore polit: 
cal scientist, dealing with “specific hi: 
torical attitudes of various arms of gov- 
ernment.” 

Rippy, J. Frep. America and the 
Strife of Europe. Chicago: Univer 
sity of Chicago, 1938. 264 pp. 
U.S. historian’s account of isolationist, 
expansionist, and cooperativist tendencic 
in U.S. foreign policy. 

Roya INstTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
Arrairs. The Baltic States. New 
York: Oxford University, 1933. 
194 Pp- 


Politics and economics of Esthonia, Lat 
via, Lithuania. 

Roya INstiTuTE OF INTERNATIONAI 
Arrairs. The British Empire: A 
Report on Its Structure and Prob- 
lems, 2d edition. London: Oxford 
University, 1938. 342 pp. 

SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR MEIER. The 
New Deal in Action, 1933-1937. 
New York: Macmillan, 1938. 46 
pp-, numbered 493-539. 
Continuation of the author's well-known 
history, Political and Social Growth o} 
the U.S. Bibliography, p. 539. 

Spinks, C. N. “The Formation o! 
American Public Opinion Toward 
Japan,” Contemporary Japan, 6: 
616-22 (March 1938). 

Streit, CLARENCE KirsHMAN. Union 
Now: A Proposal for a Federal 
Union of the Democracies of the 
North Atlantic. New York: Har 


pers, 1939. 344 pp. 
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Plan for a federal union of the democ- 
racies, to replace the League of Nations, 
by a U.S. correspondent who has had 
twenty years’ experience in Europe— 
the past nine of them covering Geneva 
for the New York Times. 

Survey Graphic, February 1939. 
Special issue on “The Challenge to De- 
mocracy,” dealing with diffusion of 
nazism and fascism in Europe and its 
implications for the U.S. Among the 
contributors are M. W. Fodor, Marvin 
Lowenthal, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Alvin 
Johnson, Archibald MacLeish, Bertrand 
Russell, Raymond Gram Swing. Also 


published in book form under the title 
Calling America. 

Tuomas, NorMan. Soctalism on the 
Defensive. New York: Harpers, 
1938. 304 pp. 

U.S. socialist leader describes the break- 
down of socialist forces in Europe and 
pleads that the U.S. remain unentangled. 


Yparra, T. R. “The ‘Good Neigh- 
bors’ Look at Us,” New York 
Times Magazine, April 30, 1939, 
pp- 4-5 ff. 

Times correspondent’s appraisal of Latin 
American opinions of the U.S. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 
Managing Propaganda 


BataBANorF, Ancetica. My Life as 
a Rebel. New York: Harpers, 1938. 
358 pp. . 
Autobiography of Russian girl who left 
her middle-class home at 17, rose through 
the revolutionary movement to become 
first secretary of the Third International. 

Birpwe.t, Russett. | Ring Door- 


bells. New York: Messner, 1939. 
253 PP- 

Reminiscences of Californian ex-journa- 
list, now a public relations man for 
movie producers. 

Grzestnskt, ALBERT C. Inside Ger- 
many. New York: Dutton, 1939. 
374 PP- 

Autobiography of German labor leader 
who rose to an important post in the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior under 
the Weimar Republic. Stresses in a rela- 
tively objective tone the many psycho- 
logical errors of the régime, including 
its “lack of experience in the revolution- 
ary process, where it is always necessary 
to be vigorously dogmatic, to man of- 
fices with trusted comrades, and to re- 
form ideologies with an emotional 
tonic.”” Indicates the failure of the “rep- 
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resentatives and spokesmen of the demo- 
cratic régime” to appreciate the magni- 
tude of their propaganda task, and to 
protect the new state against “slanderous 
attacks upon its symbols and institu- 
tions.” See also review of this book by 
Paul F. Douglass in Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Sctence, 
203: 210-11 (May 1939). 

Gumpert, Martin. Dunant: The 
Story of the Red Cross. New York: 
Oxford University, 1938. 323 pp. 
Henri Dunant, a young Swiss banker, 
was so overcome by his visit to a battle- 
field that he gave up his former career 
to organize the first promotional cam- 
paign for the International Red Cross. 
Years later, a forgotten man in a village 
poorhouse, he was awarded the first 
Nobel Peace Prize. The author is a phy- 
sician and historian who formerly lived 
in Germany. Bibliography, pp. 319-23. 

KERZHENTSEV, PLATON MIKHAILO- 


vitcH. The Life of Lenin. New 
York: International Publishers, 
1938. 336 pp. 

French edition: Vie de Lénine, translated 
from the Russian by Jeanne Toscane 
(Paris: Editions sociales internationales, 


1937. 272 pp.). 
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Limpus, Lowett M.; and Leyson, 
Burr W. This Man | Fiorello H.| 
LaGuardia. New York: Dutton, 
1938. 429 pp. 

MAnnlin, Ernuet Epitu. Women and 

the Revolution. London: Secker 
and Warburg, 1939. New York: 
Dutton, 1939. 314 pp. 
Biographical studies of women revolu- 
tionaries from the eighteenth century 
(Charlotte Corday and others) to the 
present day (Spanish revolution), and a 
theory of “How Social Revolution 
Would Affect Women” (pp. 207-302). 
Bibliography, pp. 303-5. 

Maurer, JaMes Hupson. /t Can Be 
Done. New York: Rand School, 
1938. 374 pp- 

Autobiography of a veteran U.S. labor 
leader, Socialist candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency in 1928 and 1932. 

Ross, Matcotm. Death of a Yale 

Man. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1939. 385 pp. 
Autobiography of a Yale-graduated ex- 
bond salesman, ex-manual laborer, ex- 
journalist who became public relations 
director for the NLRB. 

TarBett, Ipa Minerva. All in the 
Day’s Work: An Autobiography. 
New York: Norton, 1939. 412 pp. 
Autobiography of the well-known biog- 
rapher of Standard Oil Company, of 
Judge Gary, and of Abraham Lincoln. 

Vittarp, Oswatp Garrison. Fight- 
ing Years. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1939. 543 pp- 

Autobiography of a noted U.S. liberal 
journalist, stressing especially the years 
1898-1928. 

Zink, Harotp. “A Case Study of 
a Political Boss,” Psychiatry, 1: 
527-33 (November 1938). 
Psychiatric study of David Curtis 
Stephenson, political boss of Indiana dur- 
ing the years 1922-25. “Besides heading 


the most powerful political machine 
ever organized in Indiana, he had charge 
of the Ku Klux Klan in seventeen states 
of the Middle West.” Dr. Zink is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, DePauw. 


Agencies Used in 
Disseminating Propaganda 


Carter, JEAN. Everyman's Drama: 
A Study of the Non-Commercial 
Theater in the United States 
(Studies in the Social Significance 
of Adult Education, no. 12). New 
York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1938. 136 pp. 

“Chinese Current Periodicals,” 

China Institute Bulletin, 3 no. 3: 
87-96 (December 1938). 
A list supplementary to A Guide to 
Leading Chinese Periodicals, published 
by the China Institute in 1936. Indi- 
cates that “a new crop of popular maga 
zines and bulletins . . . express the 
spirit, sentiments, and ideas of the Chi 
nese people under the present state ot 
storm and stress.” 

FeperAL Councit oF CHURCHES 0} 

Curist In AMERICA. DEPARTMENT 
oF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION. 
Broadcasting and the Public: A 
Case Study in Social Ethics. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1938. 220 
PP- 
A report “addressed primarily to th 
membership of the Protestant churches, 
on “The development of the broadcast 
ing industry with particular reference 
to the cultural, social, moral, and spir 
itual values . . .; to throw some light 
on the problem of achieving a whole 
some balance of liberty and social con- 
trol in broadcasting.” Bibliography, pp 
211-14. 

Hinker, Hans, editor. Handbuch 
der Reichskulturkammer, edited 
by  Gerichtsassessor Guenther 
Gentz. Berlin: Deutscher Verlag 
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fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, 1937. 
35! PP- 


Apparently a thorough study of state 
control of channels of communication in 
Germany. Contains detailed and specific 
sections on the Reichspresseckammer, 
Reichskammer der bildenden Kiinste, 
Reichsmusikkammer, Reichsschrifttum- 
skammer, Reichstheaterkammer, Reichs- 
filmkammer, Reichsrundfunkkammer. 
Hotuts, Ernest Victor. Philanthrop- 
ic Foundations and Higher Edu- 


cation. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. 365 pp. 

Survey of foundation activities by pro- 
fessor at College of City of New York. 
Bibliography, pp. 329-39. 

JACOBSEN, JEROME VINCENT, S.J]. Edu- 
cational Foundations of the Jesuits 
in Sixteenth-Century New Spain, 
with a preface by Herbert Eugene 
Bolton. Berkeley: University of 
California, 1938. 292 pp. 
Bibliography, pp. 241-84. 

JourNALISM. For detailed bibliog- 
raphy on journalism, see the ex- 
tensive lists in Journalism Quar- 
terly. 

LeacueE oF Nations. Apvisory 
CoMMITTEE ON SociAL QUESTIONS. 
The Recreational Cinema and the 
Young (League of Nations. C. 
256. M. 152. 1938. IV. 13). Geneva, 
1938. 31 pp. 

Mayuew, Artuur. Education in the 
Colonial Empire. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green, 1938. 
291 pp. 

Evolution of educational policy in the 
British empire. 

Ntgssei, A. “Propagande par radio,” 
Revue des deux mondes, 8 no. 47: 
829-43 (1938). 

PoLiTIcAL AND EconoMic PLANNING 


Group (PEP). Report on the Brit- 
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ish Press. London, 1938. 333 pp. 
Analysis by a non-partisan group of 
British businessmen, economists, admin- 
istrators, and others. Findings: a large 
number of independent papers are be- 
ing supplanted by a small number of 
mass-circulation journals; number of 
separate newspaper proprietors of im- 
portance is decreasing; there is little like- 
lihood of competition from new entrants; 
rise of national advertising expands the 
feature and entertainment side in rela- 
tion to news and comment; being a busi- 
Ness concern, the giant paper pursues 
maximum revenue through non-journa- 
listic types of enterprise such as free 
reader insurance. Suggestions: a Press 
Institute and a Press Tribunal, to study 
the press and adjust grievances; news- 
papers cooperatively owned by subscribers 
and staff; restriction of non-journalistic 
enterprises of newspapers; improved 
public relations activity on the part of 
the government. (Condensed from re- 
view by Richard H. Heindel, Annals, 
201: 258-9 [January 1939].) 

Pustic Arrarrs CoMMiITTEE. The 
First Half Million: The Story of 
the Public Affairs Committee. 


New York, 1938. 16 pp. 

Account of an extensive U.S. experi- 
ment in humanizing the reporting of 
public affairs. 

Radio Annual 1939, Jack Alicoate, 
editor. New York: Radio Daily, 
1939. 960 pp. 

Unirep States Fi_m Service ( Divi- 
sion of National Emergency Coun- 
cil). Directory of U.S. Govern- 
ment Films. Washington, D.C., 
December 1938. 17 pp. mimeo. 
The U.S. Film service assists in obtaining 
government-made films and in planning 
educational motion picture programs. 

Vreevanp, F. McL. “The Teaching 
Uses of a Sociological Museum,” 
American Sociological Review, 3: 


32-8 (February 1938). 
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) | Her Great Neighbor: Sociological 
Surveys of Opinions and Attitudes 

in Canada Concerning the United 

States. New Haven: Yale Univer- 

' sity for Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1938. 451 pp. 
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BritrEN, FiLorence HaxtTon. 

ity Youth and Sex: A Study of 1,300 

if. College Students. New York: 
; Harpers, 1938. 303 pp. 

I ti Two married U.S. women journalists 


collected information on sexual practices 
and attitudes from 1,364 men and 
women students in 46 colleges. 
Cavan, RutH SHONLE; and RANckK, 
KATHERINE How Lanp. The Fam- 
ily and the Depression (Social 
Science Studies, no. 35). Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1938. 209 


<< en 


From the files of the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research in Chicago, 100 families 
; were selected, on whom considerable in- 
' formation had been accumulated since 
1928-29. Crisis-time reaction patterns 
| were analyzed. A special study was made 

of attitudes toward the depression, re- 
lief agencies, and social reform. Bibli- 
ography, pp. 205-8, includes discussion 
of similar depression studies. 

Conarp, Laetitia M. “Differential 
Depression Effects on Families of 
Laborers, Farmers, and the Busi- 
ness Class,” American Journal of 

j Sociology, 44: 526-33 (January 

' 1939). 

- Interview and questionnaire study of 

150 families of an lowa town and sur- 

rounding farms in 1935-36 indicates 

that depression “affected laborers, farm- 
ers, and business class very differently 
at several points.” “The number of the 
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Ancus, F. H., editor. Canada and 


: d PART VI. MEASURING THE EFFECTS 


business class expressing hope for a new 
social order was nearly twice as great as 
those who wished to return to the con- 
ditions of 1925-29; . . . among laborers 
the number was more nearly equal; 
‘ among farmers those who 
said they wanted a new social order 
were less than half as many as those 
who hoped to return to the later twen- 
ties. The fact that more of the business 
class than of the laboring class men- 
tioned a new social order is . . . of in- 
terest.” 


Ex_mer, MANvuet Conran. Social Re- 


search (Prentice-Hall Sociological! 
series). New York: Prentice-Hall, 


1939. 522 pp. 

General treatise by University of Pitts- 
burgh sociologist. Pp. 271-322 are on 
measurement of attitudes and of activ: 
ties; 345-58 on “The Interview"; 359- 
69 on “Observation and Research.” 
Bibliography at ends of chapters. 


Gatiup, Georce Horace. “What 


We, The People, Think About 
Europe: A Cross-Section of Opin- 
ion on Our World Réle,” New 
York Times Magazine, April 30, 
1939, pp. 1-2 ff. 

According to the Gallup polls, “nearly 
all American thinking sums up to two 
great purposes: The American people 
want to stay out of war. They want to 
give all possible assistance to the British 
and French, short of going to war, in 
the event that war does come. . . . And 
the people think that they should have 
the right, in a national vote, to sa) 
whether United States troops should ever 
be conscripted for fighting abroad.” 


Hicks, O. J. “Union Flyers: If An 


Employer Finds a Union Appeal- 
ing to His Employees Only on 
General Issues He Can Relax, But 
If They Are Picking Slight Flaws 


OPINION Quarterly, JULY 1939 
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in His Personnel Methods, He 
Had Better Take Heed,” Person- 
nel Journal, 17: 60-9 (June 1938). 


Jarre, A. J.; and SHaANas, ETHEL. 


“Economic Differentials in the 
Probability of Insanity,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 44: 534-39 


(January 1939). 

“Data for the city of Chicago were 
analyzed in an attempt to discover the 
possible relationship between economic 
status and the prevalence of insanity. 
A higher incidence of insanity was found 
among the poorer populations than 
among the richer. Approximately the 
same differentials were found for each 
sex and nativity or racial group. .. . 
A white male residing in an area in 
Chicago where the median rental is 
under $50 has about 1 chance in 18 of 
being admitted to a mental hospital at 
some time during his life. One in a 
richer area has only about 1 chance in 
21." Among the white females, the poor 
have 1 chance in 20, the richer 1 chance 
in 22. 


“The Nation’s Columnists Divide 


in Great Debate on American War 
and Peace,” Life, April 24, 1939, 
pp. 24-25. 

Photographs of 12 prominent U.S. col- 
umnists, with excerpts from their views 
on U.S. foreign policy, and statistics on 
the number and circulation of papers 
they write for. 


ScHNEIDER, JosepH. “The Definition 


of Eminence and the Social Ori- 
gins of Famous English Men of 
Genius,” American Sociological 
Review, 3: 834-49 (December 
1938). 

13,551 biographies in the English Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, 1400- 
1850, were analyzed to determine rela- 


tionships between the social origin of the 
subject and his fame. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Severson, A. L. “Nationality and 


Religious Preferences as Reflected 
in Newspaper Advertisements,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 


44: 540-45 (January 1939). 

An unusual method of public opinion 
research: “Evidences of nationality and 
religious preferences are found in the 
help-wanted and resort ads in the CAi- 
cago Tribune over a sixty-five-year pe- 
riod.” Frequency of ads indicating dis- 
crimination increased when considerable 
propaganda was current. “Analysis of the 
respective frequencies by sex and occupa- 
tion indicates that the propaganda had 
little if any effect in the rise. The move- 
ment into the white-collar market of 
second-generation East European immi- 
grants is the important factor 
‘second-generation’ characteristics.” 


TuHurstone, Louis Leon. Primary 


Mental Abilities (Psychometric 
Monograph No. 1). Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1938. 121 
PP- 

Applies the multiple-factor analysis 
which the author, a well-known U.S. 
psychologist and statistician, developed 
in his Vectors of Mind (1935). Fifty-six 
tests were given to 240 volunteers, and 
“mental profiles” were statistically de- 


rived. 


“Washington Correspondents Name 


Ablest Members of Congress in 
Life Poll,” Life, March 20, 1939, 
Pp- 13-17- 

“Life believes that the ranking members 
of the Washington press corps, as 
shrewd, experienced, objective first-hand 
observers, are uniquely equipped to assay 
the worth of the people's representatives 
in Congress.” Each correspondent was 
asked to list those whom he considered 
the ten ablest members of each house 
of Congress, to give each one a numeri- 
cal rating on integrity, intelligence, in- 
dustry, and influence, and to write a 
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thumbnail sketch of each one’s “political 
credo, practices, or personality.” “The 
results of the poll . . . would be inter- 
esting to alert citizens at any time. In 
confused and troubled 1939 they con- 
stitute a noteworthy public record.” Arti- 
cle quotes and tabulates the opinions. 
Woytinsky, WL apimir S. Labor in 


the United States. New York: So- 


PART VII. PROPAGANDA 
IN MODERN SOCIETY 


Cuavupet, Gustave. La Réglementa- 
tion administrative de la presse 
dans les principaux pays. Vevey: 
Marchino, 1938. 158 pp. 

Legal study of administrative regula- 
tion of the press in France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, U.S. 

Freedom of Inquiry and Expression 
(Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
vol. 200, November 1938, edited 
by Edward Potts Cheyney). 365 


PP- 

“A collection of facts and judgments 
concerning freedom and suppression of 
freedom of all forms of intellectual life.” 
Includes “Freedom and Restraint: A 
Short History,” by Edward Potts Chey- 
ney, and articles by specialists on free- 
dom among inventors, physicians, news- 
papermen, literary men, artists, teachers, 
social scientists, clergymen, wage earn- 
ers, and others. There are special articles 
on the situation in Germany, Italy, and 


cial Science Research Council, 
1938. 333 pp. 


Well-known social statistician reclassi- 
fies existing census data on occupations, 
to bring out distribution of the popu- 
lation by class of work and by skills 
a task never before undertaken. Also dis- 
cusses employment statistics and figures 
on occupational mobility. 


AND CENSORSHIP 


Russia. Appendix, pp. 292-306, “Trib 
utes to the Ideal of Freedom of Fx 
pression,” includes quotations by author 
ities from the days of Plato to the 1937 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Lapas, STEPHEN Pericies. The /n 


ternational Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Property (Harvard 
Studies in International Law, No. 
3). New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
2 vols. 

Volume 1: International Copyright and 
Inter-American Copyright; Volume 2 
Copyright in the United States of Amer 
ica and Summary of Copyright Law in 
Various Countries. 


von TUrckeE, Fremmerr Kurt Eco... 


Das Schulrecht der deutschen 
Volksgruppen in Ost und Sido 
steuropa. Berlin: Heymann, 193%. 
710 pp. 

Texts of nine countries’ laws and de 
crees relating to education of persons 
of German origin. 
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